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LAWS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 and INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 

[Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of Arch.^:ology, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the Antiquities and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be iiroposed bj" a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be bj’ ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

. 5 . Honorary E^ellows shall consist of per.sons eminent in Archaiology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows ; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 


» 


xii LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. 

(). C()rre-<i)ondiiig Member.s must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and tliey shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies wlio have done valuable work in the field of Archaeology may 
be admitted as Lady Associiites. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proimsed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not lie liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subsci-iptioiis. 

8. Before tlie name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall jiay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the enti'ance fee and all annual subscri])tions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions ; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subsci-iption of One Guinea shall become due on the 80th iXov- 
ember in each yeai' for the year then commencing : and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subsci-iptioii for three successive 
years, due application ha\ ing been made for ])aynient. the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from tlie list of Fidlows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual sub.scri 2 )tion shall 
be entitled to recei\e the la-inted Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and ai)pointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Menibei’s of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general j)ur250.ses. two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
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One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire animally by rotation and shall 
not again he eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall he elected for one yeai' and shall he 
eligible for re-election, 

14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall he repu'esented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall he represented on the Council by the King s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remenihrancer (being a Felh)W of the Society). 

1-5. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society- 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till aftei' the lajjse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General jNIeeting. The election .shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the FelloAvs at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of psarticular departments of the Society's business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day. the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the .SOth be a Simday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraoi-dinary Genei-al Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinaiy Meetings of the Society .shall he held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Every jjropjosal for altering the Laws must he made through the 
Council ; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 
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FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do liereby leave and becxueatli to tlie Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorpoi'ated bj' Royal Charter, inj' collection of and I 

direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incoi’ijorated by Roj'al Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to he used 
for the general purposes of the Society] [or, to he used for the special purpose 
or object, of ], and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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Court. 

1909. Bishop, Andrew Henderson, Thornton Hall, 
Lanarkshire. 

1922. Bishop, Frederick. Ruthven House. Colinton. 

1924. Bisset, Alexander Macdonald, Bertha 

Cottage. Bathgate. 

1882. Black, William George, C.B.E., LL.D., 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens. Glasgow. 

1885. Blaikie, Walter Biggar, LL.D., Bridcend, 
Cohnlon. 

1920. Blair, George, 4 Kiimoul Place, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1909. Blundell, Rev. Odo. O.S.B.. St Anne's Priory, 

Edge Hill, Liverpool. 

1885. Bompas. Charles S. M., 121 Westbourne Ter- 
race, H\'de Park, London, W. 2. 

1917. Bonar. John James. Eldinbrae, Lasswade. 

1023. Bonnar, Ja3ies, Glendura, Cupar. Fife. 

1919. Borland. John, Auchencairn. Thornhill, Dum- 

fries&hire. 

1003.*Borthwick, Henry, of Bovthwick Ca»th*, Mid- 
lothian. 122 Gt. Western Road. Gla«igow. 

1920. Boyd, James Stirling, L.R.I B.A., The 

Bield." <>leiiea Road. Eltharn. London, S.E.9. 

1925. Brynford, R‘‘V. I.iuni'l. B..V., 8 Muir Street, 

Renfrew. 

1913. Brodie, Captain RodertHume. AUair, Craigen- 
doran, Holonsburg]i. 

1908, Brook. William, 87 George Street 
1900.* Brown, Adam, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1910 Brown, Ad\m Thorijuhn, Torquhan, Stow. 

1024. Brown, Charles Herbert, K.C., Vice-Dean of 

the Faculty of Advocates, Sheriif of Dumfries 
and Galloway. 17 Xurthumberland StreiT. 

1921. *Brown, Donald, SO Grosvenor Street, West 

Hartlepool. 

1888. Brown, George, 2 Spottiswoode Street. 

1884. Brown, G. Baldwin, M.A., LL D., Professor of 
Fine Art. University of Edinburgh. — Foreign 
Secretary. 

1910. Brown, John Arthur, Redholm, Kilmaurs, 

Ayrshire. 

1912. Brown. J. T. T., LL.D., Writer, Ashfield, 
Cambuslang. 

1921. Brown, Thomas, Lecturer and Chief Assistant, 

Department of Architecture and Building, The 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 35 Don 
Street, Kiddrie, Glasgow. 

1923. Bruce, Arthur Xicol. W.S., 10 Coates Gardens. 
1893. Bruce, John, Inverallan, Helensburgh, — Vice^ 
Preside at. 

1907. Bruce, Mrs. Sumburgb, Shetland. 

1922. *Brunwin, George Eustaci, Haverings, Ravne, 

Braintree, K'^sex. 
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1908. Bryce, Petek Ross, 33 Craigmillar Park. 

1902. Bryce, Thomas H., M.A., M.D., F.R.S.. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, No. 2 The University, 
Glasgow, — Vict-Fresident. 

1922. Brydex, Robert Lockhart, B.L.. Curator of 
Glasgow Art Galleries and INIuseum. Arcbieo- 
logical and Historical Department. 12.'8L*lborne 
Road, Jordanliill, Glasgow. 

1901. Buccleuch axd Queensberey. His Grace 
The Duke of, K.T.. Dalkeith House, Mid- 
lothian. 

1924. Buchan-Hepbuen, Sir Archibald, Bt., D.L., 

Smeaton-Hepburn, Prestonkirk, East Lothian. 
1905. Burgess, Francis, 11 Clement's Inn Passage, 
London, M'.C. 2. 

1887.*Burgess, Peter, View Ville, Diuninudrnchit, 
Inveuie'«s 

1882. Burnet, Sir John James, LL.D., R.A., R.S.A.. 
Architect, 239 8t Vinc*‘ut Street, Glasgow. 

1925. Burnet, J. R Vardlaw, Advocate, OtD 

Northunibeiland -Street. 

1892. Burnett, Rev. J. B., 13.D., The Manse, Fetteresso, 
Stonehaven. 

1911. Burnett, Rev. William, B.D., Restalng Manse. 
31 Lismore Crescent. 

1925. Burns, John George, Advocate, 72 Nurthimibm'- 
land Street. 

1887. Burns, Rev. Thomas, D.D., Croston Lodge, 
3a Chalmers Crescent. 

1925. Burnside, Rev. John W., M.A., Livingston 
L' F. Mans^^. Midcalder. 

1901.*Bute, The Most Hon, The Marquess of, K.T.. 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 


1923. C.\DELL. F. C. B., 0 Ain'.lie Place. 

1908. Cadell, Henry M., B.Sc., F.R.S.E , Grange, 
Linlithgo w. 

1898.*Cadenhead, James, R.S.A,, R.S.M’., 15 Inverleith 
Terrace. 

1921. Calder, Charles S. T., Assistant Architect, 

Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
(Scot.), 122 George Street. 

1919.*Callandek, Alexander D., Narthupana, 
Neboda, Ceylon. 

189S.*Callandek, John Graham, 11 Osborne Terrace, 
— Director of Museum. 

1908. Cameron, Rev. Allan T., M.A,, 21 Noei Street, 
Nottingham. 

1910. Cameron, Sir D. V., R.A., R.S. A., R.S.W., LL.D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

1922. Cameron, Lieut.-Culonel Donald C., C.B.E., 

M.A., R.A.S.C., c/o Messrs Cox & Co., 16 
Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 


1905. Cameron-Swan, Captain Donald, Strathmore, 

Kalk Bay, Cape Province, South Africa. 

1923. Campbell, Alexander, CominercTal Bank of 

Scotland, Ltd., Abington. 

1899. Campbell, Archibald, J.P.. Argyll Lodge, 62 
Albert Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 
lOOG. Campbell, Donald Graham, M.B., C.M., 

Auchinellan, Elgin. 

1924. Campbell, Duncan, Kilbride, Chichester Avenue, 

Beltast. 

1922. Campbell, Duncan John Fokbe'^, 12 Durnton 

Road, Bedtord Hill, Balham, London, S.W. 12. 

1923. Campbell, Edward Maitland, B.A. (Cantab.), 

25 Moray Place. 

1917. Campbell, J. H. Mayne, Broxmore Park, 
Kuiiisey, Haiit>. 

1925. *Campbell, John Dol'GLas-Boswei.l. 25 .Vinslie 

Place. 

1922. Campbell. John MacLeod, The Captain of 
Sadilell Ca-stle, Glen Saddell. by Cavradale, 
Argyll. 

1922. Campbe.ll. Shent'f John Maim^sttr. Norwood, 

Cami'bfltown Argyll. 

1909. Campbell, Mrs M. J. C. Bcrnley Orrnidale, 

Colinlruive. 

1901. Carfrae, George, 77 Gcoige Street. 

1906. Carmichael, Evelyn G. M., O.B.E., Barrister- 

at-Lau. Meretown House, Newport, Salop. 
1891. Carmichael, James, of Arthurstone, Ardler, 
Meigle. 

1919. Carnegie, The Lady Helena M., Rohallioii, 
Murthly, Perthshire. 

1923. Carneoy-Arbutiinott, Lieut. -Col.. Balnamoon, 

Brechin. 

1022. Carreiher^. Arthur manlly. A.C.A., 
Naworth ILaise. 28 Foxlev Hill Road, Purley, 
Surrey. 

1896. Caw, J \mes L , Director of tlie National 
Gallev.es of Scotland, 14 Climy Place. 

1925. CuALMLR>, Donald M'Arihur, 57 St Andrew’s 
Ruail Poliok-'liicMs. Glasgow. 

1919. Chalmers, Rev. Henry Reid. Abernyte Manse, 
luchtuie, Pertbjjhiie. 

1901. Christie, Miss, Cowden Castle. Dollar. 

1910. Christison, James. J.P.. F.L.A.. Librarian, 

Public Library, Montrose. 

1902. Clark, Archibald Brown, M.A.. Professor of 

Political Economy, University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

1913. Clark, John K W., Weslbank, Arbroath. 

1921. Clark, William Fordyce. Hillsgarth, 12 
Woodhall Terrace. Juniper Green. 

1923. Clarke, John Smith, 5 George Drive East 
Linthouse, Glasgow’. 
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lyo?. Clay. Ai,e:saxdeb Thomson’, W.S , 18 tiouth 
Learmonth Gardens, 

1924. CL.AYTOX, Bbian' C., ■■ Wyelau K," Rn-", Here- 
fordshire. 

1916. Clousto.n-, Eric Crosby Tow-vsen’d, 

M.E.C..8.(Eng ). L.R C P.(Lond ), Lavenhain. 
Suffolk. 

1917. Clocston’, J. Stoeer, Smoogro House, Orphir, 

Orkney. 

1922. CLorsTox, Rox.ald Gillax, L.R C.P. (Edin.). 

L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 32 Barrington Drive. Glasgow, 

W. 

1921.*Clot;stox, Thomas Harold, O.B.E., Langskaill, 
33 St Mary's Road, lYiinbledon. Surrey. 

1905. Clyde, The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D., Lord 
Justice-General and Lord President of the 
Court of Session, 27 Moray Place. 
1916.*Coates, Henry, Corarder, Perth. 
1901.*Cochran-P.athick, Mr.s, Woodside Beith. 
1898.*Cochhan-Pathick, Xeil J. Kennedy, of Woinl- 
side. Advocate, Ladyland, Beith, 

1923. CocHR.AXE, Richmond Inolis, 26 Abercroinby 

Place. 

1919. *Cockbl'hn, Captain Archibald Frederick, 

E.E. (T.F.h 32 .St .Vnili'eu .Smiare. 

1920. *Collixowood, R. G., M.A., F.S.A., Pembroke 

College, Oxford. 

1924. CoLLiN,s, George X. M., Aultnachy House, 

Sycamore Terrace, Corstorphine. 

1908. Collins, Major Hugh Brown, Craigmarloch, 

Kilmacolm. 

1924. Colt, H. DunsCOmbe, Cavendish Club, 119 
Piccadilly, London, IV. 1. 

1924. Colt, Ronald S. H., of Gartsherrie and Xorth- 

field, B.A. (Oxon.), Xorthfield House, St -Ibbs, 
Bernickshire. 

1921. *Colville, Captain Xorxian R., M.C., Penlieale 

Manor, Egloskerry, Cornwall. 

1909. CoMRiE, John D.,!M..i., B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 

Lecturer on the History of Medicine, Ciii- 
versity of Edinburgh. 25 Manor Place. 

1925. CoN.ACHER, Peter A., Director of Education, 

Forfarshire Education Authority, Xewtonbank, 
Forfar, 

1918. Cook, Davidson, 16 Pollitt Street, Barnsley, 
V^orkshire. 

1924. Cook, John, W.S., 61 Castle Street. 

1925. Cooper, William, F.S.A., Langholm, South 

Drive, Harrogate. 

1923. COPEMAN, Williaxi Sydney Charles, M.A., 
M.B., B.C. (Cantab.), M.E.C.P. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng,), 76 Regent’s Park Road, 
London, X.W. 1. 

1920. Cornelius, Rev. IVilliam J. J., D.Litt., M..4., 


B.D., A.K.C., F.R.Hi.st.S., C.F., etc., All Saints' 
Vicarage, Sumner Road, North Peckhani, 
London, S.E.15. 

1911. CoRRiE, John, Burnbank, Moniaive, Dumfries- 
shire. 

1913. CoRRiE, John .M.. Archmologist to the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Scotland, 122 George Street. 
1920.*Corsar, Kenneth Charles, of Kosely, Kosely, 
Arbroath. 

1918. CouPER. Rev. W. J., M.A., D.D., 26 Circus Drive, 
Dennistoun, Glasgou- 

1891. CouTTS, Rev. .\lfred, Ph.D., B.D., Temple L'.F. 
Manse, Midlothian. 

1920. Cowan, Francis, C.A., Wester Lea, Murray- 
field. 

1887. Cowan, John. W.S., St Roque, Grange 

Loan. 

1920.*Cowa-V. Robert Craio, Lskhill, Inveresk, .Mid- 
lotl)i,in. 

1888. Cowan. Williaxi, 47 Braid .Ivenue. 

1893 *Co.\’, -Ilfred W.,Glendoick. Glencarse, Perthshire. 
190T.*Con, Douglas H (no addres.s). 

1882. Crabbie George, 8 Rothesay Terrace. 

1925. Chaiii-Brdu N. Biigudicr-General E,. D.S.O., 

9 -Vinslie Pi. lee. 

1900. Cran. John, Backhill House, .Musselhuigh 
1911*CRiw, James Hewat, West Foulden, Berwick- 
on-Tweed. 

1922. Crawford. James, 129 Fotheringay Road, 

.Maxuell Park. Glasgow. 

1923. (.'mwioRD. Joiiv, M.A., Dungojne. 10 Corrennie 

Drive. 

1909. Crawford, Robert, Ochilton, 36 Hamilton 
Drive, Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

1908. Crawford, Rev. Thoxis.s, B.P., Ochterlyie. 
Cnel). Perthshire. 

190L*Craxveord, The Right Hon. The Earl of. K.T., 
LI .D., Baicarres, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

1920. Crawford, W. C., Earr.ud. Hilhnd, Loanle.id. 
Midlotiiiaii. 

1905. Cree, James Edward, Tusculuin, North 
Berwick. 

1925.»CRirHToN-STrAi!T, The Lord CoLUxi, M.P., 22 
Mansfield ,St., London, W, 1. 

1919. Crockett, Thoxias, M..\., It.I.itt., Edgeuood, 
Hartburn Lane, Stockton-on-Tees. 

1925. Cross, A. Robertson. M.C., B.A., LL.B., 13 
Moray Place. 

1886. Cross, Robert, 13 Moray Place. 

1924. Ceuickshank, James, Westwood, Bucksburn, 

Aberdeenshire. 

1922, Ckund \LL, Alexander. Koval Societies Club, 
St James's Street, London. S.W. 1. 



1924. Cullen, Alexander, A.R.I.B.A., 88 

Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 

1922. Cullen, William Johnstone, Editor, Edin- 
burgh and Leith Post Office Directory^ 7 Honard 
Street. 

1907. Gumming, Alexander D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1919. Gumming, Alexander S., M.D., 18 Ainslie 

Place. 

1893. CuNNiNGTON, Captain B. Howard. 33 Long 
Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

1922. Cunynghame, Edwin Blair, Broomlield, Moni- 
aive. Dunifriebshire. 

1893.*Curle, Alexander 0., F.S.A., 8 South Lear- 
month Gardens, — Librarian. 

1889.*Cuhle, James, LL.D., F.S.A.. Priorwood, Mel- 
rose, — Curator of Museum. 

1886.*Curhie, James, Larkheld, Wardie Road. 

1922. Currie, John, .5 Gilmore Place. 

18T9.*Cursiter, James Walls, od Braid Road. 

1924. Dalgleish, Rev. George W., M.A , United Free 

Chinch Man>-e. CuUalinond, Insoh, Aberdeen- 
shire 

1883. Dalrymplf, The Hon. Hew Hamilton, Loch- 
inch, Wigtownshire. 

1913. Dalyell. Major Sir James, Bt., Tlie Binns, 
Linlithgow. 

1925. Dalziel, Mrs Frank, Streatham, Canaan 

Lane. 

1924. Davev, Harry Leonard, Fern Villa, Stoke 
Park, Coventry. 

1920. Davidson. Alfred Robert, Invernahaveii, 

Abeniethy, Perthshire. 

1924. Davidson, Cteorge, 8 Thistle Street, Aberdeen. 

1925. Davidson, George M., Architect and Surveyor, 

Tiiorndon, Dunblane. 

1924. Davidson, Hugh, Braedale, Lanark. 

1910. Davidson, James, Summerville, Dumfries. 

1920. Davidson, James, Treasurer, The Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 59 
Morningside Park. 

1924. Davies, Rev. Edward J. F., F.Ph.S., I'.Z.S.Soot., 

F. B.S.A., 20 Tiinity Phue, Biimley, Yorkshire. 

1925. Dawson, A. Bashall, 33 Royal Terrace. 

1922. Deas. George Brown. Architect and Civil 
Engineer, 78 Yicol Street, Kirkcaldy. 

1915. De Latour, Countess Vincent Baillet, The 
Beehive, Uiginish, Dunvegan, Skye. 

1925. De Robeck. Admiral Sir John Michael, Bt,, 

G. C.M.G., K.C.B., The Lee, Lanark. 

1901. Dick, Rev. James, Linburn House, Kirknewton, 
Midlothian. 


1923.*Dick>on, Akthfr Hope Drummond, 5 Lennox 

1923. Dickson. Heatley, C.E., F.R.P.S., 6 Eglinton 
CreMreiil 

1923. Dickson. Walter. Lynedoch." Elcho Terrace. 
PoriohelliL 

1895. Dickson, William K., LL.D , Advocate, 8 
Oloucester Place. 

1919. Dinwoodie. John. Union Bank House, Crieff. 
I9l0- Dixox. Kon'ald Aiollv MARriNEAu. F.U.S.E., 

Fdi F.K.<hS.. Thearne Hall, near Beverley, 
Yorkshire. 

1923. Duhbii:. >u- Joseph. 10 Leanuoiith Terrace. 
1925. Dobbir, Lady, 10 Lpannonth Terrace. 

1920. Dobie, C.jl.jnel William Fri'Ee, V.D., J.P., 

Kdgemont, Paisley 

1919. Donald. Alexinder Graham. M.A., F.F.A., 
18 Carlton Terrace. 

1919. Dux.\ld. Jam us S.. 10 Scott Street. Perth. 

1895. Donaldson, Henry T., British Linen Bank, 

Nairn, 

1910. Donn. Robert. 2u Franklin Street. Dalmore, 

r>uiiediii. Nev ZeaLmd. 

1911. *Douola'? John, 6 st Mary's Grove, IhiT-nes 

Common, London, S W. 13. 

1913, Douglas. Loedon M., F.R.S E , Xeup.irk, West 
< 'aliGr. .Mnilotliiaii 

1924. Douglas. Major Kobert E.. Caver.s, 114 Pol- 

warth Terrace. 

1916. Douglas Willi.am. 30 Invedeith H(nv. 

1924. Douolas. Brigadier-General W. C., C.B., D.S 0., 
J.P. and D. L. fur the Cuuiity uf Forfar, Brigton, 
Duugla'^tuwii. by Forfar. 

1900.*Dkummond, James W., We&teriands. Stilling. 
189G.*DKUiiMOND, Robert, O.B.E., Furueth, Castle- 
bead, Paisley. 

1895 ^Dkummond-AI GRAY, Capt. W. 11., of .\ber- 
cairney, Crieff. 

1924. Dcddino, John W. M.. L.S.A.. A. I. Arch. (Scot.), 
G Gill Gueeu Stieet. Westminster, London, 
S-W. 1. 

1902. DEFt-DuNBAR. Mrs L.. of Ackergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithness. 

1920, Denc\n,AlexanderMaoLauchlan. A.R.I.B.A., 

c/o Engmeer-in-Chit^f. Chine-je Maritime Cus- 
toms. Shanghai, Cnma. 

1909. Dcnc\n, Kev. Dayid, Xurtli E^k Manse 
Xlusselburglo. 

1917. Dencan. David, J.P.. Parkview, Balgay Road. 

OuJiJee. 

1924. Dencan, George, Advocate, 00 Hamilton Place. 
Aberdeen. 

1920. Duncan, Rev. John Garrow, The Manse. 
Ivirkmichael, Ballmdalloeh, Banffshire. 
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1921. Dundas, R. H., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
1923. Dunlop, Miss, of Shieklhilh Biggar. 

1923. Dunlop, Rev. William. M.A,. Dai-M’s Manse, 
Buckhaven, Fife. 

1922. Dwelly, Ed-warDj 36 Pemberton Road, East 

Mnlescy. Surrey. 

1904. Dyeb, Edmund Edstaoe, M.B., C.M., Gladstone 
House, Alloa. 


1924. Eades. George E., M.A., L.C.P., 209 Peckham 

Rye, London, S.E. 15. 

1913. Edgar, Rev. William, B.A., B.D., 14 St 
Andrew's Drive. Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1923. Edington, Archibald Maxwell, 275 Marcil 
Avenue, Xotre Dame de Grace, Montreal, 
Canada. 

1909. Edington, George Henry, M D., 20 WooJ.side 
Place, Glasgow. 

1921. Edwards. Arthur J. II.. .\H.vistant Keeper, 
Xatnuial Museum of Antiquities. 24 illen-nxliy 
Terrace. 

1892.*EDWAnD3, John, LL D , E.R S.L’.. 4 Great 
Western TeTrac'=‘, Glasgow, 

1904. Eeles, Francis Carolus, F R Hist.S . 43 Gros- 
venor Road. Lonilun. <.\y. 1, 

1921. Eggleton. Jame<. Curator ‘>f Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Museum. I.ochbank. Lennoxtown. 
rdasgo w. 

1913. Eltjot, Lieut. *C o 1 The Hon. Fitzwilliam. 1C 
Royal Terrace. 

1923.*Elphinstone, The Right Hon. Lord, Carberry 
Tower. MusseUiurgh. 

1920. Evans. Charles, Collingwood. 00 Edward Road, 
BaUall Heath. Birmingham. 

1909. Ewen-W.atson, George J., W S., c/o Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Johannesburg. 

1925. Eyre-Todd, George, J.P,, Auchenlarich, by 

Balloch. 


1926. Fairb.urn, Archibald, Wellwootl, Muirkirk. 
Ayrshire. 

1923. Fairlie, Reginald F., A.K..S.A., Architect, 7 
Ainslie Place. 

1912. Faibweather, Wallace, D.L., Mearns Cattle, 
Renfrewshire. 

1919. Falconer, John Ireland, M.A., LL.B., W.S , 
Lynwilg, Juniper Green, Midlothian. 

1925. Falconer, Rev, W. A., 2 Middleton Terrace, 
Ibrox, Glasgow, S.W. 

1921. Farmer, Henry George, M.A., Fh.D.,M.R A.S., 
2 Blythwood Drive, Glasgow. 


1925. Fabquhar, James Simpson, 36 Bridge Street, 

Strzchen, Aberdeenshire. 

1922. Faequhar, Ludovic Gordon, Architect, 4 
Lynedoch Crescent, Glasgow. 

1922, Favell, Richard Verxon, M.R.C.S , L.R.C.P., 
Peiiberth, St Buryan, S.O., Cornwall. 

1926. Ferguson, Frederic .Sutherland, Dunedin, 

4 St George's Road, Palmeis Green, London, 
N. 13. 

1904. Ferguson. James Archibald, Banker, Xorwood, 
78 Inv'erleith Place. 

1899.*Findlay, James Leslie, ArchitecL 10 Eton 
i Terrace. 

I 1892.»Fixdlay, Sir John' R., Bt., K.B.E., LL.D., 

I D.L,, Hnn. R.S.A., F.R.S.E.. 3 Rothesay 

I Terrace. 

' 1911 Finlay, John, 7 Bcigrave Crescent. 

! 1921. Finlayson, Rev. William Henry, The Rectory, 

! Framingham Pig<»t, Xorwjcb. 

I 1925.*Fish, Thomas Wilson, J.P., M.Inst.X.A., Kirk- 
j lands, Dunbar. 

! 1924. Fleming, Alexander Mackenzie, 1 Madeira 
, Street, Dundee. 

1884. Fleming, D. Hay, LL.D., 4 Chamberlain 
! Road. 

1909. Fleming, Rev. D. W. B.. Culross Park, 

' Culross. 

. 1922.*Fli-ming. John Abnoi.d. J.Ol•k^I*•y. lIcliMi^liurgh 
I 1926. Flood. Rev. P. J.. D.D.. Sacred Heart Rectory, 
j CM Dalmarii'K'k Road, Bndgetun, Glasgow. 

1025. Forrester. I.ieut.-Comindr. Henry, D.S.C., 
R N. (retired), 35 Snow don PhuH-, Stirling, 
j 191T. I'OKMTH, Hvgh Alexaxdee, j P., \ Bank, 
j \Y„i-iriU. I'lP'. 

j 1911.»Forsvth, William, F.R.C.S. Ed., c/o Measis 

I Livinii-'tGiiA & Itick'.iJii, .D i Qndeu -StriHd. 

. 1023. Fokteviot. Tlie Biiilit lion. I.oni). of Tiupplin 
■ Dupplm Castip. Perth. 

I 190G.*FofLKEs- Roberts, Ahthcr. .Solicitor, Bron-y- 
j pare, Denbigh, X. Wales. 

; 1923. Fbaxkum, Charles A. H.. M.D. (Laus.), M.B., 

I B..S. (Bond.), M.A. (111.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 

, L.R.C.P. (Lond.), Membre de la Societe Suisse 

j d’Heraldiquc, Kidbrooke, od Southborough 

Road, Bickley, Kent. 

1902. Fk.vser, Edward D., A The Highlands, St 
Leonards-on-Sca. 

1921. Fkaser, George Mackay, Solicitor and Banker, 

Summerlea House, Portree, Skye. 

1918. Fb.\.seh, Hugh Alexaxder. M.A., Glen Urquhart 
Higher Grade School, Drumnadrochit, Inver- 
ness-shire. 

1922. Fr.aser, Captain The Rev, Joseph R., F.R.S.E 

United Free Church Manse, Kinnefi, Bervie. 
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1917. Fraser, WiLLiAai, 35 Palmerston Place. 

1922. Fyfe, William, F.S.So., 139 Guihllurd Road, 

PortMUOuth. 

1924. Galloway, A. Rudolf, O.B.E., M.A., M.B., 

C.M., 250 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

1912, Galloway, Mrs Lindsay, Kilebrist, Canipbel- 
to\^ n. 

1920,*Galloway, Thomas L., Advocate, Auchendrane, 
by Ayr. 

1918. Garden, William, Advocate in Aberdeen, 4 

Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1908. G.\rdner, Alexander, Publi.sber, Dunrod, 
Paisley. 

1925. Gardner, George, M.C., Uakbank School, 

Aberdeen. 

1917. Gardner. George Alexander, C.A., Calle 
Callao. 194, Buenos Aires, .Argentine Republic. 

1915. Gardner, James, Solicitor, Clunie, Paisley. 

1923. Gardner. John, Woodeiid, Houston. 

1920. Gardner, John C , B.L., Solicitor, Cardouan, 

Stonehaven. 

1921. Gardner, Willoughby, F.S.A., V Berlfa, 

Leganuy. North Wales. 

1923. Garrett. Matthew Laurie. 1 We-%ter Coates 
Garden's. 

191b.*GAR'iON, James W 3.. 4 Chester Sfcn-et. 

1919. Gass. John. M.A., (Jlng, Carluke. Lanarkshire. 
192b. Gaui-i), II Drummond, .Mlandale. C'»rstorpliine. 

1911. Gawthorp. Walter E., 90 and 98 High Road, 

East Finchley, Lundon. N. 2. 

1920. Geiirie, J ^mi'S, Bank Agent, The British Linen 

Bank. Anderston Branch. 468 Argvle Street, 
Glasgow . C. 2 

1923. Gibb, John Taylor, High Street, Mauchhne, 
Ay^^liU'e, 

1923. Gibbon. Anhui. w, J.P.. M.l’.. F.U.C.3. (Kdiii.). 

3t BITunan•^, Bailliescou. near Gla>gow. 

1912. Gibson, John, Bank Agent, 110 Queen Street, 

Glasgow. 

1920. Gibson. John, F.3.A., F.C.S.. 15 Tynedale 

Terrace. Hexham. Northuinbeiiaiid. 

1921. Gibson, John, 19 Filrig Street, Leith 
1903.*Gibson, William, M.A., 44 Piazza Farnese, 

Rome. 

1924. Giles, Alexander Falconer, M.A. (Edin. and 

Oxen.), Lecturer in Ancient History, University 
uf Edinburgh, 5 Palmerston Road. 

1922. Gillespie. John, F.R.S.A., 56 Kenmure Street, 

Polluksluelds, Glasgow. 

189G. Gillifs, Patrick Hunter, M.D., Monzie, 
Connel Ferry, Argyll. 

1916. Gillie^, William, LL.D., 23 University Gar- 

dens, Glasgow. 


1924. Gillies, Rev. William A., B.D., The Manse, 
Keiimore, Perthshire. 

1924. Gillon, Stair Aonkw. Advocate, Sulicitor of 
Inland Revenue, 14 Carlton Terrace. 

1026. Gilmouu, John, WiUowdene, Auclmiaiin, Bisliop- 
biigiis. GIa>gov\ . 

1883. Gilmour, Brigadipr-General Sir Robert 
Gordon, Bt., C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O . of Ciaig- 
millar, The Inch, Liberton. — J', ''^-Presi- 
dent . 

1922. Gilruth, James Davie, M. V.. M.D.. Hyde 
Park House. Arbroath. 

1922. Girvan, Ritchie. M.A., University Lecturer, 
3 Derb\- Crescent, Kelvmside N., Glasgow. 
1912.*Gladstone, Hugh S., M.A., F.R 3.E.. Capenoeb. 
Tliornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

1904. Glenarthur, The Right Hon. Lord, of Carlung. 
LL.D,. Carlung. Fiillarton. Troon. 

1920. Gollan. Rev. Donald C. Campbell, United 

Free Maiise. Fort William. 

1921, Gordon, Rev. James Bryce, The Manse. 

OMliamstocks, Cookburnspath. 

1900, Gordon. James Tennant. U.B.E., Chief Con- 
stal>le of Fite and Kinross, ^andilands, Cupar, 
Fife. 

1913 *Graham. Angus, Skipness, Argyll. 

1917. Graham, James Gerard. Captain. 4tli Battalion 
The Highland Light Infantry, Quinta Heal. 
.S'Miliuia da H"ia. P-)itugab 

1920. Graham, James Maxtone, C.A., 14 Randolph 

Crescent. 

1909. Graham, James Noble, of Carfin and Stonebyres, 

Carluke. 

1924. Grahame, Lieut.-Cnl George Campbell, of 
Over Gleniiy, Ingleholm, Noith Berwick. 

1888. Grant, F. J., W.3., Pothrs„.i lI . r.'hK Lyon 
Otlice, H.M Genera! Register House. 

1926. Grvy, Louis Sinclair. Superintendent, H.M, 
>tati'ineiy Ollice, 47a Oreoige Street, and 
Caledonian United Service Club. 

1915. Gray, William Forbes, F.K.S E.. 8 Mansion' 
house Road. 

1924. Gregory, Cteorge, Architect, Green Den, 
.'Stonehaven. 

1910. Grierson, Sir Philip J. Hamilton, LL.D., 

Advocate, 7 Palmerston Place. 

1921. CiRiEvz. Rev. Alexander J., M.A., D.D., 

Pnnc'ipal of I.ancasbiiv Independent College, 
Whalley Range, Manchester. 

1922. Grieve, James, 51 Terregle.s Avenue, Pollok- 

shiidds, Glasgow. 

1880, Grieve, Symington, 11 Lauder Road. 

1922. Grieve, W illiam Grant. 10 Queensferry 

Street. 
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1926. Grimstox, Edward E. T.. M.A., 5 Bellevue 
Street. 

1909. Grdxdv -Newmax, S.A . F.R.Hist.S,; 55 Bra*!- 
ford Street, Walsall. 

1909. Guild, James, B.A. (Loud.). L.C.P., F.E.I.S., 

36 Hillend Road, Arbroath. 

1920. Guild, James Haerower, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens. 

1910. Guxx, George, F.E.I.S., Craigmerten, Wick. 
1011. Guxsox, Rev. Ernest Sherwood, M.A., The 

Manse of Xew IMonkland. by Airdrie 
1907.*Guthkie, Charles, W S.. 1 N. Charlotte Street. 
1924. Guthrie, Miss Helen Lingard, Carnoustie 
House, Carnuu-stie. 

1904. Guthrie .Sir James, R.S.A., H.R..4., LL.D., 

Rom more, Row. Dumbartonshire. 

1905. Guthrie, Thomas Maule. Solicitor, Royal 

Bank of Scotland. Brechin. 

1907. Guy, John C., Advocate, Carsaig House, Tay- 
vallioh. by Lochgilphead. 


1921. Hall. Mrs J. Macalister, of Killean, Killean 

House, Tayinloan. Argyll, 

1925. Hamilton, James, J.P.. Mossbank Industrial 

School, Glasgow, 

1926. H.\MTLroN, Ma)i)r Jaml^ Alexander Frederick 

Henry. 47 Castle Street. 

1922. *Hamilton, John. Puuta Loyola. Patagonia. 

Soutli -America. 

1901.*HAMiLToy OF Dalzell, The Right Hon. I.ord, 
K.T., C.V.O.. Dalzell Motherwell. 

1919. Hanna, Miss Chalmers, Dalnasgadh, Killie- 

crankie, Perthshire. 

1925. Hann.a, William Gemmill Chalmers. O.B.E., 

C.A., 6 Lennox Street. 

1922. Hannah, Hugh, Solicitor, 6 St Bernard’s 
Crescent. 

1926. Hannvh, I\n C., M.A., F.S.A., The AVhiiu, 

Lamancha, Peeblesshire. 

1911. Hannan, Rev. Thomas, M.A., 3 Victoria Terrace, 

Musselburgh. 

1912. Hannay. Robert Kerr. LL.D., Fr.ispr Professor 

of ScottLsli Hi.story, UniverMty of Edinburgh, 
5 Royal Terrace. 

1924. Harding, William, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., Royal 
Societies Club, St James’s Street, London, 
S.W. 1. 

1920. Harding, William Gerald, M.R.S.L., 

F.R.Hist.S., F.L.S., 19 Richmond Road, 

Oxford. 

1903.*Harris, Walter B., Tangier, Morocco. 

1905. Harvey, William, J.P., Nethercrag, 71 Black- 
ness Avenue, Dundee. 


1922. Hay. Alexander Mackenzie, Editor of The 
Statist, 51 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

1865. *Hay, Robert J. A., c/o Messrs Dundas & 
Wilson, 16 St Andrew Square. 

1922. Haycraft, Frank W., ‘*The Laurels,” Flam- 

stead End, Clieshunt. Herts, 

1924. Hemp, Wilfrid J., F.S.A., Inspector of Ancient 

Monuments for Wales, Minshull, High Wy- 
combe, Bucks. 

1902, Henderson, Adam, University Library, Glasgow. 
1910. Henderson, George, 31 Battery Place, 
Rothesay. 

1889.*Henderson, James Stewart, 1 Pond Street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 

1026. IIfndekson, Thoma-^, J.P., Actuary of The 
Savings Bank of Glasgow, 5 Belmont Crescent, 
Glasgow. W, 2. 

1920. Hepburn, W. Watt, 23 Beechgrove Terrace, 

Aberdeen. 

1891. Herries, Lieut. -Colonel William D., of Spottes, 

Spottes Hall, Dalbeattie. 

1S97. Hewat, Rev. Kirkwood, D.P., 23 St 

Bernard’s Crescent. 

1887. Hewison. Rev. J. King, M.A., D.D., Kingsmede, 
Thornhill, Dumfrie.sshire. 

1921. *Hodgson. Victor T., F.S.A., Cuilcheanna, Onicb, 

Inverness-shire. 

1923. Hoile. Henry John. M.A.. M.B., Ch.B., 145 

Higli Street. Montrose. 

1919. Holborn, Ian B. Stoughton, M.A., F.R.G.3., 

Penkaet, PencaitlanJ, Edinburgh. 
IOOO.^Holms, John A., Formakin, Bisbopton, Renfrew- 
.shirc. 

1925. Home, The Right Hon. The Bail of, The Hirsel, 

Ciddstream. 

1914. Home. Gordon C.. .Major, R..4.S.C., 1 King’s 
Bencfi Walk, Temple. London, E.C. 4. 

1920. Honeyjian, D.avid, 13 Stewarton Drive, Cambus- 

lang, Glasgow. 

1926. Hood, Mi's Violet M., Midfield, Lasswade. 

1922. Horne, John, “ Louisburgh,” 21 Montgomerie 

Terrace, Ayr. 

1923. *Hornel, Edward Atkinson, Broughton House, 

Kirkcudbright. 

1904. Horton-Smith, Lionel Graham Horton, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, 58 Clarendon Road, Holland 
Park, London, W. 11. 

1892. Houston. Rev. A,M‘Neill,M.A., B.D., D.D., J.P., 

The Manse, .\ucbterderran. Cardenden, Fife. 
1925.*Howard de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Seaford House, London, S.W. 1. 
1889.*Howden, Charles R. A , Advocate, Sheritl- 
Substitute of Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 
Sheriff Court, Elgin. 
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1886. Howden, John M., C.A., 11 Eton Terrace. 

1922. Hughes, Mrs Edith M. B., A.I.Archts. (Scot.), 
27 Ashton Terrace, Glasgow, W. 

1910. Hunter. Andrew, 48 Garscube Terrace, Murray- 
field. 

1909. Hunter, Douglas Gordon, Rosebrae, Arbroath. 

1921. *Hunter, Thomas Duncan, J.P , 11 Gloucester 

Place. 

1926. Hunter, Thomas Maclellan, Solicitor, Union 
Bank House, .Stranraer. 

1922. Hunter, 'William Wight, Newington Lodge, 

MayfieM Terrace. 

1921. Hutcheson, Misa Euphemia G., Herschel House. 
Droughty Eerry. 

1909. Hyde, The Hon. John.F.R.G.S., etc., 1760 Euclid 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

1912. Hyslop, Robert, F.R.Hist.S., 5 Belle Vue 
Crescent, Sunderland. 


1923. Inches, Edav.ard J., D.T. 1 , 88 Princes Street. 
1908, Tnglis, Alan, Art Master, Arbroath High School, 
4 Osborne Terrace, Millgate Loan, Arbroath. 
1891. Inglis, Alexander Wood, 4 Rosebery Crescent. 
1904. Ingus, Francis Cairo, Rock House, Calton 
Hill. 

1911.*Inglis, Harry R. G., 10 Dick Place. 

1906. *1x01.13, John A., Kings and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer, 13 Randolph Crescent. 

1920. Innes, Thomas, of Leaniey and Kinnairdy, 

Can'ic'k Pui't^vivant of 2 Inverleith Row. 

1923. Irvine, Quentin H. I., Barra Castle, Oldmel- 
drum, Aberdeenshire. 

1921. Irving, John, Alclyde, 44 Victory Avenue, 

Gretna Green, Dumfriesshire. 

1913. Jackson, George Erskine. O.B.E.. M.C., W.S., 
Kirkbuddo, Forfar. 

1923. Jackson. Stewart Douglas, 73 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

1918. Jamieson, J.ames H., 12 Sciennes Gardens. 

1923. Jamieson, John Boyd, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 43 
George Square. 

1922. Jehu, Thomas John, M.A., M.D.. Professor of 

Geology, University of Edinburgh. 35 Great 
King Street. 

1916.*Johnson, John Bol.am. C.A., 12 Granby Road, — 
Treasurer. 

1926. Johnson, Norman M.. B. Sc.. L.C.P., F.R.S.G.S., 
Headma.«?tei', M'Lean School, Dunferinline. 
1902.*Johnston, Alfred Wintle. Architect, 29 
Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. London, 
S.W. 10. 


1907. Johnston, William Campbell. W.S., 19 Walker 
Street. 

1892. Johnstone, Henry, M.A. (Oxon.), 69 North- 
umberland Street. 

1920. Johnstone, James F. K., LT..D., 67 Forest 
Avenue, Aberdeen. 

1898. Jonas, Alfred Charles, Locksley, Tennyson 
Road, Bognor, Sussex, 

1922. .Topp. Peter, Uabrach. by Hiintly, 

1923. Jordan, Rev. Albert, D.D., LL.D., M.A., The 

Rectory, Llanbadarn-faw r, Penybont, Radnor- 
shire. 

1922. JouBEKT, P'elix, Architect, La Bastide de 
Boauviu*, Chcntin <h*s Rastinei,. Antibes, A.M., 
France. 


1917. Kater, Robert MUulloch, Coniston, Glasgo\\ 
Road. Kilmarnock. 

1910. Kay, Arthur, J.P., F S.A , 11 Regent Ter- 

race. 

1926. K.\y, John S.. ’■The Retieat," Brand's Lane, 
Culnbrook. Bucks. 

1893. Kaye. Walter jENKiN-iON, M.A., F.S.A., 
Peinl»roke, Park View, llaiTOgate, 
1922.*KFiLr.F.R. Alkxandf.r, of Morveii, Ballater, 
Aberileensbire. 

1870.*Keltie, Sir John S., LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.S.S., 
88 Brondesbury Road, London. N.W. G. 

1915. Kelway, Clifton. F.R.Hist.S.. 57 Wain\ick 
Square. London. S.W. 1. 

1911. Kennedy. Alexander. Keninill House, Hamil- 

ton Drive. Bothwell. 

.1911. Kennedy, Alexander Burgess, 6 Mansfield 
Place. 

1924. Kennedy, John, 207 Kennuue Street, Pollok- 
'>liields, Gla^g'.)\\. 

1924. Kennedy, William, of Low Glengyre, Kirk- 
colm, Stranraer. 

1907. Kent. Benjamin William John, Tatefield Hall, 
Beckwithshaw. Harrogate. 

1910. Ker. Charles, M.A., C.A , Easterton, Milngavie, 
Stirlingshire. 

1912. Kfr. James Inglis, 6 Belgrave Place. 
1889.*Kermode, Philip M. C., Advocate, The Manx 

Museum. Douglas, Isle of Man. 

1889. Kerr, Andrew William, F.R.S.E., 81 Great 
King Street. 

1896. Kerr, Henry F., A.R LB. A., 12 East Claremont 
Street. 

1920. Kerr. Walter Hume. M.A.. B.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on .Structural Engineering, The Uni- 
versity, Edinburgh. 
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1911.*KETCHEy, W. T.. W.S., Keeper of the General 
Register of Sasines, H M. General Register 
House. 

1911. Keyser, Charles E., M.A., F.S A., J D.L., 

Aldermaston Court, Reading. 

19]2.*Kixg, Charles, F.S. So. Lond.. F.C.S.,21 Xeuton 
Place, Glasgow. 

1926. Kixg, Mrs Eliza Margaret, of Arntomy. Port 
of Menteith. 

1912. *KiyG, Sir Johx Westall, Bt., Beaurepaire 

Park, Basingstoke. Hants 

1921. KiN’GHORy. Roijert. M'liitsoine M’est Newton, 

Chirnside. Berwickshire. 

1926. Kinxear, M'illia.m Fraser Axdersox, Cole- 
brooke, Milngavie. 

1900.*Ki>'tore. The Right Hon. The Earl of. K.T., 
G.C.M.'t.. EE.O . Kfith Hall. Inverurie. 

1919. Kiekxess, WiLLiAjr, 2d Cumberland .Street. 

1896. Kirkpatrick, John G., IV.S , 2 Belford Park. 
1915. Kirkwood, Charles, Duncairn, Helensburgh. 

1922. Kleix, Walter G.. F.S. A.. T Eidon Koad, 

London, N.W. 3. 

1922. Kxeex. Mi^s F. Beatrice, Balhn-rve, Ballaugli, 
Isle ot Man. 

1900. Kxowlfs. Captain William Hexrv. F.S.A.. 

Well Close. Ean^down Para<le. Cli^-ltenham. 

1924.*Kxox, William B '.rr. Redheugb, Kilhirnie. 
Ayrshire. 

1922. Lacaille. Armand B. 3o Minard Bead, 

Partickhill. Glasgow. W. 1. 

1910.*Laidler, Percy Ward. Jn>triet Surgeon, East 
Loiidun. .•^uuth Africa. 

1920. Lamb. £nxE>r H.. M A. (Hons.) Edin., Rector 

of Lanark Granmiar .School, Tiie Rectory, 
Lanark. 

1923. Lamb. Kev. George. B.D.. Beechwuod. Melrose. 

1923, La.moxi- Robert. M.A.. LL.B.. 8 Marchnionl 

Terrace. Kclviiinide. (ilasgow. 

1901. *Lamoxt, Sir Normax, Bt., M P., of Knockdow, 

Toward, Argyllshire. 

1893. Laxgwtll. Robert B., 7 St Leonard's Bank. 
Perth. 

1924, Law, Johx B.. A.C.F., 0 Margaret Street, 

Greenock. 

1925. Lawbaxce, Robert Murdoch, “ Cairnchina,” 

23 Ashley Road, Aberdeen. 

1882.*Leadbetteb, Thojias (treex>hields, of .Spital 
Tower, Benludni. RnxhuiTih'.Iure 
1910.*Leigh, Captain .James Hamilton*, Bindon, 
Wellington, Somerset. 

1926. Leitch. James, Crawriggs, Lenzie. 

1907. Lennox, David. M.D.. T.R.A.<., Ruddon 

Grange. Elie, Fife 


1925. Leslie, Sheriff John Dean, 16 Victoria Place, 
Stirling. 

1902.*Leveson-Gowfr, F. S., Travellers’- Club, Pall 
Mall, London. 

1907. Lind, George James. 121 Rua do Golgotha, 
Oporto, Portugal, 

1919. *Lindsay, Mrs Broun, of CoUtoun and Muir- 

kirk, 51 Cadogan Plai-e. Londmi. 

1909. Lindsay, Rev. John. M.A.. D D., LL.D. 

(no addiv.s^). 

1890. Lindsay, Leonard C, C.. Broonihills, Honiton, 
Devon. 

1925. Ling, Arthur, 103 Ashkirk Drive, Mos^park, 

Glasgow. 

1920. Linlithgow. The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 

Hopetoun House, South Queensferry. 

1921. Linton, Andrew. B.v'^c.. Gilnianscleueh, Sel- 

kirk. 

192-5. J^iTTLF, John R., 5 Dalrynij'Ie Crescent. 
1881.*^Little. Robert. K.W.S.. The Cutfage, Hacken- 
den, F.lst (inustead. 

1924. Loch, Major Percy Gordon, Indian Army, c/o 
Me^s^s Lloyds Bank, Ltd . Imlian Branch, 16 
Charing Cross, Lontlon, S.W. 1. 

1915. Lockhart, John V., 12 Victoria Gardens, 
Kirkcaldy 

1901.*Loney. John W. M.. C Carltnn Street 

1926. Lom:. James. 23 Neil'^<»n Street. Falkirk. 

1917. Lovf, Willia.m Henderson. .M.A.. .\.Mus., 
Kowanbank. Craigendoran. Helensburgh. 

1923. Lowerison, Bellerby, Hnucditun. Ilunting- 

<lon 

1924. Lumsden, Harry. M.A., LL.B.. J.P., 105 West 

Geurge Street, Gla.sgow. 2. 

1905. Lusk. Rev. David Colville. 2 South Parks 
Road, Oxford. 

1921. Lyle, Robfrt. Strathculin. Jlel.-nsburgli. 

1910. Lyons, Andrew W., 12 Melville Place 


1892. Macadam, Joseph H.. Aldborough Hall, Aid- 
borough Hatch, near Ilford. Hs^ex. 

1908. M'Gonackte. Rev. William. D.D.. The Manse, 
Lauder. 

1915. MTormick, Andrew, 66 Victoria Street. New'- 
ton-Stewart. 

1924. ]M‘Cor3Iick, .John, 07 Queenshill Street, Spring- 

burn, Glasgow. 

1913. M*CoR3ircK, .’^ir William: S., LL.D., 43 Frognal, 
London N.W. 3, 

1925. MacCorquodale, Hugh, Inverlochy, Hillhead 

Road, Crookston, Glasgow. 

1924.*M‘Cosh, James, Solicitor, SwitL’e^s, Dairy, Ayr- 
shire. 
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192o.*MacCowan, R^y. Roderick, Free Church Manse, 
Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 

1919. MacdoVald, Allan’ Reoixald. uf Waternish 
and Ardmore. Fasach House. Waternish, Skye. 
1885. Macdonald, Coll Reginald, M.D., IT Welling- 
ton Square. Ayr. 

1900. *Macdonald, George. C.B., F.B.A., M.A., LL.D., 

D.Litt., 17 Learmonth Gardens, — Curator of 
Coins 

1923. Macdonald, Miss Jane C. C., Ballintuim House, 

Blairgowrie. 

1924. M'Donald, John, Museum Conservator, Hill- 

head, Balgovnie, Bridge of Don, Aberdeen. 
1890.*Macdonald, John Matheson. Moor Hill, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

18T2.*M‘Dowall, Thomas W.. M.D.. Burwood, Wad- 
hurst, Sussex. 

1908. M'ELNEy, Rev. Robert. M.A.. The Manse, 
Dounpatnok, County Dovu. 

1925. MacEwfn, Donald Keith, 03 Arii^le Street, 

Inverne>s. 

1903. M'Ewen, W. C., M.A., W.S., 9 Douglis Crescent. 

1917. Macfari.ank-Grieve. R. ^V.. Penchrise Peel, 

Hav ick. 

1898.*MacGilliveay, Angus. C.^[,. M.D . D.Sc.. 23 
South Tay Street. Dundee. 

1923. M'Govern, Rev. John Bernard, F.Ph.S.. Red- 

garth, Cluthorn Road. Did.sl ury. 

1901. ♦MacGregor, Alasdair R.. of Macgregor. Card- 

ney. Dunkeld. 

1918. Macgregor. Rev. Wiliiam Cunningham. Manse 

of Covington, Thaiikerton. 

1924. M'Grouther, Thoma^, Grange Lodge. Larbert, 

Stirlingshire. 

1925. Macintosh, Mi>, 23a Dick Riaee. 


1913. 

Mackintosh. 

Klgm, 

H. B. 

M.B.E.. 

Redhythe. 

1922. 

Mackintosh. 

Kev. li. 

Smith. 

Hon. C.F.. 


The Manse, Girvan, AyiNhire 
1893. Mackintosh, William Fyfe, Procurator-Fiscal 
of Forfarshire. Linreoch, 3 Craigie Terrace, 
Dundee. 

1897.*Macintyre, P. M.. Advocate, AuchengOMer, 
Brackland Roatl. Callander. 

1919. Mack. James Logan. S.S.C.. 10 Grange 

Terrace. 

1925. Mackay, Donald, Member of the Scottish Land 
Court, Allermuir Hout^e, Colinton, 

1924. Mackay, Rev Pon.ald R , Free Church Manse. 
Renton, Duinbarton'.lnre. 

190S. Mackay. George. M.D.. F.R.C.S.E.. 20 Drum- 
sheiigh Gardens, 

1924. Mackay, George Dods, 11 Boswall Quadrant. 
1903. Mackay, George G.,Melness, Hoylake, Cheshire. 


1888. Mack.ay, Coltinel J. F.. C.B.E., W.S., Wliite 
House, Gramond Bridge, Midlothian. 

1912. Mackay. Xorman Douglas. M.D . B.Sc.. 

D.P.IT,. Dall-Avon, Alierfeldy 
1882. Mackay, William. LL.D., Solicitor, 19 Union 
Street. InverncNS. 

1909. Macke.\n, Major Norman M., Parkgatf. Paisley, 
1918, M’Kechnie. .>ir James. K.B.K.. The Abbey 

House. Furness Abbey. 

1924. Mackechnie, John, M.A. (Hons.), 3 Eldon Ter- 
race, Partickhill. Glasgow . 

1928. Mackichnif. Robert G. S , Artist. 97 King's 
Road, ClieUea. L'ludtin. S.W. 3. 

1924. MacKelcken. Langford IL. L.R.I.B.A., 8 Bed- 

ford .Square, London, W.C 1. 

1923. Mackenzie, Alexander G. R., F.U.I.B.A, 
Lower Woodend, Marlow, Bucks. 

1911- Mackenzie. Alexander J., Solicitor, 62 
Academy Street. Inverness. 

1922. Mackenzie. Alexander Marshall. LL.D., 

R.S.A.. I'.R.I.B.A.. 1T3a Union Street. 

Aberdcfll. 

1918. Mackenzie. Donald A.. 19 Merchiston Crescent. 

1919. M.vckenzie. Hector Hugh, J.P., 143 Warrender 

Park Road. 

1911. Mackenzie. John, Diiiivegan House, Dunvegan, 
Skye. 

1910. Mackenzie, Murdo Tolme. M.D., Scolpaig, 

Loclmiaddv. 

1882. Mackenzie. R. W. R., EarLhall. Leuchars, 
Fife. 

1904. Mackenzie. William Cook, 94 Church Road, 
Richmond -on-Thames. 

1904. Mackenzie. W. M.. M.A., Secretary. Royal 
C<»Jnmi'.'.n)n on Ancient and Hi'.toncal 
Monuments of Scotland, 122 George Street. 

1920. M'Kfrchar James, M.B.L.. M.A.. c/o 

Me-^i-j, Glvn AhlD Co. (Unit's Branch), 
3 Whiteliall Place, London. S.W. 1. 

1921. Mackie, David Cable. 16 Queen's Gai-ilens St 

Andrews. 

1925. MacKinnon, Rev. Donald, Free Church Manse, 

Portree, Skye. 

1915. MacKirdy, ('aptain Elliot M, S..M.A. (Oxon.), 
Abbey Hous«\ Malmesbury. Wiltshire. 
1919.*Maclagan. Douglas Philip, W.S . 28 Heriot 
Row, — Secretary. 

1923. *Maclagan. Mis^, Morag. 28 Hermt Row. 

Ilt22. M'Larfn. Thomas. Burgh Liigineer. Redclitfe, 

Barnhill. Perth. 

1926. MacLean, Rev. Andrew Colquhoun, The 

Manse, Contin, Ross-^hire. 

1917. M‘Lean, James. School House, Drumchapel, 
Glasgow. 


1885.*MacLehose. James, M.A., LL.D.. F.S.A., The 
Old Parsonage, Lamington. Lanarkshire. 

1925. MacLexxan', Rev. Malcolm, D.D., 6 Polwarth 

Terrace. 

1923. MacLeod, De-N'CAN, of Skeabost. by Portree, 

Skye. 

1910. Macleod, Frederick Thomas, 55 Grange 
Road. 

1921. MacLeod, James Rhys Stuart. B.A., LL.B. 

(Cantab.), Oversea Settlement Department, 
Dominion^ Otlice, Caxton House, Tothill .Street, 
London, S.W. I. 

1926. MacLeod. Rev. Johx, O.B.E., lion. C.F., 8 

Larisdowne Cre.sceiit, Glasgow . 

1924. MacLeod, Sir Johx Lorxe, G.B.E., LL.D., 72 

Great King Street. 

1922. Macleod. Rev. Malcolm. M.A.. 85 Le>Iie Street, 

Pullokshields, Glasgow, .S. 1. 

1923. M'Leod. Rev. Murdo Ke.vnldy, M.A., Squadron 

Leader, R.A.F., 41 Di.xon Avenue, Queen's 
Park, Glasgow. 

1921, Macleod, Keil Mackenzie, 24 Barrington 
Drive, Glasgow, 

1890.*Macleod, Sir Reginald, K.C.B., iHinvegun 
Castle, Ule of Skye. 

1909. Macleod, Major Robert Crawfurd. 19 Scotland 
Street. 

1925. MacLEOD, Rev, William, B.D., Ph.D.. 35 Hill- 

head Street. Gla.sguw. \V. 2. 

1921. MacLeod. William Colin, 30 Stafford Street. 
1907.*Macleod, Rev. William H., B.A. (Cantab ), 
Fiunary, Shandon. Dumbartonshire. 

1919. Macleroy. Rev, Campbell M,. B.D., Minister 
of Victoria Park Uniteil Free Church, Partick, 
13 Westbourne Gardens. Glasgow, W. 

1905. Macmillan, The Right Hon. H. P., P.C., LL.D., 
44 Grosvenor Hoad, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 1. 

1916. M'Millan, Rev. W'illiam, Ph.D., Chaplain to 
the Forces. St Leonard’s Manse, Dunferm- 
line 

1915. Macneil, Robert Lister, of Barra, North 
Hempstead Turnpike, Great Neck, Long 
Island, U.S.A. 

1909. Macfhail. J. R. N., K.C , Sheriff of Stirling, 
Dumbarton, ami Clackmannan. 17 Royal 
Circus. 

1918. MacPherson, Donald, 3 St John’s Road, 
Polio kshields, Glasgow. 

1921. M‘Pherson, James, 10 Queen’s Gardens, St 
Andrews. 

1909.*MacRae, Major Colin, C.B.E., of Feoirlinn, 
Colintraive. Argyll. 

1926. Macrae, Rev. Duncan, 26 Douglas Crescent. 


1914. MacRae-Gilstrap. Lieut -Colonel John, of 
Eilean Donan. Ballimore, Otter Ferry, Argyll. 
1921. M‘Robbie, William Alexander, F.S.T., 102 
Desswood Place. Aberdeen. 

1923.*MacRobert, Lady, B.Sc., F.G.S., Douneside, 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 

1926. Maitland, Mrs Mildred E., Cairnbank, St 
Andrew'.. 

1909. M.ALCOLM, John, 14 Durham Street, Monifieth, 
Forfarshire. 

1896, Malloch. James. M.A., West Croft. Cramond 
Briilge. Midlothian, 

1914. Malloch, James J., M.A., Norwood, Spylaw 
Bank Road, Culinton. 

1919. Malloch. William Strachan, 41 Charlotte 
Square. 

1901. Mann, Ludovic M’Lellan, 183 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

1921. Mark. Hamilton Clelland. M.D., H.M, 

Commia.sioner of Control, Lieut. -Colonel, 
R..4.M.C., 10 Succoth Avenue, Murrayfield. 

1923. Marshall, Charles Hay, S.S.C., Dunholin, 

Dundee. 

1906. Marshall, Henry B., Kachan. Broughton, 
Peeblesshire. 

1917. Marshall, John Nairn, M.D.. 7 Battery Place, 
Rotln‘■^ay. 

1925. Marshall, William, Broadford ILniNe. Aber- 
deen. 

1922. Martin, George Macgregor, 5 West Park 

Gardens. Dumlee. 

1909. Martin, Rev. John, 9 Corrennie Gardens. 

1921. Marwick. Hugh, M.A . D.Litt., 10 King Street, 

Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1925. Marwick, James George, J.P., Graham Place, 

Strornness, Orkney. 

1917. Marwick, T. P., F.R.I.B.A., 43 York Place. 

1922, Mason, John Bruce, 6 High Street. Selkirk. 
1908, Mastin, John, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., Litt.D., 

LL.D., etc., (ilanllyfnwy, Llwyndy Kuad. Pen- 
y-Groes, Carnarvonshire. 

1926. Mather, James, Member of the Board of Agri- 

culture for Scotland, Ravelston Bank, Blackball, 
Edinburgh. 

1925.*Matheson, Neil, 6 Nevill Street, Canonfield, 
Dundee. 

1884. Maxwell, The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Eus- 
T.ACE, Bt., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.3., of Mon- 
reith, Wigtownshire. 

1892.*Maxwell, Sir John Stirling, Bt.. LL.D., 
H.K.S.A., -Pollok House, PoIIokshaws. 

1904, M.ay, Thomas, M.A., F.E,I,.S.^ F.S.A., Lesley 
Lodge, Lesley Road, Stratford-on-Avon. 

1924. Meikle, Rev. James, B.D., The Manse, Alyth. 



1920. Meldrum, Rev. Neil, B.D., Ph.D., 26 Carden 
Place, Aberdeen. 

1900. Mexzies, W. D. Graham, of Pitcur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupar-Angus. 

1882. Millar, Alexander H., LL.D., Albert Institute, 
Dundee. 

1896. Miller, Alexander C., M.D., Craig Linnhe, 
Fort-William. 

1925. Miller, Frank, Cumberland House, Annan, 
Dumfriesshire. 

1878.*Miller, George Anderson, W.S., Knouehead, 
Perth. 

1907. *Miller, Robert Scha-w, W.S., 11 Douglas 

Crescent. 

1911. Miller, Steuart Napier, Lecturer m Roman 
History, The University, Glasgow. 

1920. Milne, Rev. A. A., Oakfield, Doime, Perth- 
shire. 

1923. Milne. George, Craigellie House, Lonmay, 
Aberdeenshire 

1884. Mitchell, Hugh, Solicitor, Pitlochry, 

1922. Mitchell. Lieut. -Colonel J. M.. tt.R.F., M.C., 

M.A., Secretary, Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, Viewfield, Dunff^rmline. 

1923. Mitchell, Stephen, of Gilkersoleugh. Abington, 

Lanarkshire. 

1890.*MrTCHELL, Sydney, Arcliitect, The Plcasance, 
Gullane. 

1920. Moffat. W. Muirhead, Morven, 11 Dungoyne 

Street, Maryhill Park, Glasgow. 

1922. Money, James. Architect, 3 Princes Square, 
Strathbungo, Glasgow. 

1908. Montgomerie, John Cunningham. Dalmore. 

Stair, Ayrshire. 

1925. M0NTG03IEET, WALTER BaSIL GraHAM, C.B.E., 
D.L., Kinross House, Kinross. 

1922. Moonfy, John. J.P., Cromuell Cottage. Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1921. Moore, William James, L.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P.E., 

F.R.F.P.S.G., 10 Pai'kgrove Terrace, Glas- 
gow 

1895. Moray, The Right Hon. The Earl of. H.R.S.A,. 
Kinfauns Castle. Perth. 

1922. Morris, Prof-^ssor H. Carlton S., M 

(Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S., University of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

1882. Morris, James Archibald, A.R.S.A., Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1882. Morrison, Hew, LL.D., 12 Blackford Road. 
1922. Mostyn-Jones. Rev. John Edward, B.D.. D D . 
St Andrew’s Vicarage, 45 Mortimer Road. De 
Beauvoir Town, London, N. 1. 

1887.*Moubray, John J., Naemoor Rumbling 
Bridge. 


1904. Mounsey. j, L.. LL.D.. W.S.. Emeritus Professor 

of Conveyancing, University of Edinburgh, 
24 Glericairn Crescent. 

1925. Mowat, John, 24 Duneani Street, Gla^gov, C. 4. 
1897. Moxon, Charles, 77 George Street. 

1925. Mugooch, Rev. James Wilson. B.D., Logie 
Manse, Dundee. 

1889. Muirhead, George, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Speybank, 
Fochaliers. 

1919. Munro, Alexander. Craggie. Rogart, Suther- 

land. 

1922, Munro. Neil, LL.D,. Cronialt. Hpleiisburgh. 
1911.*Mcrchie, James, Penrioch, Kingcase, Prestwick, 
Ayrshire. 

1925. Murdoch, John Mitchlll, Journalist, 69 John 
Street, Ayr. 

1878.*McRaAY, David, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A.. 169 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 

1920. Murray. Captain H. W.. late Technical 

Assistant, London Museum, Conservative Club, 
St James’s Street, London, S.W. 1. 

1920. Murray. James, J.P.. Bank Agent. Kenwood, 
Bishopbriggs. Glasgow. 

1884, Murray, Patrick, W.S,, 7 Eton Terrace. 

1905. *Murray, P. Keith, W.S., 19 Charlotte Square. 


19a5.*N.\iSMiTH, William W., C.A., 57 Hamilton 
Drive, Glasgow. 

19n.*NAPiER, George G., M.A., 9 Woodside Place, 
Glasgow. 

1907. Napier, Henry M.. Milton Hou^e. Bowi.ng. 

1924. Napier, M alter G., M.A , B.S"' , 5 Sciennes 

Gardens. 

1923. Nelson, Mrs, Beechvood, Calderstones, Liver- 
pool. 

1923. Nelson, Philip, M.A., :\LD , Cli B., F.S.A., 
Y R.S.E., Beeelivood. Calderstones, Liverpool. 
1900. Newlands, The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D., 
Mauldslie Castle Carluke. 

1925. Nicol, Herbert J., 136 Ashkirk Drive, Moss- 

park, Glasgow. 

1907. Nicolson, David. C.B.. LL.D , M.D., Hanley, 
Park Road, Camberley. Surrey. 

1922 Norrie, William. 156 Crown Street. Aberdeen. 
1899, Novar, The Right Hon. Viscount, of Raith 
and Novar, G.C.M.G.. K.T., LL.D.. Raith 
Kirkcaldy. 


1922. Ochterlony, Charles Francis, Overburn, 
Lanark Road, Currie, iNfidluthian. 

1924. Ogilvie, James D., Barloch, Milngavie. 

1921. Ogilvy, Thomas, 32 Bell Street. Dundee. 



190T.*Oke, Alfred William, B.A., F.L.S., S2 

Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

1920. Oed, Johx, 2 Monteith Kow. Glasgow. 

1910. Ore. Lewis P.. F.F.A.. Manager of the Scottish 
Life Assurance Co.. 3 Belgrave Place. 

1921. Ore, Stewart. It.S.W.. Corrie House. Corrie, 

Arran 

1903. Park, Alexander, Ingleside, Lenzio. 

1917. Park Franklin A., 149 Broadway. Xew York. 

1922. Paterson. George Duncan. 3 Balgay Avenue. 

Dundee. 

1915. Paterson, John Wilson, ;\I V.O.. M.B.E., 
A.R.I.B.A., Principal Architect. H.M. Office of 
M'orks, 11 Ahinger (fardens. 

1925. Patience, Alexander, Jesmond. Sandyhills. 
Shettlest'm, Gla.^gow. 

1924. PATON, Jajies, 80 High Street, Lanark. 

1891. Paton. Victor Albert >’oel, W.S., 31 Melville 
Street. 

1919. P.atrick, Joseph, M..V., C.A., IMacdonallie. Loch- 
^unnoch. 

1925. Patterson. Kichvrd Ferrar. M.A. (Cantab.), 

D.Litt.(GIas.), Graham*-. D\ke, Bearsden, 
Duinbavt...n,-.hire. 

1914. Patterson, T. Baxendale, L.D.S,, Cansbrooke, 
84 Station Road, Blackpool. 

1909. Paul, Arthur F. Balfour, Architect, 16 
Rutland Square. 

1879. Paul, Sir J. Balfour, K.C.V.O., LL.D.. Loi'fJ 
3l) Henot Row. 

Z902.*Paulin, Sir David. F.F.A. , 6 Forres Street. 

1923. Paxton, Rev. William, F'.R.G.S., (ireat 

Ge'irgo Street Cuiigregaticual Church, Liver- 
pool. 

1891. Peace, Thomas Smith, Architect, Junction Road, 
Kirkwall. 

1913. Peacock, A. Webster, Architect, 4 Bruntsfield 
Terrace. 

1923. Pearson. Rev. A. F. Scott, M.A., B.D., 

D.Th., F.R.Hi-tt.S., Tlie Manse. West Kil- 
bride. 

1904. Peddie, Alexander L. Dick, W.S., 13 South 
Learmonth Gardens. 

1922. Peirce. MFs Korma L,, G1 Anderson Street, 
Boston, Mass . U.S.A. 

1919. Penfold, Henry, Bordersyde, Brampton, 
Cumberland. 

1916. Philip, Alexander, LL.B., F.R.S E., The 
Mary Acre, Brechin. 

1919. Phillips, David Rhys, F.L.A., Baili Glas, 15 

Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea. 

1920. Plowes, William Robert, F.R.M.S., F.R.A.S., 

Chapel- Allerton, Leeds. 


1925. POLSON, Alexander, 2^ MidmilK Road, Inver- 
ness. 

1921 Porter. Mrs Blackwood, West Lodge, Xorth 
Berv ick. 

1901 ^Portland, His Grace The Duke of. K.G.. 
Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

1921. PowRiE. .Mrs. Earlie Bank. Craigie, Perth. 

1918. Prain. Henry, J.P.. Helenbank, Longforgan, by 

Dundee. 

1911. ^Preston, Frank A. IL, M R S I . M.S A.. Druim- 

darroch. 27 Ferguaon Avenue. Milngavie. 

1905. Price, C. Rees, Bannits, BioadMay, Worcester- 

shire. 

1906. Pringle, Robert, 11 Barnton Gardens. Davidson’s 

Mains. 

1907. Puli ar. Major Hfrrkrt S , Diml'arnie Cottage, 

Bridge* of Earn 

1924. Pullar. Peter MacDougall, 92 Kirkcaldy 
Road, Maw ell Park, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1919. PuRsKLL. James. Lhuliur'st. Cramond Bridge. 
1924. PuRVEs. John M.. M.C., 39 Spottiswuode Street. 

1912. Quick, Richard, Curator of the Kussell-Cotes 

Art Gallery and Museum. East CUt7, Bourne- 
mouth. 

1921. Rae. John N.. S .^.C.. 2 Danube Street. 

1924. Rainy, George T., C.A.. 17 Queen Street. 

1906. PvAiT. Robert SanG'jTER, C.B.E.. LIj T>.. H.M. 
Histonographer in Scotland, Professor of 
Scottish History and Literature, Glasgow 
L'niversity, 31 Lilyhank Gardens, Glas- 
gow. 

1924.*RaM''AV, Dougla.s M., Houland. Stow, Mid- 
lothian. 

190b.*RANKiN William Black, of Cleddans, 55 Manor 
Place. 

1920 Rankini, I’ev. T. Primrose. M.A , .Minister of 
Rosfhail United Free Church, 9 Salisbury 
Road. 

1900. Raven, Alexander James, c/o The Bank of 
Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street. London, E.C, 3. 
1909. Reid, Alphonso Stodart, Bank of England, 
Manchester. 

ISOT.^Reid, The Right Rev. Edvard T. S., M.A., D.D., 
Bi-hojj of Glasgow and Galloway, Ravelston, 
994 Great Western Road, Glasgow. 

1920. Reid, Thomas. M.A.. Arnold House, Lanark. 

1921. *^RENNtE, John, Wellcroft, Helensburgh. 

1920. Reoch, John, Bank Agent, 10 Mansion House 
Ruud, Langside, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1917. Richardson, Rev. Andrew T., Whyte’s Cause- 
way Manse, Kirkcaldy. 
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1912.*RiCHARDSoy, James S.. Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M. Office of Works, 122 George 
Street . — Curator of Museum. 

1923. Richardson, John, W.S., 28 Rutlajid Square. 
1896. Richardson, Ralph, W.S., Pitreavie Castle, 
Dunfermline. 

1925. Richardson, W. Allister M. G., 22 Vieuforth. 

1919. Richmond, 0. L., M.A.. Professor of Humanity, 

University of Edinburgh, 5 Belford Place. 

1925. Ritchie, James, M.A., D Sc., F.R.S.E.,20 Upper 

Gray Street. 

1922. Ritchie. William Muir. 11 WalkinsliaM Street. 

Johnstone. I 

1907. Kopb. James. LL.lh, 26 <)rinid.ale Terrace. 
1898.*Roberts, Alexander F., Fairnilee, (iulasluels. 
1905. Roberts, Sir John, K.C.M.G., Littlebourne 
Hou'>e. Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1914. Roberts, J. Hubert, F.R.G.S , F S.I., F.A.I., 

01 Wind Street. Si^ansea. 

1920. RoBiuiTSON, Alexander, 2k Portinan Mansions, 

London, W. 1. 

1923. Robertson, Alexander Maclaren, J.P., 

Ro.seinount. Arbroath. 

1919. Robertson, George M., M.D.. F.R.C.P.K., 
Professor of Psychiatry, University of Edin- 
burgh, Tipperlinn House, Moruingside Place. 

1926. Robertson, George S., M.A., 10 Culloden 

Terrace, Arbroath. 

1910. Robertson, John, J.P., 27 Victoria Road, 
Dundee. 

1686.^Robertson, Robert, Holmlea. Dollar. 

1915. Robertson, Robert Burns, Ciiapter Surveyor. 

.■^t Georgf'',s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 

1905. Robertson, W. G. Aitchison, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.E., St Margaret'.s, Keswick Kuad, 
Bosconibe, Bournemouth. 

1925. Robertson, Walter Muir, 51 B., Ch.B., Struan, 
Westerton Avenue. Drumchapel, Dumbarton- 
shire. 

1914. Robison, Joseph, 14 Castle Street, Kirkcudbright. 
1925. Roger, George Guthrie, M.A., B.Sc., 3 Myrtle 
Terrace, Nevpurt, Fife. 

1921. Rogerson, John, LA.. A.R.I.B.A,. 202 Hope 

Street. Gla'=igow 

1923. Rolland, Miss Helen M., The Elms, Peebles. 
1905. Rollo, James A., Solicitor, Argyle House, 

Marydeld, Dundee. 

1924. Rose, Sir H. Arthur, 23 Ainslie Place. 
1872.*RosEBERy and Midlothian, The Right Hon. 

The Earl of, K.G.. K.T., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Dalmeny Park. 

1924. Ross, Donald, M.B., Tigh na Linne, Lochgilp- 
head. 

1922. Ross, Major John, Euroa, Langbank. 


1891. Ross, Thomas, LL.D., Architect, 14 Saxe-Coburg 
Place. 

1926. Ross, Rev. W. Alexander, East United Free 
5Ianse, Blantyre, Lanarkshire. 

1925. Rudd, David Heylin, A>si>>tant Curator and 
Curator of Print Room, Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery. 48 Cliilonl StiVL't, Glasgow, 

S.W. 

1915. Rusk, J. M., S.S.C., Clinton House, Whitehouse 
Loan. 

1925. Russell, James, Town Clerk of Linlithgow, 51 
High Street. Linlithgow. 

1914. Russell, John, 2 Brunton Place. 

1923. St Vigeans, The Hon. Loro', Chairman, Scottish 
Land Court, 33 Moray Place. 

1925. Sai.ve'sLN, Iver R. 6 Rnth^say Terrace. 

1911. Samuel, ^ir John Smith. K.B.E.. 13 Park 

Circus, Glasgow. W. 

1905. Sands, The Hon. Lord, LL.D., 4 Heriot 
Row. 

1903.*Sayci:, Rev. A. H , M.A., LL.D., D.D., Piofessor 
of .Assyriology, Oxford, 8 Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh , — Foreign Secretary. 

1912. .ScLAiKU Rev. Hils'KY Guy, The Rectory, 

BaUaehuIiih. Argyll. 

1910.*Scobie, Major Iain II. Mackay, 1st Seaforth 
Highlanders, 1 Coate-» Place. 

1922. Scott, Kev, A. Boyd. M.C.. B.D., D.D., Minister 
of Lansdounc Church, 18 Lilybank Gardens, 
Glasgow. W. 

1922. Scott, (.teorgk Waugh, M.D., Sungei .Mput, 

Pt*rak, Federated Malay .State^. 

1903. Scott, John, W.S., 13 Hill Street. 

1901. Scott, J. H. F. Kinnaird, of Gala. Gala House, 
Galasluels. 

1923. Scott. Keith Stanley Malcolm. M.B.E., 

B-.Sc., Captain, ILK.. T.A.. ul Orchard, The 
Wnll, Punteland, Xiirthuniberland. 

1921.*Scott. K. L,. 11 Newark Street. Greenock. 

1889. Scott-Moncrieff, W. G., M.A., Honorary Sheriff- 
Substitute of Lanarkshire, Whitchurch Rectory, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 

1915. ScRYMGEouR, NoRVAL, Fcllow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Helen Bank, Longforgan, by 
Dundee. 

1920. Seton, Brevet-Colonel Sir Bruce, of Abercorn, 
Bt.. C.B.. 12 Grosvenor Crescent. 

19]3.*Shand, j. Harvey, W.S., 38 Northumberland 
Street. 

1926. Shanks, John, L.R.I.B.A., F.I.Arch.(Scot.), 
Strathyre, Kirkintilloch. 

I 1921. Sharp, Martin Howard, 35 Palmerston Place. 



1917. Shaw, Julius Adolphus, Mus.B., Trin. Coll. 

Dublin, L.Mus., T.C.L., 4 Grosrenor Road, 
Whalley Range, Manchester. 

1918. Shaw, Mackenzie S., M'.S., 1 Thistle Court. 
1917. Shaw, William B., F.R.Hist.Soc., Honorary 

Curator of the Collections of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of England, London, 56 
Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

1908. Shearer, John E., 6 King Street, Stirhng. 

1920. Sheppard, Thomas, M.Sc., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Director, The Municipal Museums, Hull. 

1917. Shiells, Courtenay John, C.A., 17 Melville 
Street. 

1925. Shihres, Leslie P., 15 Bonaccord Crescent, 
Aberdeen. 

1913. Sim. Rev. Gu.stavus Aird, United Free Church 
Manse. Blyth Bridge, by Dolphinton, Peebles- 
shire. 

1919. *Simp.son, Professor James Young, D.Sc., 

F.E.S.E., 25 Chester Street. 

1919. Simpson, William Douglas, M.A., D.Litt., 
Librarian. .Vherdeen University. 25 Caledonian 
Place, .\berdeen. 

1908. Sinclair, Colin, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., St Mar- 

garet's, Ralston Avenue, Crookstoii, Renfrew- 
shire. 

1919. SiNCL-AiK. John, Craighead Public School, 

Milton of Campsie, Stirlingsliire. 

1907. Skerhinqton, The Hon. Loud, 12 Randolph 
Crescent. 

1909. Skinner, Robert Taylor, .M.-4., F.R.S.E., 

House Governor, Donaldson's Hospital. 

1920. Sleigh, Thomas Millar. J.P., 38 Queen’s 

Crescent. 

1922. Smeall, Thomas Y'oung. Solicitor, Ca.stle«ood, 
Jedburgh. 

1922. Smith, Alan K., F.F.S., 29 Hermitage 

Gardens. 

1922. Smith. Campbell. S.S.C.. 19 Clarendon Crescent. 

1910. Smith, David Baird, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Windsor 

Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1922. Smith, J.ames MacDon.ald, Innisfree, Colinton. 

1925. Smith, John, 14 Vie« forth Ganleiis. 

1923. Smith, Sir M.alcolji, K.B.E., Clifton Lodge, 

Boswall Road, Leith. 

1926. Smith, Robert Martin, A.I.Arch.(Scot.), 6 

Manor Cottage^, 'Withain, F.s^ex. 

1923. Smith, William James, M.C., A.R.I.B.A., 

M.I.Struct.E., Lecturer on Architecture and 
Building, The Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow ; 3 Ferngrove Avenue, Kelvindale, 
Glasgow. 

1892.*Smythe, Colonel David M., Moulinahnond, 
Almondbank, Perth-hire. 


1921. Soutar. Charles Geddes, F.R.I.B.A., 15 South 

Tay Street, Dundee, 

1925. SouTER, George Macaulay, M.A., Sandend, 
PoitMiy, Baulfshire. 

1910. ‘Spencer, Colonel Charles Louis, C.B.E..D.3.0 , 
5 Great Western Terrace, Glasgow. 

1910. ‘Spencer, John James, 5 Great Western Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

1922. SpENS, Thomas P.atrick, W..S., 25 Park Circus, 

Glasgow. 

1903. ‘Stark, Rev. William A., Church Phice, Castle 
Douglas, Kirkcudbright. 

1923. Starlet, John Kemp, The Manor House, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH SESSION, 1925-1926 


Anniversary Meeting, 30^/i November 1925. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ATHOLL, K.T., President, 

in the Chair. 

The Chairman referred to the death of Her Majesty Queen Alex- 
andra, and it was remitted to His Grace to write a letter to His Majesty 
the King conveying the condolence and .sympathy of the Society with 
His Majesty. 

Mr John W. M. Loney and Mr J. Hewat Craw were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows ; — 




President. 

His Grace The Duke op Atholl. K.T., C.B.. M.V.O., D.S.O., LL.D. 
VOL. LX. 1 
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Vice-Presidents. 

Sir Andkkw N. Agnew, Bart. 

JoHX Bkuce. 

Brigadier-General R. G. Gordon-Gilmour of Craigiiiillar. C.B., C.\'.0.. D.S.O. 


Councillors. 


Sir JoHX R. Fixdlay. 

Bart., K.B.E., LL.D. 
The Hon. Hew' Hamil- 
ton Dalbymple. 

Sir James Adam. 
C.B.B. 


Representing 
'rthe Board of 
Trustees. 

\ Representing 
J the Treasury, 


James Gahson, W.S. 

Thomas Yule, W.S. 

Victor A. Noel Patox. W.S. 


Professor Thomas H. Bryce, M.D., 
F.R.S. 

George Mackaa’. M.D. 

Robert Cro.ss. 

Major William A. Baird of Leunox- 
love. 

William K. Dickson, LL.D. 

Stei'art N. Miller, M.A. 


Secretaries. 

G. P. H. Watson. | Douglas P. Maclagan, W.S. 


For Foreign Correspondoice. 

The Rev. Professor A. H. Saa'CE, M.A., I Profe-ssor G. Baldwin Brown, LL.D. 
LL.D., D.D. I 


Treasurer. 

J. Bolam John.son. C.A. 

Ctirators of the Museum. 

James Curle, LL.D., W.S. ; James S. Richardson. 

Curator of Coins. 

George 3Iacdonald, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 

Librarian. 

Alexander O. Curle. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

John Scott Allen, F.R.S. A., Chapel Place, Lisiuore, Co. Waterford. 
James Baird, 81 MeadoM'park Street, Dennistoun, GlasgOAV. 

Rev. Alexander Lyon Bennet, B.A., Noinvood, Lainbhill, GlasgoM'. 
Rev. Lionel Branford, B.A., 8 Muir Street, Renfrew. 

John George Burns, Advocate, 44 Howe Street. 
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Doxald McArthur Chalmers, 57 St Andrew’s Road, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 

Brig.-Gen. E. Craig-Browx. D.S.O., 9 Ainslie Place. 

Admiral Sir JoHX Michael de Robeck, Bart.. G.C.M.G.. K.C.B., The Lee, 
Lanark. 

Rev. W. A. Falconer, 2 Midilleton Terrace. Ibrox, Glasgow, S.W. 

James Simpson Earquhar. 36 Bridge Street, Striclien, Aberdeenshire. 
Lieut. -Commdr. Henra' Forrester. D.S.C., R.N. (Retired), 35 SuoMdon 
Place, Stirling. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hom’ard de Walden, Seaford House, London, S.W.l. 
Sheriff John Dean Leslie, 16 Victoria Place, Stirling. 

Arthur Ling, 103 Ashkirk Drive, Mosspark, Glasgow. 

John R. Little, 5 Dalrymiile Crescent. 

Hugh MacCorquodale, Iiiverloehy, Hillhead Road, Crookston, GlasgoAv. 
Mrs ^Macintosh, 23a Dick Place. 

Rev. Malcolji MacLennan, D.D.. 6 Polwarth Terrace. 

Rev. William MacLeod, B.D., 35 Hillhead Street. GlasgoAv. 

.John Moavat, 24 Dunearn Street, Glasgow, C.4. 

Alex.\nder Polson, 17 Ardconnel Street, Inverness. 

W. Ali.ister Richardson, 20 Caledonian Road. 

.James Ritchie, M.A., D.Sc., P.R.S.E., 20 Upper Gi'ay Street. 

Walter Muir Robertson. M.B., Ch.B., Struan. Westeilon Avenue, Drum- 
chapel, Dumbartonshire. 

George Guthrie Roger. M.A.. B.Sc., 3 Myrtle Terrace. Newport, Fife. 
IVER R. S. Salvesen, 6 Rothesay Terrace. 

Leslie P. Shirres, 15 Bouaecord Crescent, Aberdeen. 

Rev. Frederick Alexander Steuart, M.A., B.D.. The Manse, Inchiimau, 
RenfreMshire. 

His Grace The Duke of Sutherl.vnd. Dunrobin Castle. Sutherland. 

Fred. A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., Librarian and Curator, Public Library and 
Museum, Brentford, Middlesex. 

William White, Shore Road, Anstruther, Fife. 


The Secretary read the following list of Members deceased since the 
last Annual Meeting: — 


Honorary Fellows. 

Electeti. 

Dr Ernest Chantre, the Museum, Lyons 1885 

Professor Luigi Pigorini, Director of the Royal Archseological Museum, 

Rome 1892 


Corresponding Members. 

Elected. 

Alexander Mackie, Pitressie, Abernethy I904. 

James Ritchie, HaAvthorn Cottage, Port Elphinstone, Inverurie . . 1903 
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Fellincs. 

Elected. 


Prank Adam, c/o The Straits Trading Co.. Ltd.. Singapore . 

James Watson Allan, M.B., C.M., F’.R.F.P.S. (Glas.), The Lodge, 
Broughton, Peeblesshire 

Lewis Bilton, W.S., 5 Abinger Gardens ....... 

Charles Brown, Seagate, Gullane 

Edward A. Chisholm, 42 Great King Street 

James Davidson, Solicitor, Kirriemuir ........ 

Rev. WiLLiA.M Dev Pyfe, B.D., The Manse. Brought}' Perry 

John Leask, North of Scotland Bank Buildings. Porres . . . . 

Joseph M. Leighton. Librarian, Public Library, Greenock 

David J. Mackenzie, Honorary Sheriff Substitute foi’ Inverness. Elgin, 

and Nairn, Deansford, Bishopiuill, Elgin 

James Mackenzie, J.P., 2 Rillbank Crescent 

David MacRitchie, C.A.. 4 Archibald Place 

AL.tN Keith Rohert.son, Viewpark. 12 Russell Place, Trinity 

Edward Rodger. 1 Clainuout Gardens. Glasgow 

Alexander Ro.ss, LL.D.. F.R.I.B.A., Queensgate Chambers. Inverness 

Rev. James C. Russell, D.D„ 9 Coates Gardens 

Sir James Scott, J.P.. Rock Knowe. Tayport 

Sir John Struthers, K.C.B.. LL.D.. 31 Sloane Gardens, London, S.W. 
J. Maxwell Wood. M.B., C.M., 3 Comely Bank 


1896 

1921 
1877 

1902 

1903 
1886 

1922 
1919 
1907 

1887 

1891 
1882 
1916 
1916 
1876 
1906 

1892 
1910 
1922 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of these members. 

The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society : — 

The Council have the honour to submit to the Society their Report 
for the year from 30th November 1924 to 30th November 1925. 

Fellowship. — The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 


November 1924 was 856 

At 30th November 1925 the number was 900 

being an increase of 44 


There were 75 new Fellows added to the roll during the year, and 1 
who had resigned withdrew his resignation, while 19 died, 9 resigned, and 
4 allowed their fellowship to lapse. 

The Council view with satisfaction this growth in the Fellowship, 
but they feel that a still further increase might be possible if Fellows * 
were to make a point of suggesting to those who care for the history 
and archajology of Scotland the desirability of joining. AVith an 
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augmented membership, the Society might hope to extend its activities 
and to give a greater stimulus to public interest in arclueological re- 
search. That this is being aroused is shown by the foundation of local 
societies ; one such, the Council are glad to note, was formed last year 
in East Lothian, sponsored by Fellows of the Society. The recent pub- 
lication of the Report on the Ancient Monuments of that county will 
provide a mass of material for local antiquaries to work on. 

The Council regret the loss which archaeology has sustained through 
the death of twm of our Honorary Fellows — Dr Ernest Chantre, of the 
Museum, Lyons, who was elected in 1885, and Professor Luigi Pigorini, 
Director of the Royal Archaeological Museum, Rome, elected in 1892. 

Conspicuous among the names of the Ordinary Fellows who have 
died during the year is that of Mr Davdd MacRitchie, who was elected 
in 1882, appointed to the Council in 1914, and held office as a Vice- 
President from 1917 until 1920. An enthusiastic Scot, as became a 
founder of the St Andrew Society, Mr MacRitchie was a man of many 
interests, chiefly in the direction of ethnology and folk-lore. Among 
his contributions to the Proceedings were “ The Aberdeen Kayak and its 
Congeners," “The Survival of Early Celtic Numerals in Counting-Out 
Rhymes," and “On Earth-houses and their Occupants." Other notable 
names are those of Mr Alexander Ross, LL.D., F.R.I.B.A., of Inverness, 
who became a Fellow as far back as 1876, and w'ho "was keenly interested 
in the mediaeval architecture and antiquities of the North of Scotland ; 
and of Mr Janies Ritchie and Mr Alexander Mackie, who were elected 
Corresponding Members in 1903 and 1904. Mr Ritchie was an indefatig- 
able local correspondent. About Aberdeenshire and its neighbourhood 
he had contributed many papers to the Society, among which may be 
mentioned those on Stone Circles at Raedykes, on old Crosses and 
unlettered Sepulchral Monuments, and on devices to prevent body- 
snatching. All his papers, it will be remembered, were admirably 
illustrated by his own photographs. Mr Mackie, who with Mr James 
Man- excavated the Castle Law Fort, Abernethy, a report of which 
appears in the Proceedings, acted as Clerk of Works on the Society’s 
excavations of the native forts on the Poltalloch estate and on Roman 
Stations, including those at Camelon and Newstead. 

Repi'esentation on Committees, etc. — The Council reappointed Mr 
Alexander O. Curie as the Society’s representative on the Ancient 
Monuments Advisory Board for Scotland. Mr Victor A. Noel Paton, 
W.S., was appointed to give evidence before the Committee on Sheriff 
Court Records. In response to an invitation given by the President 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Mr J. Graham Callander, 
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Director of the Museum, was selected to deliver an address on recent 
archaeological research in Scotland to that Society. 

Proceedings . — An advance copy of the Proceedings lies upon the 
table. A glance at the Table of Contents will indicate the wide area 
of research covered by the contributions. As in former volumes, 
archaeological papers outnumber those dealing with historic subjects. 

The Director of the Museum, Mr J. Graham Callander, gives an 
account of long cairns and other prehistoric monuments in Aberdeen- 
shire, and of a short cist at Bruceton, Alyth, and records a Bronze Age 
grave near Beauly, in which implements of flint and bronze were 
found associated with cremated human bones. Mr Callander also 
describes a beaker urn and a food-vessel of rather uncommon shape, 
both from Aberdeenshire ; in another pajier he deals with two seven- 
teenth-century Scottish spoons and a cane-top, all of silver, now in 
the Museum. An account of an interesting shafted implement from 
Bogancloch, in the parish of Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, is contributed 
by Dr James Curie. The Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Scot- 
land, Mr James S. Richardson, gives details of the hoard of bronze 
implements and trinkets from Wester Ord, Ros.s-shire, which he presented 
to the Museum last year. Mr Richai'dson also describes an early Iron 
Age burial at Blackness Castle. 

The excavation of the “Mutiny Stones,” the only long cairn known 
in the south-east of Scotland, certain constructive details of which 
suggest an affinity with the neolithic long cairns in the north, is described 
by Mr J. Hewat Craw. Excavations of other prehistoric sites are 
described by Mr Lethbridge, Mr Edwards, and Mr Ludovic M. Mann. 
Mr Edwards’s paper is devoted partly to a description of two interesting 
earth-houses which he examined with the help of the spade at Freswick 
Links, Caithness, and partly to an account of a mound at Ham, in the 
same county, while Mr Mann, who deals with recent discoveries in Arran, 
includes a description of a round cairn containing peculiar structural 
features and of a hoard of bronze palstaves. Mr F. C. Diack’s paper on the 
Auquhollie Stone, Kincardineshire, is of much interest to the philologist ; 
he gives a new reading of the inscription, and marshals arguments 
for a Scottish origin of Ogam writing. 

In “ Further Discoveries on the Line of the Antonine Wall ” Dr George 
Macdonald summarises fresh information which he has been able to 
gather since 191.5. Inter cdia, he has succeeded in laying down the 
line of the Wall from Inveravon to Bridgeness, and in definitely locating 
the position of the fort on Croy Hill. Reference must also be made to 
the brief interim report by Dr Macdonald and Mr A. O, Curie on the 
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excavations which are being conducted on the Roman fort situated at 
Mumrills, near Falkirk. This report covers two seasons’ work. As the 
site is valuable agricultural land, and is only available for excavation 
when not in use by the farmer, a considerable period must elaxjse before 
the work can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Despite these 
difficulties and limitations, very substantial results have already been 
obtained. 

To turn to the papers dealing with historical subjects, Dr W. Douglas 
Simpson sketches the architectural history of Bothwell Castle, while in 
another paiier he recalls the forgotten Priory of Monymvisk. Mr Charles 
E. Whitelaw describes variations of the Dog-lock found in Scottish fire- 
arms of the seventeenth century, and traces the evolution of this inter- 
mediary form of lock. Certain burials in Kirkwall Cathedral, discovered 
during recent alterations, form the subject of a paper by Mr John 
Mooney. The late Mr James Ritchie, in ‘'Whin-mills in Aberdeenshire,” 
has placed on record a now obsolete agricultural process, and Mr Stanley 
Carruthers gives an account of twelve old Scottish dances. 

The Museum . — The Council are glad to be able to state that the 
Comparative Gallery will be ready for opening to the public at an early 
date, substantial progress having been made with the supply of new 
cases and wdth the rearrangement and remounting of the collections. 

Additions to the collections have been .satisfactory in number and 
quality, 184 objects having been acquired by donation and 60 by purchase. 
Among the accessions may be mentioned the shafted implement referred 
to above, which was found at Bogancloch, and which has been secured 
for the Museum by Dr James Curie ; a cinerary urn, found near St 
Andrews about 40 years ago, presented by Dr Hay Fleming ; an im- 
portant hoard of bronze objects, found in 1866 at the Braes of Gight, 
near Methlick, Aberdeenshire, presented by Mr John Hamilton; a gold 
ring and a bronze armlet, presented by H.M. Office of W orks ; a number 
of pigmy flints from Dryburgh, presented by Mr John M. Corrie; a 
bronze axe from Dumfriesshire, presented by Mr John Corrie, Burnbank, 
Moniaive ; a bronze axe, likewise from Dumfriesshire, presented by Mr 
Symington; a cffib-like stone from Kingsteps Quarry, Nairn, presented 
by Mr A. A. MacGillivray ; a slab of sandstone bearing the incised figure 
of a bull, from the fort on East Lomond Hill, Fife, presented by Mr 
W. E. Strudley, Falkland ; a number of fragments of Neolithic and 
Bronze Age pottery from Malta, presented by Mr G. G. Sinclair ; a tally 
stick, presented by the King’s Remembrancer ; a set of bagpipes said to 
have been played at Waterloo and at the entry of George IV. into 
Edinburgh, presented by Mrs Younger, Melrose ; two Scottish broad- 
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swords, bequeathed by Mr Theodore Napier; an ivoiw snuff-mull in the 
form of a Highlander of the 1715 period, fully accoutred, presented by 
Mr Charles E. Whitelaw ; and a toddy ladle, two teaspoons, and a salt- 
spoon, all of silver, presented by Mr William Brook. A number of 
objects found in a grave at Craigscori'y, near Beanly, were secured 
through the King’s Remembrancer. 

Excavations . — The only excavation undertaken by the Society during 
last season was that on the Roman fort at Mumrills, already mentioned. 
The difficulties under which the work is proceeding have already been 
explained, and, in the circumstances, it is fortunate that the fort lies in 
two fields, so that when one is not available access can be had to the 
other. Thanks to the long spell of uninterrupted dry weather in the 
late autumn and early part of the wdnter, considerable progress was 
made in the investigation of the centi-al buildings of the Antonine fort. 
These were located without difficulty as the result of the previous year’s 
work. The foundations of the Principia were exposed, together with 
those of the granaries which lie on either side, and the dimensions of 
these buildings indicate that the fort must have been one of unusual 
importance. Although progress may be slow, it is sincerely to be hoj)ed 
that means may be forthcoming to enable the work to be continued 
annually. In comparison with the wonderful collection of relics which 
the Roman fort at Newstead produced, the finds at Mumrills have been 
meagre. This fact is perhaps not without historical significance. Does 
it imply that Mumrills was evacuated in a leisurely fashion, while from 
Newstead the departure was hurried, accompanied, perhaps, by disaster ? 
The Council desire to expre.ss their indebtedness to the owner of the 
site, Mr Forbes of Callendar, for permission to continue the excavations, 
and to the tenant, Mr Samuel Smith, for much help and hospitality 
extended to the Committee throughout the season. 

The Council at the same time desire to express their indebtedness 
and thanks to the Carnegie Trustees for a grant up to a limit of TlOO, 
towards the cost of these excavations, and to the Haverfield Trust for 
a similar donation. 

The Library. —The additions to the Library amount to 89 by donation 
and 28 by purchase. Besides these, a considerable number of publica- 
tions of learned societies, etc., have been received by way of exchange 
and by subscription. To the collection of manuscripts there have been 
three additions. 

The Rhind Lectureship.— Mr Eric Maclagan, Director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, has been appointed Rhind Lecturer for 1926, and 
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Dr George Macdonald for 1927, Mr Maelagan's lectures to be on Italian 
Renaissance Sculpture, and Dr Macdonald’s on a subject dealing with 
Roman Britain. Mr W. M. Mackenzie, Secretary of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Ancient Monuments (Scotland), the lecturer for 1925. will deliver 
his course, on The Mediaeval Castle in Scotland, in February next. 

The GunniiKj Felloirship . — The Gunning Fellowship for 1925 was 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards, A.ssistant Keeper of the Museum, to 
enable him to make certain excavations in Caithness. Several graves 
of a very unusual type were discovered. 

Chalmers- Jervise Prize . — The County of Dumfries was chosen as the 
district for the Chalmers-Jervise Prize Essay for 1925. Although the 
competition was extensively advertised, only one essay was received, 
but as it was not considered of sufficient archteological or historical 
value the prize was not awarded. 

ATHOLL, 

President. 

The Report was adopted on the motion of Sir James Balfour Paul, 
C.V.O., LL.D., seconded by Mr Alexander O. Curie. 

Mr J. Bolam Johnson, Treasurer, read the annual statement of the 
Society’s Funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the members. On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr Johnson for his gratuitous services. 
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Monday, Mth December 1925. 

ALEX. O. CURLE in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

J. R. Wardi.aw Burnet, Advocate. 60 Xorthnmbeiland Street. 

A. Robertson Cross. M.C.. B.A.. LL.B.. 13 Moray Place. 

George Gardner, M.C., Oakbank School. Aberdeen, 

The following Donations to the Museum, received during the recess, 
11th May to llOth Xovember 1925, were intimated, and thanks voted to 
the Donors : — 

(1) By Jame-s S. Donald, F.S.A.Scot. 

Communion Token, Inverness United Associated Congregation, 1821. 

(2) By J. Boyd Jajiieson, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

Bellarmine, measuring 8| inches in height, with a bearded mask on 

the front of the neck, found under the foundations of 218 Canongate. 

(3) By John Duncan, Summerhill Terrace, Berwick, through J. 

Hewat Craw, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Communion Tokens of Moffat. 

(4) By A. J. H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot., Assistant Keeper. 

Bone Comb, and fragment of another. Bone Whorl, Bronze Ring, 
and Splinter of Calcite showing half of a perforation, from kitchen- 
middens on Freswick Links, Caithness. 

(5) By A. Symington, Allanton, Auldgirth, through J. M. Corrie, 

F.SA.Scot. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 4f inches in length, 2i''g^ inches 
across the cutting edge, and inch across the flanges, found in a 
fort on Springfield Hill, Dunscore, Dumfriesshire. (See subsequent 
communication by Mr CoRRiE.) 

(6) By Ludovic M‘L. Mann, F.S.A.Scot. 

Cast of Stone Axe-hammer, measuring 2yf inches by 1^ inch by | 
inch. It is wedge-shaped, has a rounded butt, and expands slightly 
towards the cutting edge, which is f inch in length. The perforation 
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is countersunk from both sides. The original axe-hammer was picked 
up on the farm of Glengyre, Wigtownsliire. (See Proceedings, vol. Ivii., 
p. 102, fig. 2.) 

(7) By Rev. R. S. G. Axber.sox, B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Six Communion Tokens — Milnathort 1".P. Church, 1850 ; Orwell Associ- 
ate Congregation, 1807 ; Brampton English Presbyterian Church, 1853 ; 
Perth, St Paul’s, 1807 ; Liverpool, Canning Street, Presbyterian Church, 
1846 ; one unidentified. 





Fig. 1. Cresset-stone from Newtonhill, Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. 


Cresset formed of a rough block of stone (fig. 1), measuring 11 inches 
hy 10 inches hy 4| inches. Five cup-shaped cavities, ranging from 2j 
inches to 2f inches in diameter and 1 inch in depth, are cut on the upper 
side, one being placed in the centre and four round it at irregular 
intervals; in three of the spaces between the outer cups there is a 
shallow groove, radiating from near the central cavity towards the 
edges of the stone. From Newtonhill Farm, Kirkinner. Wigtownshire. 

(8) By Rev. James Meikle, B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Implement, oval, encircled by a deep wide groove round the 
middle (fig. 2), measuring 3| inches in length and IL; inch by 1® inch 
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in cross diameters at the bottom of the groove. The stone has not been 
used as a hammer or maul, as the rounded ends are not abraded or 
pitted by percussion. It was found by Mr Angus, schoolmaster, on 
Bargrennan Hill, Penninghame, Wigtownshire, many years ago. In 
accordance with the tradition that a local Covenanter had used a stone 
attached to a handle as a weapon, and that this weapon had been lost 
on Bargrennan Hill, Mr Angus believed that this was the veritable 



Fig. 2. Grooved Implement of Stone found on Bargrennnn 
Hill, Wigtownshire. 


stone. However, Sir Herbert Maxwell says that such stones were used 
as net-sinkers in the river Cree. 

Pair of old Handcuffs of Iron, with their Screw Key, found in Sniail- 
holm Tower, Roxburghshire. 

(9) By The Hon. Hew Hamilton Dalkymple, F.S.A.Scot. 

Iron Key, 7| inches long, from the Old Tolbooth, Edinburgh. 

(10) By A. A. MacGillivbay, Nairn, through George Bain, 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Implement of Stone resembling a Club or Pestle, measuring 16| inches 
long, 2| inches by 2^ inches in cross diameters at the thick end, and 
tapering to about l^V inch in diameter at the other. It curves slightly 
to one side near the thin end. Found in tirring ground at Kingsteps 
Quarry, 1 mile east of Nairn, in May 1925. 
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(11) By James Smith, Tayport, through J. M. Coreie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Rim fragments of a Cinerary Urn, with heavy overhanging rim, 
about If inch deep, thinning towards the lip, Avhich is rounded on the 
top, of reddish ware with a black core; it is decorated with rudely 
scored, crossed oblique lines. 

Two small rim fragments of very dark-coloured pottery, probably 
parts of a Cinerary Ui-n ; the top of the rim is flat, and immediately 
below is a band of ornamentation formed by groups of three incised 
oblique lines between double marginal lines. 

Rim fragment of a hand-made Pottery Vessel, the rim slightly OA'erted, 
of dark ware, showing a trace of red on the exterior of the wall, probably 
Iron Age. 

All from the Shanwell and Carpet Links, Tents Muir, Fife. 

(12) By Mrs Gordon, Creich Farm, through J. M. Coreie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Perforated Waterworn Stone, of irregularly triangular form, measur- 
ing 3| inches in greatest diameter, and IJ inch in thickness, the hole 
countersunk from both sides, from Creich Farm, Creich, Fife. 


(13) By John M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Whorl, measuring If inch in diameter, and inch in thickness, 
from the south-west corner of the fort on East Lomond Hill, Fife. 

(14) By H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

Sixteenth-century Finger-ring of Gold (fig. 3), measuring 
diameter, and Aveighing 57'4 grs. The sides of the hoop 
are chased and the shoulders of foliaceous form ; the 
quatrefoil bezel has the sides cut to resemble drooping 
petals, and contains an uncut ruby. Found outside the 
Avail of the north aisle of the naA’e, Dunkeld Cathedral. 

Penannular Armlet of Bronze, measuring 2^ inches 
by 2f inches in cross diameters externally, from an Early 
Iron Age grave at Blackness Castle. Taa^o fragments of 
bone, stained green, through lying in contact Avith the armlet, are pre- 
serA^ed. (See Proceedings, vol. lix. p. 118.) 



Fiff. 3. Finger-ring 
from Dunkeld 
Cathedral. (I.) 


(15) By W. E. Strudley, Bruce Arms Hotel, Falkland, through J. 
M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Irregularly-shaped Slab of YelloAA' Sandstone, measuring 17 inches by 
12 inches diagonally, and 3 inches in thickness, bearing on its upper part 
the incised figure of a bull walking; from the inside of the outer 
rampart on the south side of the fort on East Lomond Hill, Fife. Found 
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about live years ago by the donor. (See .subsequent communication by 
Mr Corrie.) 

(16) By Captain A. M. Simp.son, The Towers, Goring-on-Tharaes. 

Wooden Bisniar, from Gloup House, North Yell, Shetland. 

(17) By Miss Morag Macgagan, F.S.A.Scot. 

Iron Deer Trap with square jaws and two springs, measuring 2 feet 
7f inches in total length, from Newhall House, Midlothian, where it is 
said to have been preserved for more than 100 years. 

(18) By William Bannebman, M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Bronze Nest of Weights, from Gamrie, Banffshire. 

Copper Belt Plate of the Banffshire Local Militia, of convex oval form, 
measuring 3yV inches by 2| inches, bearing on front the star of the Order 
of the Thistle with a crown above it, and BANFFSHIRE LOCAL 
MILITIA round the edge, worn by William Dockar, Findon, Gamrie, an 
officer in the regiment, and grandfather of the donor. 

Old Linen Tablecloth, showing a crowned Scottish thistle in the 
centre, surrounded with other national emblems, and NEMO ME 
IMPUNE LACESSET and LES ARMES D’ECOSSE round the border, 
which belonged to Mrs Dockar, grandmother of the donor. 

(19) By James S. Richard.son, F.S.A.Scot. 

Brass Belt Plate of the Perthshire Highland Fencibles, of convex oval 
form, measuring inches by 2 tV inches, bearing on the front two 
sprays of Scottish thistles with a crown above and PHF in an oval panel 
below. 

Brass Belt Plate of the 21st Regiment (now Royal Scots Fusiliers), of 
convex oval form, bearing on the front a Scottish thistle crowned and 
NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT XXI round the edge. 

(20) By James Curle, LL.D., W.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

Old Brass Fishing Reel from Bemersyde, Berwickshire. 

(21) Bequeathed by the late Theodore Napier, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Andrea Ferrara Highland Broadswords, the blades measuring 
33| inches and 35] inches in length respectively. 

(22) By James Grant. 11 High Street, Grantown-on-Spey. 

Mould of Mica Schist for casting brooches, buttons, and other 
objects, measuring 2|| inches by 2iV inches by inch, imperfect. It 
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bears on one side matrices for two crowned heart-shaped brooches, a 
quatrefoil ornament, and a button, and on the other matrices for a 
somewhat similar brooch, a button, and another circular ornament. 
Part of the matrix for the button on one side and of the matrix foi- the 
ornament on the other side are broken off. From a field at Dreggie, 
near Grantown-on-Spey. 

(23) By Charles E. Whitelaw, F.S.A.Scot. 

Snuff Mull of Ivory (figs. 4 and 5), measuring 3j inches in height, carved 



Figs. 4 and .4. Snuff-mull of Ivory. Front and liack views. 


in the form of a three-quarter length figure of a Highlander of the 1715 
period, fully accoutred, dressed in a coat, belted plaid, sporran, and flat 
bonnet, with a basket-hilted broadsword in his right hand and a targe 
on his left arm, a dirk hanging in front, and a scroll-butt pistol at 
the left side. (See Proceedings, vol. xxxviii. p. 15.) 

(24) By 0. G. S. Crawford, H.M. Ordnance Survey. 

Part of a Glass Ball (about two-thirds), measuring } inch in diameter, 
of blue colour with yellow inlay, found on the site of an earthwork at 
Auchtertyre, Newtyle, Forfarshire. 
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(25) By William White, Shore Road, West Anstruther, through 

J. M. CoBKiE, F.S.A.Scot. 

Massive Stone Axe-hammer, measuring 8^ inches by inches by 3| 
inches, and having a chip broken off the cutting edge ; the perforation 
narrows slightly at the centre. F’roni the east of Fife. 

(26) By Thomas D. Bathgate, Gersa Schoolhouse, Watten. 

Seven Flint Implements, found in the Gersa district, Watten, 

Caithness. 

Cylindrical Object of white Quartz, measuring l^g inch in length 
and I inch in diameter, the ends smoothed probably by polishing, found 
near Gersa Schoolhouse. 

(27) By D. Ml^rray, 3 Craigie Crescent, Perth. 

Four Communion Tokens — Kettins; Dunblane, 1753; Edinburgh Dis- 
senting Congregation, 1810 ; Tannadice, 1800. 

(28) By Major Archibald Stirling, F.S.A.Scot. 

Old Clay Tobacco-pipe, stem broken, with a human face moulded on 
the back of the bowl facing the stem, from Edinburgh. 

(29) By John W. M. Loney, F.S.A.Scot. 

Fire Plate of the Norwich Union Office, of tinned Iron, gilded, nhich 
was affixed to the front of the house of the donor at 6 Carlton Street. 

(30) By Alexander M'Laggan, 191 F’erry Road, Leith. 

Sugar Chopper of Iron for breaking up the old conical sugar-loaves. 

(31) By William Brook, F.S.A.Scot. 

Silver Toddy Ladle, with Perth hall-mark, date 1810, maker JOHN 
SID. 

Silver Teaspoon, Old English, M’ith Edinburgh hall-mark, maker 
WILLIAM DAYIE (admitted 1740). 

Teaspoon with feather edge and Saltspoon, of Silver, both with 
Dundee hall-mark, maker ED. LIVINGSTON (admitted 1809). 

(32) By Miss E. Hil.son, 45 Moray Place, through George Mac- 

donald, C.B., LL.D. 

Communion Token, Coupar-Angus, 1744. 

(33) By Mrs L. Duff-Dunbar of Ackergill, F.S.A.Scot. 

Part of a Sculptured Slab of Clay Slate, bearing on one face a 
horizontal rectangular figure or .symbol. Below the rectangle is a short 
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section of a curved line, showing that there had been at least one other 
figure on the stone. 

Polished Disc of micaceous sandstone, measuring 21 inches in diameter, 
and inch in thickness. 

Both from the surface of a burial mound at Ackergill, Caithness. 

Bronze Chain, measuring 15f inches in length, found in a grave in the 
above mound. (See subsequent communication by A. J. H. Edwards, 
F.S.A.Scot.) 

It was announced that the following objects had been purchased for 
the Museum : — 

Highland Flat Ring Brooch of Silver, measuring 3^ inches in diameter, 
the front ornamented w’ith a zig-zag line, forming a voided six-pointed 
star, between two marginal lines, all inlaid with niello, within the points 
of the star being an engraved scale pattern, and, in the angles outside, 
engraved floral designs. The head of the pin is solid, not split, and the 
bar of the hinge is soldered on to the front of the ring. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, measuring IjV inches long and If inch across 
the cutting edge, the mouth of the socket, which measures If inch by 
liV inch in diameter, being oblong with rounded corners, and encircled 
by a slight moulding; the loop is complete, but there is a crack in one 
side of the socket. The axe has been covered with a green patina, but 
much of it has been scraped off. It was found at the southern base 
of North Berwick Law, East Lothian. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, measuring 3| inches long and 2 \ inches across 
the cutting edge. The mouth of the socket, which is oval in the inside 
and vesica-shaped outside, measures 1| inch by Ij'*,.; inch externally, and 
is surrounded by two mouldings, the upper of which tapers off into an 
acute angle at the lip. Found on Benachie, Aberdeenshire. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 5i inches long, 21 J inches across the 
cutting edge, and 1^ inch across the flanges. The cutting edge is 
crescentic, with recurved points. The axe has a slight stop-ridge, behind 
which, on the top and bottom edges, are slight projections, abrupt at the 
back and running in a regular curve into the cutting part. The axe is 
oi’iiamented by a curved ridge and a mid-rib in front of the stop-ridge, 
the curve bordered on each side by a row of punctidations, the outer 
row being carried round the back of the projections on the edges. This 
axe was found at Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 

From the Haughton House Sale: — 

Beaker (fig. 6) of red clay, measuring 6| inches in height, 6 inches 
in diameter across the mouth, 5| inches at the neck, 6^ inches at the 
VOL. LX. 2 
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bulge, and 3^ inches across the base, the wall being about i inch thick, 
ornamented by four bands of upright and crossed lines between marginal 
and divisional lines, some formed with a toothed stamp and others with a 
blunt-pointed tool ; from Leggat s Den, Chapel of Garioch, Aberdeenshire. 

Beaker (fig. 7) of buff clay, measuring 5| inches in height, 51 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, 4| inches at the neck, inches at the bulge, and 
3^ inches across the base, the wall * inch thick ; the top of the rim is 
flat, and the wall decorated hy three bands of herring-bone and lattice 




i Inches 


I ° j I i Inches 


Fig. 6. Beaker from Leggafs Den, Chapel of Fig. 7. Beaker from Broomliill, Tough 

Garioch, Aberdeenshire. Aberdeenshire. 

patterns between marginal and divisional lines made by a toothed stamp 
and pointed tool. A small piece of the rim extending from under the 
neck to the lip is wanting. The urn was found in a .sand-pit at Broomliill, 
Tough, Aberdeenshire. 

Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 5 inches long, 2 -^'^ inches across the 
cutting edge, and ^ inch thick, with a fine, green, glossy patina which 
has been scraped off in jilaces. 

Flat Bronze Axe with very slight flanges, measuring 5J inches long ^ 
2| inches across the cutting edge, and jV inch thick. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 5^ inches long, 2| inches across the 
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cutting edge, and 1| inch across the flanges, with a slight transverse ridge' 
on the top and bottom edges at the front of the wings, a faint mid-rib on 
each side, and traces of a fine, dark-green patina in parts. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 5/,; inches long, inches across 
cutting edge, and 1| inch across the flanges, with a small stop, formed by 
a thickening of the front part of the axe, a slight indication of a mid-rib 
in front of the stop, and remains of a dark-green patina in places. 

Bronze Sword, measuring 
23| inches in total length, 1^ 
inch across the widest part of 
the blade, and inch at the 
narrowest part near the hilt: 
a small piece of the top of the 
hilt plate is wanting, but, in 
the remaining part, there are 
six rivet holes (two in the 
centre of the hilt and two on 
each haunch of the hilt plate), 
three of which still retain their 
rivets. The sword has a thin, 
light-green patina. 

Bronze Sword, measuring 
23 J inches in total length, UJ 
inch in greatest width, and 
1^ inch at narrowest part of 
blade, with five rivet holes in 
the hilt plate (two in each of 
the haunches and one in the 
centre). 

One flange of a Stone Mould 
for casting Bronze Spear-heads 
and Knives (fig. 8), measuring 
ofV inches long, 1J,1 inch broad, and 1 inch thick, bearing on one side 
a matrix for a looped spear-head and on the other one for a leaf-shaped 
blade; a small hole is drilled through the centre near one end. 

Axe of grey Flint, measuring 2| inches by ^ inch by t'.t inch, flaked all 
over and ground at the cutting edge. 

Stone Axe, measuring 1| inch by 1/’,; inch by U;) inch, very small and 
finely ground. 

Knife of translucent grey Flint, measuring 3f\ inches long and inch 
broad at the butt, leaf-shaped, the point turned slightly to one side. 

Pointed Implement of grey Flint, measuring 2^v inches by 1| inch. 



1 O 1 2 I ! 

ii 1 .n 1 1 li I I lncr,e 5 . 


Fiff. S. Mould for casting Spear-heads and Blades 
of Bronze. 
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nicely flaked towards the point on one face, but with slight flaking on 
the other. 

Point of a Spear-head of grey Flint, measuring 21 inches long. 

Central part of an oval Knife or Spear-head of red Flint, measuring 
lyj inch by 1^ inch. 

Triangular Implement (Knife or Scraper), measuring 1| inch by 
lyV inch, finely dressed all over one side, but showing no flaking on 
the other. 

Stone Object of discoidal form, ground to lenticular section, measuring 
2rV inches by 2| inches in cross diameters, and 1^ inch thick. 

Whetstone of rectangular section, tapering slightly towards the ends, 
one of which is broken off, measuring 4| inches by 1| inch by | inch. 

Six perforated Stones, the holes nearly all countersunk on both sides : — 
(1) 3 inches in diameter, | inch thick ; (2) 2^ inches in diameter and 
yV inch thick ; (3) of mica schist, imperfect, 2xV inches in diameter and 
jV inch thick; (4) of slate, 1J| inch in diameter and ^ inch thick; (5) a 
waterworn pebble, I,;, inch in diameter and | inch thick; (0) inch 
in diameter and | inch thick. 

Stone Cup with an imperforate handle, the bowl, which measures 
4| inches by 4iV inches in external diameters at the mouth and 3i inches 
in height, being surrounded at the lip and half way up the wall by 
raised mouldings decorated with vertically incised lines, and the handle, 
which projects If inch, and measures inch in breadth and inch in 
thickness, being also decorated round the sides and end by vertical lines. 

Stone Cup with a short vertically perforated handle projecting 1 inch ; 
the bowl, which measures 3fV inches in diameter externally and 2| inches 
in height, is encircled by a band of incised herring-bone pattern about 
the middle, and is grooved under the brim. 

Stone Cup with a vertically perforated handle projecting 2 inches; 
the bowl, measuring 6| inches in diameter and 3j inches in height, is 
encircled (1 inch below the rim) by a raised moulding decorated with 
vertical incised lines about J inch apart ; it has been broken, and re- 
paired with cement. 

Whorl of Lead, measuring ^ inch in diameter and inch thick, orna- 
mented by a series of raised circles with a pellet in the centre on one side, 
and radiating lines on the other. 

These relics came from Haughton House, Alford, Aberdeenshire, and 
probably were found in Aberdeenshire ; possibly many of them came 
from the Alford district. 

Bronze Pin, measuring 3|J inches in length, with an oval discoidal 
head, inch in breadth, and a slight projection on either side below it; 
on the front and back of the head is an incised cross ; the stem is bent. 
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Five fragments of hand-made Pottery of black ware with a buff- 
coloured skin inside and outside. 

Both the pin and the pottery were found in a field near the farm 
steading at Mid Town, Freswick, Caithness. 

Two Discs of Shale, measuring inches and 3| inches in greatest 
diameters and IfV inch and inch in greatest thickness respectively, the 
first showing tool-marks round the periphery and on the upper side, and 
the second round the periphery only ; from Ackergill Links, Caithness. 

Pair of joiner’s or mason's Compasses of Brass, with the extremities of 
the legs and the quadrant formed of iron, measuring 15f inches in length ; 
the name WILLIAM SCOT 16.50 
is engraved on one leg and 
GEORGE SCOTT 16 ■ on the 
other ; from a house in the 
Canongate. 

Food-vessel (fig. 9), measuring 
4^ inches in height, 5| inches in 
external diameter across the 
mouth, 5g inches at the shoulder, 
and 2| inches across the base, of 
yellowish-broAvn ware. Round 
the shoulder is a double mould- 
ing with eight lugs, unpierced 
but with slight indentations on 
the sides suggestive of perfora- 
tions, placed at irregular in- 
tervals ; the neck is constricted, 
and the mouth is slightly everted 
at the lip, which is obliquely bevelled towards the interior; the taper- 
ing lower part of the vessel expands slightly at the base to form a 
foot. The top of the rim is decorated by four lines of twisted cord 
impressions ; the wall, from the lip to the base, is covered with upright 
zig-zags of the so-called maggot pattern, formed by the impressions 
of a thin cord twisted tightly round a core, and the base shows some 
crossed incised lines made by a pointed tool; found in a cist, about 
five years ago, on the farm of Beley (Belie), parish of Dunino, Fife. 

Carved Stone Ball, measuring inches in diameter, with 154 small 
bosses, from Aberdeenshire; probably from the Rhynie district. 

Flattened spheroidal Stone Object with large indented hollow on 
each of the fiat sides, measuring 2f inches in diameter and lif inch in 
thickness, from Cloister Seat, Udny, Aberdeenshire. 

Water-rolled Plate of Shale, measuring 3^ inches by 2| inches by 


_? Inches 


Fig. 0. Food-vessel from Beley, Dunino, Fife. 
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1 inch, with the two flat sides and one edge ground smooth by polishing ; 
found at Shankston, Aberdeenshire, April 1863. 

Fragment of Axe of grey Flint, measuring 2f inches by 1| inch, the 
greater part of the cutting edge remaining, the top and bottom sides 
ground flat, from Morayshire. 

Bead of amber-coloured Glass streaked obliquely with yellow bands, 
of flattened discoidal form, measuring | inch in diameter and inch 
in thickness, from Aberdeenshire. 

Donations to the Library 

(1) By Miss E. Gourlay Hutchesox, F.S.A.Scot. 

Broughty Ferry and District. Guide to its Places of Historical 
Interest. 

(2) By Dr Carl Fred. Kolderup, Director, Tlie Museum, Bergen. 

Bergen's Museum, 192.5 (publie a I’occasion du centenaire de Bergen). 

(3) By W. K. Die Ksox, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Genealogy of the Finns ; the Finno-Ugrian Peoples. By U. T. 
Sirelius. Helsingfors, 192il. 

(4) By Rev. A. M'Neiee Houston, J.P., M.A., B.D., F.S.A.Scot., the 

Author. 

Auchterderran, Fife : a Parish History. 

(5) By Norwich Castle Museum Cojimittee. 

City of Norwich. The Report of the Castle Museum Committee to the 
Council, 1924. 

(6) By The Tru-stees of the British Museum. 

A Guide to the Pottery and Porcelain of the Far East in the Depart- 
ments of Ceramics and Ethnography, 1924. 

A Map of the World, designed by Gio. Matteo Contarini, engraved by 
Fran. Roselli, 1.506. London, 1924. 

Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum. 
Vol. i. Part i. — Prehistoric Hilgean Pottery. London, 1925. 

(7) By Thomas Sheppard, M.Sc., F.G.S., F.S.A.Scot., the Editor. 

Hull Museum Publications, No. 139. Record of Additions, No. Ixvii. 
No. 140— Numismatic Notes. 
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(8) By Professor G. Baldwin Brown, LL.D., F.B.A., F.S.A.Scot., the 
Author. 

The Arts in Early England : Anglo-Saxon Architecture. London, 1925. 

(9) By Rev. Andreav Baird, B.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Annals of a Tweeddale Parish : Broughton, Glenholin, and Kilbucho. 
Glasgow, 1924. 

(10) By Robert Murdoch Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

William Smith, Printer and Publisher, 1840-1921 ; An Appreciation. 
Aberdeen, 1922. 

Recent Progress of the Doric. Aberdeen, 1924. 

Some Remai’ks on the Doric. Aberdeen, 1922. 

Rhymed Lore : a Miscellaneous Collection. Aberdeen, 1923. 

Two Burns Vignettes. Aberdeen, 1922. 

An Old Book-Selling Firm— Alexander Angus & Son. Aberdeen, 

1923. 

Aberdeen Musical Bibliography, 1814-40. Aberdeen, 1925. 

GaA’in Greig and his Work. By Alexander Keith, M.A. Aberdeen, 

1924. 


(11) By William Bannerman, Ch.M., M.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
On the Extinction of Gaelic in Buchan and Lower Banlfshire. Banff, 
1895. 


(12) By Henry George Farmer, M.A., M.R.A.S., F.S.A.Scot., the 

Author. 

The Band of H.M. Scots Guards (Historical Notes). Musical Standard, 
20th May 1922. 

Clues for the Arabian Influence on European Musical Theory. 
Glasgow, 1925. 

Arabic Musical Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Glasgow, 1925. 

(13) By Hugh Marwick, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

Proceedings of the Orkney Antiquarian Society. Vol. iii. 1924-5. 

(14) By Victor T. Hodgson, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

West Highland Museum. Exhibition Catalogue. Prince Charles 
Edward and the ’45 Campaign. Held at Fort William, July-September 

1925. 
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(15) By T. W. WooDHEAD, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.L.S., Technical College, 
Huddersfield, the Editor. 

The Tolson Memorial Museum Publications. Handbook lY. — Hudders- 
field in Roman Times. By Ian A. Richmond, B.A.(Oxon.). Huddersfield, 
1935. 


(16) By Mag. art. Sigurd Grieg, Underbestyrer ved Universitetets 

Oldsaksamling, Oslo, Norway. 

Oldtiden Tidskrift for Norsk Forhistorie. Vols. iii.-ix. 

Norske Oldfund, I. and III. Christiania, 1916 and 1930. 

(17) By Alexander O. Curle, F.S.A.Scot. 

The Monastery of Saint Mochaoi of Nendrum. By H. C. Lawlor, M.A., 
M.R.I.A. Belfast, 1925. 

Fifth List of Monuments prepared by the Commissioners of Works. 

(18) By Kief Academy of Science, Korolenko Street, 57, Kief. 

Bulletin du Laboratoire d’ Anthropologic et d'Ethnologie fonde a 
I’honneur de Th. Volkov. Kief, 1935. 

(19) By Messrs W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd., Edina Works, Easter 

Road. 

One Hundred Years of Map Making. 18 pp. 

(20) By Dr MOtefindt, Wernigerode am Harz, Germanj^, the Author 

and Compiler. 

Zur Geschichte der Schraube. 

YerofiFentlichungen von Alfred Gotze zu .seinem 60 Geburtstage, 1890- 
1925. 


(21) By A. Francis Stedart, F.S.A.Scot. 

Dalkeith, its Castle and its Palace. Edinburgh, 1925. 

(22) By Lieut.-General Sir Aylmer Hunter- Weston, K.C.B., D.S.O., 

R.E., M.P., of Hunterston, West Kilbride. 

Some Family Papers of the Hunters of Hunterston. Edited by M. S. 
Shaw, W.S. Edinburgh, 1925. 
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(23) By The Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, 

Stockholm. 

Monografiserien, No. 15 — Bronsaldersmanteln fran Gerumsberget i 
Vastergotland, av Lennart von Post, Enielie von Walterstorff, Sune 
Lindqvist. Stockholm, 1925. 

(24) By E. Herbert Stone, F.S.A., The Retreat, Devizes, the Author. 

The Orientation of Stonehenge. From The Nineteenth Century, 
September, 1925. 

The Story of Stonehenge. 

(25) By Mrs Reid, F.S.A.Scot. 

Lauriston Castle: The Estate and its Owners. By John A. Fairley. 

(26) By The Royal Historical Society. 

British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789. Vol. ii. France, 1689-1721. 
Edited for the Society bj^ L. G. Wickham Legg, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

(27) By Dr Sophus Muller, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 

Communautes Stjdistiques en Europe dans le Recent Age de la Pierre. 
Extrait des Mem. de la Soc. Roy. des Antiqu. du Nord, 1920-5. 

(28) By Dr Robert Eisler, the Author. 

Orpisch-Dionysische Mysterien-Gedanken in der Christlichen Antike. 

(29) Bj" The Curator, Colchester Museum of Local Antiquities. 
Report for the Year ended 31st March 1925. 

(30) By Professor T. H. Bryce, M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

A History of Peeblesshire. Vol. i. Edited by James Walter Buchan, 
M.A., LL.B. (Town Clerk of Peebles). Glasgow, 1925. 

(31) By J. S. Donald, F.S.A.Scot. 

Discharge in favour of Robert Duff, a soldier in the 1st Battalion, 
4th Regiment of Fencible Infantry (Breadalbane Fencibles), dated 18th 
April 1799. 

William Douglas, F.S.A.Scot., has presented to the Society a large 
number of the blocks used to illustrate The Past in the Present, by Sir 
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Arthur Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. ; Scotland in Early Christian and Scotland 
in Pagan Times, hy Joseph Anderson, LL.D. ; and Characteristics of Old 
Church Architecture, by Thomas S. Muir. 

Purchases for the Library : — 

Fossil Man in Spain. By Hugo Obermaier. Yale University Press, 
1924. 

The Races of Man and their Distribution. New Edition. By A. C. 
Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. Cambridge, 1924. 

General Index to the Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1895-1924. 

The Restoration of Ancient Bronzes and other Alloys. First Report. 
By Professor Colin G. Fink, Ph.D., and Charles H. Eldridge, B.S., the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York, 1925. 

Lists of Monuments prepared by H.M. Commissioners of Works, I. -IV. 

Dumbartonshire : County and Burgh, from the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century to the Present Time. Part iii. By John Irving, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

Dictionnaire d’Archeologie Chretienne et de Liturgie. Cabrol. Vol. vi. 
part ii. 

The Long Barrows of the Cotswolds. By O. G. S. Crawford, B.A., 
F.S.A. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

NOTICE OF (1) CERTAIN BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM DUMFRIES- 
SHIRE ; AND (2) A SYMBOL STONE PROM EAST LOMOND HILL, 
FIFE, RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. By 
J. M. CORRIE, P.S.A.Scot. 

(1) Broxze Implements from Dumfriesshire. 

In his instructive paper on Scottish Bronze Age Hoards ^ Mr Callander 
has pointed out that the number of bronze objects found in Scotland 
cannot be considered very large when compared with the number found 
in England and Ireland. It is therefore very desirable that as many 
known examples as possible should be recorded and described in the 
Proceedings of this Society, and I wish to direct attention to a number 
from Dumfriesshire that have not previously been noted. 

Bronze Hoard fro)n Greyfriars Church, Dumfries. — A series of plaster 
casts representing four axes and two spear-heads of bronze has, for 
many years, been preserved in the collection of the Dumfriesshire and 
Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, and the label on the 
exhibit records that the original implements are said to have been 
found when excavating for the foundations of Greyfriars Church, 
Dumfries, in 1866. At the time of these excavations it was reported in 
the local press that a careful watch was being kept for relics, and a 
subsequent notice recorded the finding of a bronze figure of Christ.'^ 
Reference to this find is also made in the Transactions of the Dumfries- 
shire Society,^ but there is no mention of the discovery of the axes and 
spear-heads represented by the casts just referred to. The original 
implements, it is believed, were at one time preserved in a private 
museum at the Crichton Royal Institution, Dumfries, but that collec- 
tion was given up many years ago, and, until recently, it was thought 
that all the relics had been dispersed. The accidental finding of one of 
the axes, however, induced Mr James Flett, Clerk of Works at the 
Institution, to make further search, and it is gratifying to leai-n that 
a number of relics— including two more of the original axes from the 
supposed Greyfriars hoard — has since been recovered. The illustration 
(fig. 1) is made from photographs of three of the implements them- 

‘ Proceedings, vol. Ivii. pp. 123-66. 

- This relic, which originally had formed part of a crucifix, has been figured in Dowden’s 
Mediceval Church in Scotland, p. 124. 

“ Transactions Diunfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society 
1866-7, p. 31. 
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selves, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, and of three of the casts, Nos. 1, 5, and 6. It is 
probable that a manuscript catalogue of the Crichton collection would, 
at one time, be in existence, but, if so, all trace of it has been lost, and 
our information in respect of the find location of these relics is derived 
solely from the very unsatisfactory record affixed to the casts. This 
is unfortunate, because there is difficulty in reconciling the number of 
casts with references to the Crichton exhibits gleaned from other 
sources. In the catalogue of a Loan Exhibition held in Dumfries on 
26th June 1865— a year prior to the discovery of the Greyfriars relics — 
the Crichton Museum is represented by “ two hatchets and one spear- 
head,’ whereas in a later Exhibition, on 7th July 1873, “four axes and 
two spear-heads” — the number actually represented by the casts — are 
included in the catalogue. The inference that the casts deposited by 
the Dumfriesshire Society in the Observatoiy Museum, Maxwelltown, 
in 1880' — which are those referred to — were, in reality, replicas of all 
the bronze relics preserved at the Crichton Royal Institution, appears 
obvious. That a hoard of bronze implements was actually discovered 
at Greyfriars Church, and that for some reason or another it escaped 
notice at the time, can scarcely he questioned, but in view of the infor- 
mation at present available it appears probable that the hoard consisted 
of only two axes and one spear-head which cannot now be identified 
from the other specimens whose provenance is not known. 

The axes are all of the flanged and palstave types, and they represent 
a group more or less illustrative of the development of these forms of 
bronze implements. No. 1, fig. 1, the smallest implement in the series, 
measures 3| inches in length. It is provided with broadly developed 
lateral flanges and a well-defined stop ridge. It has a cutting edge of 
If inch, and is nearly 1 inch in width across the broadest portion of 
the flanges, which are abruptly reduced in breadth near the butt, and 
the axe is thinned at the shaft recess to a thickness of } of an inch. 
No. 2, fig. 1, measures il inches in length, and has the same well-developed 
flanges tapering, in this instance, equally and gradually towards the butt 
and cutting edge, and it shows a stop ridge prominently defined on its 
two sides. The axe, like the first, is thinned to a thickness of f of an 
inch behind the stop ridge, and the cutting edge is 1| inch across. 
No. 3, fig. 1, shows several new features. The most obvious is the widen- 
ing of the cutting edge, but the axe has also been increased in thickness 
to I of an inch, and it shows an additional feature in the shape of a 
vertical mid-rib, which serves the double purpose of a simple decorative 
motif and a strengthening ridge for the blade. The implement measures 

* Transactions Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society 
1880-1. App. C., p. 80. 
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inches in length and 2| inches acro.ss the cutting face, and it is 
furnished with well-defined flanges and stop ridges. No. 4, fig. 1, 
measuring .5^ inches in length and If inch across the cutting face, 
illustrates a further development in the provision of what has obviously 
been intended as a side loop for additional attachment to the shaft, and 
in a more definite amalgamation of the same broad flanges with the 
well-defined stop ridges. It is of peculiar interest in being an unfinished 
specimen, the inequalities of the casting not having been removed by 
dressing, and the side loop, in particular, being left as an unperforated 
lug. The specimen also retains the strengthening mid-rib in front of the 
stop ridge. 

Coming now to the spear-heads, No. 5, fig. 1, represents a fine specimen 
of rare form, known from the name of a place in the Isle of Wight, 
where the first recognised example was found, as the “Arreton Down 
type.” Blades of this description have sometimes been regarded as 
daggers, but it has been demonstrated that thei-e are features in their 
consti’uction and method of mounting which show that they are spear- 
heads.^ The blade is usually thick and strong, showing a central ridge, 
and having the sides more or less fluted or lined where the metal is 
reduced in thickness. In its earliest form the type was provided with a 
long, narrow tang perforated at the end for a pin or rivet, as seen on 
two Scottish examples from Whitehaugh Moss, near Muirkirk, Ayrshire,- 
and from Crawford Priory, in the parish of Cupar, Fife.® Two examples 
— one from the Arreton Down hoard, and another from Snowshill, in 
Gloucestershire — -were furnished with a ferrule riveted upon the tang. 
A later development shows the tang displaced by a socket formed by 
casting the blade and ferrule in one piece. The example from Dumfries 
belongs to the latter early socketed variety, and it shows the interesting 
feature of having the rivet heads of the earlier form retained as a 
decorative motif. It measures 7| inches in length. The only other 
known Scottish example of this class is a small one, showing two rivet 
holes and a somewhat squared socket, which was found at Kincluny, 
in the parish of Durris, Kincardineshire, and is now in the National 
Collection.^ 

The second spear-head. No. 6, fig. 1, of the Dumfries specimens exhibits 
developments of a later period in the addition of loops on the socket for 
the more secure attachment to the shaft, and the introduction of the 
leaf-shaped blade, with a hollow mid-rib formed by continuing the socket 

'■ Archieologia. vol. Ixi., pt. 2. pp. 44.V-6. 

= Scotland in Pagan Tiinen -Bronze and Stogie Ages. p. LSfl, fig. 1S.5. Since this paper was read 
the specimen has l)een presented to the National Collection. 

“ Proceedings, vol. xxviii. pp. 21i4-2.5. tig. 1. 

* Proceedings, vol. liv. p. 149. 
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nearly to the point. This spear-head, which measures 7^ inches in length 
and 1^ inch across the hlade, has lost one of the loops on the socket 
and has had the blade bent forward slightly near the point. 

Th ree Bronze Relics from Dunscore . — On the 26th March of this year, 
a flat bronze axe was found by Mr William Wilson, a workman employed 
by Mr A. Laurie of Brockhillstone Farm, in the parish of Dunscore, 
Dumfriesshire, to remove sand and gravel from a large moraine heap 
situated between 200 and 300 yards north of the farmhouse, and about 
700 yards, or thereby, to the east of the well-defined motehill of Birkshaw, 
in the neighbouring parish of Glencairn. The axe was observed by Mr 
Wilson amongst the debris of a slight fall of earth, and the depth at 
which it was originally embedded cannot therefore be determined with 
certainty. Mr Wilson expresses the opinion that the implement came 
from about 2 feet from the surface of the crest of the knoll, and that 
there was nothing to indicate an intruded deposit. The relic was 
acquired by my father — to whom the discovery had been immediately 
reported — and it has since been presented by him to the National Collec- 
tion. A special interest may be attached to the axe because of the fact 
that it is the first specimen of the flat type from Dumfriesshire to find 
a place in the National Museum, and only the second example of the 
type definitely known to have been discovered in the county.' The axe 
is a little uneven along the cutting edge, but it is otherwise in a remark- 
ably good state of preservation. It is covered with a thick green patina, 
and bears no ornamentation. The measurements are 6 inches long, 3| 
inches across the cutting edge, and inch thick in the middle of its 
length, thinning gradually and evenly to the cutting face and to a 
slightly rounded end, inch in width, at the butt. The lateral edges 
are ridged and beautifully curved, and the implement weighs exactly 
16| ounces. 

Two other bronze relics, an axe and a large leaf-shaped spear-head, 
both of them said to have been found at different times on, or near, 
the foi't at Springfield Hill, in the same parish, may be included in this 
short notice.- The first relic— an axe of the flanged type — was brought 
to my notice through Information supi)lied by Mr M'Murdo, Woodfoot, 
Dunscore, shortly after the discovery of the Brockhillstone specimen. 
It had long been in the possession of Mr A. Symington, Allanton, Auld- 
girth, Dumfriesshire, the proprietor of the estate on which Springfield 
Hill fort is situated. As a result of my inquiries he has generously 
presented the implement to the National Museum. The axe. which 

' The other specimen was fouml on the farm of South Cowslmw. in Tiinvald parish. 

- The Xew Statistical Account mentions a third relic from the same site, but its precise 
character is not .specified. 
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appears to have been found about sixteen years ago, is well preserved, 
and measures 4f inches in length and 2/6 inches across the cutting edge. 
The flanges are broadly defined, but they do not reach the “palstave” 
form, and the unusually developed stop ridge presents the appearance 
of having been dressed up after casting. The sides expand gradually 
from a butt, 1 inch in width, till reaching the sharp and somewhat 
oblique cutting edge, where they terminate in very sharply defined and 
upturned pointed curves. The second relic found in November 1865 by 
a son of Mr Hyslop, the farmer, at a point on the same fort known as 
“Camp Hill,” is a large, plain, leaf-shaped spear-head with prominent 
mid-rib, and of late Bronze Age type, slightly imperfect at the socket, 
and now measuring 12^ inches in length. It is preserved in Dr Grierson’s 
Museum at Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

(2) Symbol Stone from East Lomond Hill, Fife. 

A noteworthy addition to the sculptured stones in the Museum has 
this summer been made by the donation of a small slab bearing the 
incised figure of a bull (fig. 2). While engaged on the survey of the 
archfeological remains of the county of Fife for the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland, I had occasion 
to visit the large and very interesting fort on the top of the East 
Lomond Hill, in the parish of Falkland, and in the course of my inspec- 
tion of the fort I picked up a spindle whorl and a small fragment of 
pottery from the debris of one of the defences. On mentioning my 
finds to Mr William Strudley of the Bruce Arms Hotel, Falkland, he 
vouchsafed the information that a number of years ago he had found 
on the same fort a fragment of stone with the figure of a bull carved 
upon it, and that, being much struck with the quality of the representa- 
tion, he had carried the stone home in his shooting-bag. The slab was 
produced for my inspection, and I thereupon asked Mr Strudley if he 
would be willing to part with it. On hearing that I desired it for the 
National Collection he generously consented to give it as a donation, 
and he has obligingly furnished the necessary particulars as to the y ear 
and precise location of the find. The stone was discovered about 19^, 
within the precincts of the fort on its south side. It consists of a slab 
of yellow sandstone, measuring 17 inches by 12 inches diagonally and 
3 inches thick, bearing on the upper portion, in incised sculpture, the 
spirited and artistic representation of a bull walking. The nature of 
the sculpture indicates that the artist had accomplished the design, 
not by the chisel, but by the method of percussing or pecking out the 
conventional outline of the figure. The special class to which it 
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belongs, showing the figure of a bull incised, is already well known, 
six examples from Burghead, in Elginshii-e, and two from Inverness 
having been figured and described in the Procf’fdings,^ and in The Earhj 
Chriatian 3[onuments of Scotland, ])p. 102-8 and 118-24. They have, 
however, been hitherto restricted in their geographical distribution to 



Fig. 2. Symbol Stone from East Lomond Hill, Fife. 

these two northern counties, and the acquisition of a specimen from 
the midland and maritime county of Fife is, on that account, of special 
importance. The design on the Fifeshire .slah differs in some degree 
from that of the other examples. On the Burghead and Inverness 
slabs the hoofs of the bulls are distinctly shown and the limh lines are 
conventionally embellished with spirals, whereas, in depicting the 

* Vols. iv. p. 355, pi. ii. tigs. 1, 2. and 3 ; x. pp. Olfl-o ; xxiii. pp. 348-9. 

VOL. LX. 3 
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animal on the East Lomond specimen, the artist has adhered, with 
pleasing effect, to a simple and more natural treatment by omitting 
the conventional curves. He has, perhaps intentionally, left the hoofs 
unclosed to portray the animal as it was presented to him with the 
feet obscured. The eye, also, shows a slight variation. In the Burghead 
and Inverness examples it is shown as a completed oval with a dotted 
centre, but in the Fife specimen it is effected by a small semicircular 
incision with the extremities linked to the forehead. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the gentlemen named for their 
valuable donations. 


II. 

DISCOVERY OF STONE CISTS AT STENNESS, ORKNEY. 

Bv J. G. MARWICK, F.S.A.Scot. 

There is no richer field for the antiquary in Orkney than the 
parish of Stenness, on which are located the famous standing stones 
bearing its name, and the chambered cairn known as the Maeshowe. 
Ill all the parish there appears to be no better part than the farm 
of Brodgar on which to unearth some relic of bygone ages. This 
farm lies adjacent to the standing stones — in fact includes them. The 
large circle lies at its northern end, while the smaller circle with the 
restored burial chamber lies approximately at the south, with other 
standing stones here and there on the fields. The fields lie in wedge- 
shaped formation, narrowing towards the Bridge of Brodgar, having 
the Loch of Harray on the north side and the Loch of Stenness on the 
south. 

Amid such surroundings it is not to be wondered at that the 
proprietor, Mr Wishart, uncovered several cists, when ploughing, in 
the latter end of February last. The spot where they were found was 
about mid-way between the larger circle and the smaller on that 
part where the land narrows between the two lochs. The find con- 
sisted of a series of cists. Unfortunately, I did not see them in situ, 
but I shall try to describe them as nearly as possible from what the 
finder told me. There were four graves lying parallel to each other, 
in a line running north and south, with a smaller structure (it could 
hardly be called a grave) in addition, set at the northern end of the 
row. They were about 6 inches under the soil; each of the larger 
graves measured about 3 feet long, 2 feet broad, and 1 foot deep, while 
the smaller cist was about 6 inches square and as deep as the others. 
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The graves were formed by stones set on edge, having the main axis 
lying east and west. 

Three of the large cists contained unburnt bones, which lay in the 
west end of each. In the other end of each grave was a rounded water- 
worn stone, the largest, measuring 5 inches by inches, and the 
smallest, 4 inches by 31 inches, being shown on fig. 1. The fourth cist, 
at the south end of the row, was empty, as was also the smaller one. 
The bottom of the three cists first mentioned consisted of a flat stone, 
but there was no stone on the bottom of the fourth one, nor of the 
small cist. 

Outside and overlapping the eastern ends of two of the large cists, 
those in the centre, was a flat triangular stone with its apex removed. 
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set at an angle point downward, but separate from the cists. Mr 
Wishart, unfortunately, did not worry much about the find. His 
chief idea was to clear his field of offending and awkward stones, so 
he promptly removed the lot. Possibly the find would never have 
been recorded at all had he not observed curious marks on the last- 
mentioned stone. These marks consist of a series of sculpturings of 
a kind never before found in these islands, so far as 1 know. The 
markings consist of eight bands of lattice patterns between single 
marginal lines cut across the edge of the stone. It was two months 
after the discovery before I was informed about it. But immediately, 
with my friend and neighbour Mr J. Rae, I went to the farm, where 
we saw the spot and the stone, and obtained the foregoing description. 
A neighbouring farmer, Mr P. Leith, who was interested in anti- 
quarian matters, had photographed the marked stone with two of the 
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round stones found in the cists, on its top (fig. 1). On our first visit we 
took a rough rubbing of the markings, but returned a week later for 
others. This stone measures 30 inches in length in front, tapering 
to 13 inches at the back, and is 3i inches in thickness. 

Mr Leith, along with a friend, went to the trouble of digging in 
the hole after the cists had been removed. He continued to find any 
amount of stones, and at a lower level, about a depth of 5 feet lower 
down, came upon another cist, which contained nothing but ashes of 
reddish colour. 

The field containing these graves appears to contain much of archaeo- 
logical interest, and as we have interested Mr Wishart sufficiently, we 
can depend on him giving timely notice of any further discovery he 
may happen to make. 


III. 

THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND IN THE 
PORTOLAN CHARTS. By MICHAEL C. ANDREWS. E.S.A.Scot., 
F.R.S.G.8., M.R.I.A. 

One of the most characteristic features of those early nautical maps 
which are known as Portolan Charts is that they confine their attention 
almost exclusively to coastal features, seaports and islands. Representa- 
tions of internal physical features are comparatively rare,' especially in 
the work of the earlier period, and where introduced indicate by their 
inaccurate and conventional forms either a want of knowledge or a 
lack of interest on the part of the draughtsmen. Political boundaries 
of countries, states, and kingdoms are altogether omitted, and even 
their natural frontiers are seldom indicated.- 

The borderland between Scotland and England appears, however, to 
be one of the exceptions to this rule; for, although it does not present 
any features of importance to the navigator, yet some form of natural 
frontier is very generally represented. This representation takes 
different forms in the work of different cartographical schools, executed 
at different dates (PI. I.) ; but the complete separation of Scotland from 
England, which is a common feature in the sixteenth century, has been 
so often insisted upon that there is a grave danger of supposing that 
this is the normal form in all Portolan Charts.® 

* E. L. Stevenson, Portolan Charts, their Origin and Characteristics, New York (Hispanic 
Society), 1911, p. 24 ; A. E. NordenskioUl, Periplus, Stockholm, 1897, p. ISa. 

= K. Kretschmer, Die italienischen Portolane des Mittelalters, Berlin. 19a), p. 44. 

^ J. E. Shearer, Old Maps and Map Makers of Scotland, Stirling, 1905, pp’. 9, 10; P. Hume 
Brown, Early Travellers in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1891, Introduction, p. ix. 
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The twofold object of this paper is to point out that it is quite 
exceptional to find Scotland and England represented as two distinct 
islands in charts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and to 
suggest that the complete separation which is to be found in so many 
charts of the sixteenth century is due to the unintelligent copying of 
earlier examples, which did not indicate it, rather than to any real 
belief in the insularity of Scotland. 

To establish the first proposition a comparative study has been 
made of the representation of the British Islands in as many as possible 
of the early charts which are known to include them. The lack of a 
sufficient number of reproductions, and the reduced size and unsatis- 
factory presentation of some of these, has made it necessary to obtain 
full-sized photographs, taken directly from the originals. All the 
recorded charts of the fourteenth century, twenty-two in number, have 
been examined ; but unhappily a similar completeness cannot be claimed 
for those of the fifteenth century. For this period eighty-one examples 
have been scrutinised. Sixteen other charts belonging to this century 
have been recorded, of which four by Gratiosus Benincasa probably do 
not differ from the eighteen examples by this author already studied, 
all of which are remarkably similar. The remaining twelve, which may 
or may not include the British Islands, were recorded by Uzielli over 
forty years ago, but either cannot now be traced by the authorities of the 
libraries to which they were assigned, or are in inaccessible private collec- 
tions in Italy, some of which have apparently been dispei-sed since that 
time. 

A comparative examination of this considerable mass of original 
material indicates that, so far as the representation of the British Islands 
is concei-ned, the charts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may 
he classified according to four distinct types. The schemes adopted by 
cartographers for the boundary between Scotland and England are also 
four in number. Fifteen charts exhibit no division whatever between 
the two kingdoms. Forty-four examples adopt as a boundary, either 
in pictorial or symbolic form, a central mountain, from which fiow two 
rivers, one to the eastern and the other to the western sea. In twenty- 
seven charts the frontier is only partially defined; two river estuaries 
or wide arms of the sea run inland to a greater or less distance, but do 
not meet, and the central mountain is wanting. A completely insular 
form is given to Scotland in eight examples only ; while three othei s, 
which divide Scotland from England by a continuous but nairow river 
joining the eastern and western estuaries, may be described as of semi- 
insular type. Six charts are so much damaged or so indistinct in this 
region as to be valueless for our purpose. 
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Except in the earliest period, when the River Clyde was indicated, all 
these forms agree in fixing upon the Solway Firth as the western 
frontier. No such uniformity is, however, to be found where the eastern 
river is concerned. Identified in the earlier charts with the Firth of 
Forth, the boundary was soon removed from its erroneous northern 
position to one still more erroneous in the south, and the River Humber 
separated Scotland from England. Later, the most popular representa- 
tion of the fifteenth century settled upon an intermediate position, and 
the River Tyne became the boundary line. But while the Tweed was 
preferred in a few charts of this period, the correct boundary was not 
generally adopted until the sixteenth century. (See Appendices I. and II.) 

As these typical arrangements of the frontier do not in general 
correspond with the typical forms of Great Britain as a whole, but are 
to be found in different combinations with them, it will be most 
convenient to examine each of the four general types of the island 
separately, noting at the same time the various forms of boundary used 
with them. 


Type I. Genoese. 

The earliest known Portolan Charts which include Scotland are of 
Genoese origin, and, with the exception of one attributed to Giovanni da 
Carignano, are the signed and dated work of Petrus Vesconte and 
Perrinus Vesconte, or are introduced as illustrations in the early four- 
teenth-century codices of the Liher Secretomm Fidelium Crucis of Marino 
Sanudo the elder. Though anonymous, these are probably by the hand 
of one or the other of these cartographers.^ The chart of 1311 by 
Petrus Vesconte, which is the earliest known dated example, shows 
only the Eastern Mediterranean. The atlas of 1313 by the same 
draughtsman, while including England, does not extend far enough to 
the north to indicate the border district; but in seven charts, dating 
from 1318 to 1327, this region is clearly shown. Scotland is apparently 
separated from England by two short and wide rivers, which flow from 
very nearly the same place east and west into two large bays or gulfs 
(PI. II., fig. 1). In this early period the chart-makers of the Mediter- 
ranean knew little of Great Britain beyond the southern and eastern 
coasts of England, from Land’s End to the Humber. On the west 
coast, which is drawn in a very defective manner, even the Bristol 
Channel is omitted. Scotland appears to have been still less familiar 
to them, for only a small portion of its southern parts is shown, 

* K. Kretschmer, “Marino Sanudo der Altere und die Karten des Petrus Vesconte,” ZfUschrift 
der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, Band xxvi. No. 4, 1891, pp. 3.12-70 ; A. Magnocavallo, “ La 
Carta ‘ De Mari Mediterraneo ' di Marin Sanudo, ‘ il Vecehio,’” Bollettino della Societa Geoarafica 
Italiana, fasc. v., 1902. 
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leaving the north entirely unfinished. The kingdom is named Scocia, 
hut no place-names are recorded. This lack of any precise knowledge 
is responsible for a remarkable error ; for the ostensible division be- 
tween Scotland and England does not really represent the natural 
frontier of the Solway Firth, Cheviot Hills, and the River Tweed, but 
indicates the narrow central part of Scotland itself, between the Firth 
of Clyde and the Firth of Forth.* The fact that the cartographer 
has placed the name Beruich (Berwick) in the region of this boundary 
may be thought a strong argument against this assumption, but that 
it is only due to a confusion of thought is clearly seen from the position 
of Scotland relatively to Ireland and to the Isle of Man in the later 
maps of the series. In the atlases of 1313 and 1318 neither of these 
islands appear, while in that of 1320, although Ireland is included, it is 
placed in such an erroneous position that no information can be gleaned 
from it. In the later charts, from 1321 onward, Ireland assumes its 
typical early form, in which the north-east angle nearly approaches 
the coast of Scotland. Athough this part of Scotland remains unnamed, 
it is quite evident, from the po.sition of the Isle of Man, that the Mull 
of Galloway is represented by the rounded excrescence just to the 
north of it. As the division of the two kingdoms is carried well to 
the north of this point, it appears that only the Firth of Clyde and Firth 
of Forth can be intended. It is perhaps worthy of notice that a similar 
separation of northern from southern Scotland, by the Clyde and Forth 
meeting at the Bridge of Stirling, had already been emphasised in the 
thirteenth-century maps of Matthew Paris; but there are no grounds 
whatever for suggesting that these essentially mediaeval land maps 
could liaA'e had any influence upon the work of the marine carto- 
graphers." 

The undated chart mentioned as being attributed to Carignano is 
perhaps even earlier than those just examined, from which it diffei's 
widely. Unfortunately, its present state does not (in a photograph, at 
any rate) justify any definite conclusion as to the borderland ; all 
that can be said is that the boundary, if indicated at all, appears to be 
formed by two rivers. 

'■ This mistaken idea, that the sources of tlie Clyde and Forth nearly approached one another, 
was long accepted. It appears in thu Scotorum Historic of Hector Boece, 1520. John Bellenden, 
in his translation made for James V., and published about 1.5J6, reads ; “ Not far fra the fontanis of 
Clyde springis the fontanis of Forth, quhilk discendis, with ample and braid boundis, in the 
Almane --Cosmog raphe and Description of Albion, chap. viii. Edinburgh, 1821, vol. i, p. xxx. 

= For reproductions of the Matthew Paris maps, see R. Gough, British Topography. London, 
1780, Tol. i. Plates ii., iii., and iv.: K. Miller, Mapper. Mundi, Stuttgart, 1895, vol. iii. figs. 21, 22, and 
23; A.E. Nordenskiold, Periphis, piate xxxiii.; Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1870, Part II. No. v. One fine example in a codex by John of 'Wallingford (British 
Museum, Cotton, Julius D., vii. fol. 49, v.) has not been reproduced. 
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Type II. Venetian. 

The work of the Venetian school, from the later years of the 
fourteenth century until the middle of the fifteenth, still confesses an 
almost complete ignorance of Scotland, the northern parts of which are 
left entirely unfinished. Amongst the first of these may be mentioned 
the chart of Franciscus Pizigano of 1.373, and that of Franciscus de 
Cesanis of 1421, which, together with three anonymous charts of the 
same period, show no division between Scotland and England. 

In the earliest chart by Jacobus de Giroldis,^ dated 1422, the inlets 
of the Solway Firth and the Humber estuary are merely indicated ; 
in his second chart, of 1426, they are prolonged inland in the form of 
two rivers, which, although nearly approaching one another, do not 
actually meet. But in the later work of this cartographer, as 
exemplified in two charts dated 1443 and 1446, and in four anonymous 
and undated examples, which are cei’tainly by the same hand, together 
with their prototype, a chart by G. Pasqualini as early as 1408, the 
mountain-and-river type of frontier is adopted. In this series the 
rivers are reduced to thin lines with a conventional wavy course, and 
the central mountain to a small, pointed, leaf-shaped object, which 
might easily be mistaken for a lake. In all these the eastern river 
still represents the Humber (PI. II., fig. 4). 

Type III. Catalan. 

The charts due to the Catalan school of marine cartographers, their 
prototypes and derivatives, provide without doubt the most valuable 
material for the study of the boundary between Scotland and England. 
For in the eight known examples of this type, dating from the four- 
teenth century, and in the long series of the Bfteenth - and sixteenth- 
century specimens of Majorcan or Italian origin, which, so far as the 
British Islands are concerned, are based upon Catalan originals, all 
types of frontier are to be found. For our present purpose, the main 
interest of these charts lies in the possibility of tracing in them the 
rectification of an originally defective repre-sentation, which was not 
achieved until the early years of the fifteenth century ; and of follow- 
ing the subsequent degradation of this corrected arrangement to a 
mere symbol in the standardi.sation of the British Islands, w'hich took 
place in the work of half a century later. 

Some of the earliest descriptions of Scotland correctly describe the 
English boundary as a mountainous region, from which flow two rivers. 

* For the Giroldis charts see M. C. Andrews, “Rathlin Island in the Portolan Charts,” 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Irelanrl, 6th series, vol. xv. part i. (June 
1925), p. 33, note. 
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In the writings of ^neas Sylvius Piccolomini, for example, which, how- 
ever, only date from the early years of the fifteenth century, Scotland 
is described as being ''separated from England by a mountain,” while 
in another place it is said that “ a river, irhich descends from a lofty 
mountain, forms the boundary of the tico countries. " ^ This natural frontier 
is faithfully represented in the early work of the Catalan school. A 
lofty mountain is placed in the centre of the borderland, from which 
flow two rivers, one discharging into the western sea, the other into 
the eastern. The details of this arrangement are, however, peculiar. 
In the chart by Angellinus de Dalorto of 1325 or 13^10, a single mountain 
is crowned by a castle, which is named “ Castro novo” (Newcastle), while 
in that of Angelino Dulcert of 1339 two peaks appear, on each of which 
stands a castle, one named ‘‘ Castro novo,” the other “ Castro berluhic,” 
which is probably a corrupt reading for Caii’-Luilid, Caer-Luel (Carlisle), 
rather than, as has been supposed, for Berwick, already entered in 
duplicate further to the nortli on the east coast (PI. II., fig. 2).® The 
western river, which flows into the Irish Sea just south of Donfres 
(Dumfries), although unnamed, evidently represents Liddel Water or 
the I'iver Esk and the Solway Firth ; and from the inscription, hie 
dividet schocia, there can be no doubt of its function. But the names 
given to the castles would sugge.st that the eastern river is intended for 
the Tyne rather than for the Tweed. It might be thought that the 
cartographer had been influenced by some earlier version of such a 
description as occurs in the History of Polidore Vergil, who, when 
speaking of Scotland, says: “ . . . but after the destruction of Pictland 
it did extende even to the ryver Tivede, yea, sumtyme unto Tine, the uncer- 
teyne chaunce of battayle shelving like mutabilities in that jjointe as it 
clothe in all other things.”^ When, however, it is observed that in both 

‘ I quote from the translation in Professor Hume Brown's Early Travellers in Scotland, 
pp. 2.) and 28. 

® Dulcerfs chart is dated from Majorca, but altliougli tliat of Dalorto was probably made by 
an Italian, perhaps by a citizen of Genoa, it may also be rcKarded as a prototype of the Catalan 
model. Charles de la Ronciere, “L' Atlas Catalan de Charle.s V.," Bihliotheqne dr I'Tcole des 
Charles, tome Ixiv. liv. 5-6, pp. 481-89, Sept. -Dec. 1903. 

* The Pizigano chart of 1367, although made in Venice, follows the early Catalan arrangement ; 
one mountain only is shown with its castle, named castro berliqic{l\ followed by two illegible words. 
The anonymous fourteenth-century chart in the British Museum (Add. MS. 25691) has two 
mountains, apparently without castles. The inscriptions in this place are nearly illegible, but 
ca . . . nor may be distinguished on the right, and a name, which may be castro berluhic, on the 
left. The map of Great Britain in the Isolario of Henricus Martellus Germanus (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 1.5760), although a century and a half later than the Dulcert chart yea. 1489), follows it with 
considerable fidelity : the eastern ca.stle is named castrii nouutn and the western castrfi uerluhic. 
In the Leiden codex of Martellus (Cod. Voss. Lat., f . 23) of the same date the readings are 
castru nouu and castru uerluhic. 

* Polydore Vergil's English History, from an early translation edited by Sir Henry Ellis, 
K.H., for the Camden Society, 1846, p. 5. 




PLATE II. -EARLY FORMS OF SCOTTISH-ENGLISIl BOEXDARY IN 
THE PORTOLAN CHARTS. 


Fig. 1. ca. 1320 [Petrus Vesconte], Rom.v, Biblioteca Vaticana, Cod. Yat. Lat. 2972. 
Fig. 2. 1339 Angelino Dulcert, Park, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ge. B. 696. 

Fig. 3. XV. Anonymous, Napoi,i, Biblioteca Nazionale. 

Fig. I. 1446 Jachobus de Giroldis, Firexzr, Societa Colombaria. 

Fig. 5. 1435 Batista Becharius, Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, Cart. Naut. No. 1613. 

Fig. 6. ca. 1489 Anonymous, London, British Museum, Egerton MS. 73 (29). 
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these charts Vllo (Hull) appears close to the mouth of this river, which 
in the 1339 example is actually named Vnhra, there can be no doubt that 
the River Humber is intended. That the mapmaker might have had in 
mind the time when England extended only so far as the ancient kingdom 
of Northumberland is possible; but to attribute any such detailed know- 
ledge of English history to the cartographers of Majorca would be a bold 
assumption. It is more reasonable to assign the arrangement of this 
part of their charts to a confusion of thought, due to an ignorance of 
these northern regions, and to a misnnder.standing of the reports they 
had received. When once established, this error was copied for a long 
period. The exact date of its correction cannot, of course, be determined 
with accuracy, but the work of Meca de Villadestes in 1413 (PL I., fig. 1), 
while retaining the old type of boundary, indicates a more northern 
river, probably the Forth, as the eastern boundary ; while the majority 
of later chartmakers, who followed Catalan models, fixed upon the Tyne 
as the frontier river. Work of Venetian origin, however, continued to 
employ the Humber as a boundary for more than thirty years. 

It should be remarked that in the Villadestes chart, and some others, 
the central mountain is placed at right angles, instead of pai’allel, to the 
direction of the two rivers, both of which are provided with large circular 
sources (PI. II., fig. 3). 

In four Catalan charts of the later fourteenth century, and in several 
examples of the first half of the fifteenth, no division is indicated between 
Scotland and England ; there is neither mountain nor river, nor are there 
any gulfs or inlets from the sea, which would even suggest a break in 
continuity. The earliest of these charts is the well-known anonymous 
Catalan atlas of 1375, which is closely followed by the Soleri chart of 
1385, by the undated example by the same author, and, later, by the work 
of Cholla de Briaticho, dated 1430, and by some anonymous examples. 

With the early years of the fifteenth century certain minor alterations 
were made in the delineation of the British Islands, in charts which, 
although emanating from various sources, so far as these islands are 
concerned still followed the Catalan type. The principal examples 
are by Battista Becharius of Genoa. 1435 ; by Gabriel de Vallsecha of 
Majorca, 1439 ; by Petrus Roselli, also of Majorca, in two examples 
dated 1456 and 1466 ; and by Bartolomeus de Pareto of Genoa, in a chart 
dated 1455. These alterations may be described as a standardisation of 
form, which was employed with little further change for about a century 
and a half. With the general change we are not here concerned, but 
with it a variation of Scottish-English frontier was introduced. The 
central mountain of the earlier type disappears entirely, and an incom- 
plete division only is indicated by two arms of the sea, or sometimes by 
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two rivers, representing the Solway Firth and River Tyne, with a 
greater or le.ss extent of plain territory between them (PL II., fig. 5 ; 
PI. III., fig. 1). 

The popularity of this .standardised type of the British Islands may 
probably be attributed to the great output of beautifully executed charts 
and atlases by Gratiosus Benincasa of Ancona. No less than sixteen 
examples of the work of this industrious craftsman, dating from 1461 
to 1482, are preserved in various continental libraries, while our national 
collection in the British Museum contains six more. The charts of 
Gratiosus Benincasa were copied by his son Andreas (1476-90), by Conte 
Hectomani Freducci of Ancona (1497-1539),' by Giorgio Callapoda, also 
called Sideri, of Candia, and by many other mapmakers until the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

The particular interest of the Benincasa chart for the present inquiry 
lies in the introduction of yet another type of Scottish-English frontier, 
which was destined to exercise a great influence upon the work of the 
next century (PI. I., fig. 2, and PI. III., fig. 3). This form, which was 
based upon an earlier chart by Becharius dated 1426, is in reality not 
new, but merely a conventionalised rendering of the original mountain- 
river boundary of the early Catalan school. The rivers are of dis- 
proportionately great width, and are provided with large circular sources, 
both of which characteristics are not uncommon in mediaeval land maps ; 
the central mountain is reduced in size till it hardly exceeds that of the 
river sources, between which it is so tightly squeezed as to lose all resem- 
blance to its prototype, and to become a mere ornamental form. It is 
easy to see how later copyists, who were unacquainted with the original 
intention, Avere misled by the highly symbolic treatment of Benincasa. 
Some of the forms which this copying took, and the errors it introduced, 
are shown on PI. IV., figs. 3, 4, and 5. The stages by Avhich these errors 
eA’entually deA'eloped into a complete separation of Scotland from 
England will be examined when reviewing the Avork of the sixteenth 
century. But before passing to a consideration of these, one other 
general type of Great Britain must be mentioned. As, however, it 
is of no great interest for the research we are engaged upon, it need 
not he dAvelt upon to any great length. 

Type IY. Late Fifteenth Century. 

The only other type of the British Islands to be found in charts 
of the fifteenth century cannot Avith certainty be assigned to any 

' For the Freducci chart.s .see E. L. Stevenson, Portolan Aflns, Conte De Ottomanno Freducci, 
MCCCCCXXX7, facsimile. New Y'ork (Hi.spanic Society), 1915. 
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school, but is probably of Catalan origin— the earliest-known example 
(of 1462) being signed by Petrus Roselli, and the second (of 1487) 
by Nicholas Marc . . both of Majorca. Three other examples of this 
type to be found in the Egerton MS. No. 73 (British Museum) have 
been dated approximately 1489. One of these has been assigned 
tentatively to Roselli, but the other two are supposed to be Venetian. 
The Scottish-English boundary in three of these charts is indicated 
by two arms of the sea which do not meet, but no central mountain 
is shown (PI. II., fig. 6) ; in two other cases, including the earliest, 
complete insularity is adopted. Although differing in the type of 
boundary, all five charts of this group agree in identifying the eastern 
frontier with the Tweed. 

In addition to these two charts only six others, of earlier date than 
the sixteenth century, indicate a complete separation of .Scotland from 
England. The anonymous Medicean chart of Genoese origin, which 
has been thought to be of as early a date at 1351,' identifies the eastern 
end of the dividing canal with the River Humber. A planisphere by 
Albertin de Virga which, although the date is not entirely legible, 
may be assigned to the year 1411 or 1415, follows the last-mentioned 
chart in its representation of Scotland, which is completely insular. 
As, however, the scale is small and place-names are lacking, the point 
at which the dividing arm enters the North Sea cannot be determined 
with accuracy. Two collections of Venetian charts dating from the 
fourteenth century, and known from their former owners as the 
“Pinelli” atlas and the atlas of “Nicholas de Combitis," and a chart 
of Catalan type by Zuan da Napoli, of circa 1489, indicate the River 
Tyne. 

The great circular world-map of Fra Mauro (1459) detaches Scotland 
from England in a peculiar and unique manner. A wide arm of the 
sea, entering at the Solway Firth, presently divides into two distinct 
channels, which pursue different and widely separated courses until they 
again unite shortly before the estuary of the Humber is reached. 

Two charts by Andrea Bianco of Venice, dated respectively 1436 and 
1448, may perhaps be considered as using an intermediate form of 
frontier, for while not distinctly separating Scotland from England, 
the eastern and western estuaries, which here represent the River 
Tweed and Solway Firth, are joined by a narrow but continuous river 
(PI. III., fig. 2). An anonymous cliart of Catalan tj'pe in the Biblio- 
teca Estense (Chart No. 13) also shows a continuous dividing riAer, 
the eastern end of which is, however, intended for the River Tyne. 

‘ The early date of this chart is que.stioned l)y Franz R. von Wieser in Die Weltkarte flex 
Alhertin (le Virga, Innsbruck, 1912. 
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The Sixteenth Centuey. 

In the last years of the fifteenth century a few marine cartographers 
had extended the scope of their charts by including in them the results 
of Portuguese discovery along the coast of Africa ; America and the 
Indian Ocean were not represented till the sixteenth century. Not- 
withstanding the fact that many nautical charts of this century were 
progressively expanded by the inclusion of the rapidly discovered new 
lands, thus becoming true world-maps, yet a large number of carto- 
graphers were content to restrict their labours to the traditional limits 
of their predecessors. Copies of the old charts and atlases are indeed 
of common occurrence long after the time when far better material 
was available in printed maps, which however did not influence them 
to any great degree. But although much of the sixteenth -century 
work was based upon older models in so far as the well-established 
coasts of the Mediterranean basin were concerned, yet in the outlying 
regions changes were from time to time introduced. Such changes 
are particularly noticeable in the case of the British Islands. It is 
evident that navigators were no longer satisfied with the representa- 
tion of these islands, which, it has just been seen, had been standardised 
more than a century earlier. It was the business of the cartographers 
to meet this demand, and they met it by many alterations in form, 
of Avhich nine distinct types were introduced in less than one hundred 
years. But in six cases out of these nine, the revision of the Scottish 
coasts does not appear to have been the result of any extension of 
geographical knowledge, for although they exhibit a considerable 
diversity of outline, no real improvement is discernible. Indeed, it 
might almost be supposed that some at least of these changes had 
been made by the craftsmen, with the commercial object of introducing 
into their charts some new and distinctive feature which would appeal 
to their customers. The lack of any improved geographical knowledge 
is strongly confirmed by the fact that in five of these six new forms 
the very restricted series of place-names of a century earlier were 
retained Avith no alteration and with but few additions. The material 
point for the present inquiry is, that it is precisely in the charts which 
conform to one or other of these five types, using the old place-names, 
that Scotland is generally represented as a separate island; whereas 
in the other four, which by their extended and modernised nomenclature 
indicate a more intimate knowledge of the country, the insular form 
is seldom to be found. It will not be necessary in this place to examine 
the numerous sixteenth-century charts (of Avhich over three hundred 
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include the British Islaiids)'^ in as much detail as those of the two 
former centuries; but particular attention must be paid to the first 
two new types. In one can be traced the last stages by which the 
original mountain-river boundary degenerated into the completely 
insular form ; in the other some faint indication of a new and 
improved knowledge of Scotland, associated with a return to a more 
rational frontier delineation, may be found. 


Type VI. Olives-Martines. 

The first new sixteenth-century type of the map of Scotland, whose 
principal characteristic is a large four-lobed central lake with five 
islands, connected by a broad river to the North Sea, was widely 
employed. No less than sixty-three charts which adopted it have been 
examined. It appears to have originated in the early j’^ears of the 
century, as there exist two examples signed by Salvat de Pilestrina 
of Majorca, both of which are dated 1511. Unfortunately, however, 
neither of these early examples give any indication of the original 
form of the borderlands, for in both this region is completely covered 
by a large and elaborate wind-rose. The type in its full form is best 
exemplified by the work of the elder members of the map-making 
family of Olives of Majorca,- by that of Matheus Prunes, also of 
Majorca, “ and by the later and very beautifully executed charts bj- 
Joan Martines of Messina."* The charts of these cartographers, together 
with all those which adopt this form, excepting tAvelve examples which 
return to the original type of mountainous frontier, separate Scotland 
completely from England by a broad arm of the sea. If, however, 
this sea passage is examined more carefully, it will be found in some 
cases to present certain suggestive peculiarities. In eight charts by 
Matheus Prunes, from 1553 to 1599, and in twelve other signed or 
anonymous examples, it is found not to be of uniform width. A 
distinct enlargement of the central part, which might be taken for 
a lake, is clearly indicated (PI. I., fig. 3). This enlargement can, how- 
ever, hardly represent a lake, of which no hint is given iii any early 

‘ For general list.s of .sixteenth-century charts, .see G. Uzielli e P. Amat di S. Filippo, 
Studi Biografici e Bibliografici suUa Storin della Geografia in Italia, Edizione Seconda, 
Roma, 1882, vol. ii. ; and Appendice, Roma, 1884; A. E. Xordenskiold, Periplus, pp. 636-69o. 

“ For the Olive.s charts, .see Antonio Blazquez, “ ilapas Antiguos adquirido.s por la Sociedad 
Bilbaina y un mappa de Juan Oliva de 1.591,” Boletin de la Real Sociedad Geogrdjica, Madrid, 
tomo lx., segundo trime.stre, 1918, Appendices, pp. 21216. 

“ For the Prunes charts, see K. Kj-etschmer, ” Haiidschriftliche Kartell der Pariser National- 
Biiiliothek," Zeitschriff der Gesellschaff fur Erdkiinde ra Berlin, 1911, No. 6. pp. 470-71. 

* For the Martines charts, see E. L. Stevenson, Portolun Atlas : .Joan Martines en Messina, 
Ally 1582, facsimile. Xew York (Hispanic Society), 191.5. 




PLATE III. -DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSULAK FORM IN THE PORTOLAN CHARTS. 


Fig. 1. 1139 Gabriel de Vallsecha, B.vhcki.oxa, Biblioteca de Catalunya. 

Fig. 2. 1148 Andrea Bianco, Mii,.\xo, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, F. 260 inf. 

Fig. 3. 1467 Gratiosus Benincasa, Loxnos, British Museum, Add. MS. 11,547. 
Fig. 4. 1.5 .t 0 Jaurne Olives, ^VASHlxciiiON, Library of Congress. 

Fig. .5. 1.5.57 ,, .. Pavia, Biblioteca L'niversitaria, scaf. I. a. sin. 

Fig. 6. 1.563 .. ,, Nkw York, Hispanic Societj', Chart 16. 
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chart nor in any written description. It seems, therefore, much more 
reasonable to suppose that it is merely a degraded form of the well- 
known symbolic design employed by Benincasa, copied inaccurately by 
a craftsman who failed to understand that this symbol really represented 
a central mountain and two river sources. The suggestion here made 
that the complete insularity of Scotland in many sixteenth-century 
Portolan charts is to be traced to the uninstructed or negligent copying 
of fifteenth-century examples which did not represent this separation, 
rather than to the imitation of the rare examples of earlier date which 
did adopt it, or to any definite geographical ideas, may be further 
supported by evidence drawn from the same group. In the work of 
three cartographers a transition from the central-lake type to an 
uninterrupted sea passage of uniform width may be traced when their 
later work is compared with that of earlier date. While in the earliest 
known chart by Jaume Olives, dated 1550, the central lake is quite 
distinctly represented, in his charts of 1557 and 1559 it has almost 
disappeared (PI. III., figs. 4 and 5). The passage, however, is not 
perfectly parallel, but shows traces of the earlier form in a slight 
central widening, which would easily escape notice unless the fully- 
developed lake form had been previously observed. In two charts, 
both dated 1563, and in two undated examples by the same author, the 
final stage of a perfectly parallel canal has been reached (PI. III., fig. 6). 
Bartolomeo Olives also employed these three stages ; but in his case 
the transition is not so strictly chronological, for Avhile his charts of 
1538 and 1559 show a well-developed central lake, in that of 1532, 
together with two of 1561 and 1584, and two undated examples, only 
a slight central widening is to be observed. One chart only by this 
craftsman represents a parallel passage ; the original date has been 
altered, but from internal evidence it has been suggested by Dr E. L. 
Stevenson that this may perhaps be near 1581. The parallel form of 
the division between Scotland and England would suggest that this 
chart was not executed until after 1584. 

No signed work of Joan Martines indicates a central lake, but it 
is to be found in two anonymous charts (Bodl. and Vat.) which are 
probably due to him, and which may therefore be assigned to the 
earlier stage of his activity. A distinct central widening of the dividing 
canal may be observed in his charts of 1550-.56 and 1568, while traces of 
this still appear in those of 1579 (Brit. Mus.), 1582, and perhaps also in 
that of 1586 (Vat.), the drawing of which is, however, so irregular as 
to preclude any certainty. In the signed charts of 1578, 1579 (Admiralty), 
1582, 1583, and 1.586 (Torino), and also in an anonymous undated 
example (Vat. Urb.), probably by the same author, the sea passage is 
VOL. LX. 4 
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perfectly parallel (PI. I., fig. 4). Marlines, however, was not consistent 
in his work, for his charts of 1567, 1578 (Brit. Mus.), 1582 (Paris), and 
1591 introduce a mountain range, without any complete separation of 
the two kingdoms. 

As might be expected from the variety of transitional frontier 
forms employed by the earlier cartographers who adopted this type 
of Scotland, the charts of later date exhibit a like diversity, according 
to the model from which they were copied. The only known chart 
by Domingo, a son of Jaume Olives, made in Naples in the year 
1568, and two of the earlier examples of the work of Jacobus Scottus 
of Genoa, dated 1589 and 1592, indicate a mountainous frontier. In 
1593 Scottus adopts the parallel form of sea passage, and so does his 
ellow-citizen. Carlo da Corte, in 1.592. The fully-developed lake form 
appears in one chart of 1593 by Vincentius Demetrius Voltius of 
Ragusa, in one of 1629 by J. F. Mon, and in one as late as 1651 by 
Pietro Giovanni Prunes of Majorca, who copied the work of his 
ancestor Matheus. (See Appendix III.) 

The degradation of the frontier delineation having now been traced 
from its original natural physical form of river and mountain, through a 
version of that symmetrical symbolic type so dear to the medijeval 
mind, by a further stage of misunderstanding to an unnatural, arbitrary, 
and incorrect insular form, the remaining work of the sixteenth century 
may be briefly examined. In it we shall find that although the 
majority of nautical mapmakers followed the established but erroneous 
insular representation of Scotland, yet in their later charts three 
cartographers, who appear to have attained to a better general know- 
ledge of this country, correct their earlier mistake, and cease to separate 
it from England. 


Type VII. Maiollo. 

The first of these was Vesconte de Maiollo,' a citizen of Genoa, 
in whose long period of activity (1511-49) some indication of an attempt 
to improve the map of Scotland may be discerned, which, faint as it 
may be, is still a forerunner of more enlightened geographical views. 
Scotland, in his earliest known chart of 1511, differed but slightly in form 
from that adopted in the Pilestrina charts of the same date, and 
a similar, but even less extended, series of place-names was employed. 
In his chart of 1512 the absurd central four-lobed lake was eliminated, 
and a more reasonable representation of the Firth of Tay substituted, 

* M. D Avezac, “Atlas Hydrographique de 1511 du Genois Vesconte de Maggiolo ” extrait de 
Annalesdes Voyages (Juillet, 1870), Paris, 1871. 
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but no change was made in the nomenclature. The southern boundary 
of Scotland in both these charts consists of two wide estuaries, joined 
by a narrow but continuous river, with no central mountain, and 
although not fully insular in form, yet indicates a certain conformity 
with this convention. Both these charts were executed at Naples ; but 
when in 1519 Vesconte, on obtaining an official appointment in Genoa, 
I’emoved to his native city, it is evident that he obtained access to an 
extended knowledge of Scotland. Although no further change of form 
was made in his chart of this date, the list of place-names was much 
augmented. It is not necessary in this place to examine in detail these 
new names; it will he sufficient to note that, amounting to forty-six 
against the fourteen of his former maps, they are distributed as thickly 
along the northern and western coasts as on the eastern. The large 
central mountain of earlier date is re-introduced, but Scotland is of 
completely insular form. In seven of his subsequent charts, dating 
from 1520 to 1549, this error is rectified ; the centi-al mountain is re- 
tained, but east and west of it estuaries or veiy wide river mouths 
only are indicated, without any complete separation of the two king- 
doms. It must, however, be recorded with regret that although 
Vesconte’s son Jacobus and his grandson Baldasaro, who carried on 
their ancestor’s work for nearly one hundred years (till 1605), retained 
the form of Scotland laid down in 1519 in all its details, and even 
slightly extended the original copious series of place-names, yet they 
fell away from his later accuracy by returning to the unbroken river 
boundary and semi-insular representation of his earlier work. 

A remarkable example of the confusion which existed in the minds 
of some sixteenth-century chartmakers is to be found in the work of 
Aloysius Cesanis of Idria, Avho in 1574 copied the Maiollo chart 
of 1511. Not satisfied with completely separating Scotland from 
England by an arm of the sea running erroneously from Scarborough 
(or perhaps the Tyne) to the Solway Firth, he introduces to the 
south of this a second complete dividing channel from the Wash to 
the Mersey. 

A brief notice of the four remaining types of the map of Scotland, to 
be found in charts of earlier date than the middle of the sixteenth 
century, will be sufficient for the purpose of this paper. Although ditfer- 
ing in form from one another and from the earlier types, none of these 
show any improvement but rather a deterioration. Three of them 
use a very restricted series of place-names, which does not differ 
materially from the standard fifteenth-century list ; in the fourth, 
except in one example, no names are to be found, and all employ in 
general the insular form. 
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Type VIII. Early Sixteenth Century. 

The first, which is represented by a small group of seven charts, is of 
early origin, its first appearance being in the anonymous world-map of 
about 1502, formerly belonging to the late Dr E. L. Hamy, and known 
from a former owner as the “King” chart. Only one example of this 
group, made by Baptista Genovese in 1514 at Venice, is signed and dated, 
a copy of twenty years later being probably the work of the Portuguese 
cartographer, Gaspard Viegas. 

Type IX. Later Portuguese. 

A very defective form of Scotland is to be found in the chart of 
1528 by Pero Fernandez, and in three other anonymous examples of 
Portuguese origin. In these charts the spurious central lake of the 
boundai'y river is well dev eloped, and is further provided with an island, 
which possibly indicates a still earlier stage of the debasement of the 
Benincasa form than those already mentioned (PI. IV., figs. 1 and 2). 

Type V. Early Spanish-Portugue.se World-Charts. 

In a number of Spanish and Portugue.se world-charts from the earlj' 
years of the century a crude representation of the British Islands 
appears, vv'hich differs nvaterially from all the former types. In these 
examples, which are usually of small scale and have very few or no 
place-names, the two kingdoms are generally represented as separate 
islands. The type was used later on a larger scale by John Rotz of 
Dieppe in 1542, by other members of the Dieppoise school of cartography, 
in some early charts by Diego Homen (1.557-58), and in the work of 
Antonio Millo, Admiral of Candia, who, however, does not whollj' 
detach Scotland from England. 

Type X. Agnese (Early). 

A very poor form of Scotland is presented in the numerous charts 
which were issued from the Venetian studio of Baptista Agnese of 
Genoa betw^een the years 1580 and 1545.i The canal wdiich separates 
Scotland fi'om England in examples of earlier date (1536), while parallel, 
assumes a characteristically undulatory form (PI. IV., fig. 6), which is, 

* For the Agnese charts, .see K. Kretschmer, “Die Atlanten des Battista Agne.se," Zeitschrift 
(h-r Gesellschufi fur Erdkundr zu Berlin, Band xxi. No. 5, 1896, pp. 362-68, and Justin VVinsor, 
“Baptista Agne.se and American Cartography in the Sixteenth Century," Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Fel»., Mar., Aprii, May, 1897, pp. 372-8.5. 




PLATE IV.— DEBASED FORMS OF MOUNTAIN-RIVER FRONTIER IN THE 

PORTOLAN CHARTS. 


Fig. 1. XVI. Anonyuioub, London, British Museum, Egerton MS. 767. 

Fig. 2. ,, ., Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ge. B. 1119. 

Fig. .3. „ „ Greek, Lucca, Biblioteca Governativa, Cod. 1898. 

Fig. 4. 1520 Giovanni Xenodochio, Venezia, Museo Civico, Rac. Correr Port. 3. 

Fig. 5. 1582 4 Antonius Millo, Roma, Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele, seal. 12, sala 68, No. 1. 
Fig. 6. 1536 Baptista Agnese, Venezia, Museo Civico, Rac. Correr Port. 31. 
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however, to a large extent smoothed out in those of later execution 
(1542-45). These and other variations suggest some development from 
an earlier to a later model, but only six examples have been found 
which do not adopt the full insular form. As these are all undated, it 
is however, most unfortvxnately, impossible to determine whether this 
variety is the original type adopted by Agnese, or whether it is an 
improvement of later date. It should be noticed that most of this 
Venetian work, whether signed or unsigned, has been preserved in the 
form of elaborately executed and extensively decorated atlases, often 
having the armorial bearings of the owner illuminated on the first page, 
which indicates that they were designed rather for the libraries of the 
great than for the use of practical mariners. 

The last three types of Great Britain which have to be noticed all 
originated after the middle of the sixteenth century, and all show a 
greatly improved form of Scotland. In the first two this improved form 
is associated with a modernised and extended list of place-names, and 
a final disuse of any trace of a division between this country and 
England. 

Type XL Agnese (Late). 

The later work of Baptista Agnese is indeed a remarkable instance 
of reform, in a period which has generally been considered as one of 
decadence in marine cartography, and by a mapmaker who has been 
regarded rather as an expert craftsman than as a skilled geographer. 
For in his charts from 1553 onwards, both the proportion and form of 
Scotland approach much more nearly to reality than is the case in any 
other type of Portolan chart. Associated wdth this improved form, in 
some examples we find a modernised nomenclature, and in no case are 
the northern and southern members of Great Britain separated from one 
another. So radical an improvement by such a cartographer inevitably 
raises the question as to whether it is original, or whether it may be 
traced to the influence of a more modern type of local map, such as had 
already been issued at Rome, in copperplate, by George Lilly a few years 
earlier, in 1546. That Agnese was acquainted with Lilly's work we know, 
for in one of his atlases he gives a very accurate hand-drawn copy of it 
in addition to his OAvn charts. The connection is, however, by no means 
certain. 

Type XII. Homen. 

The Portuguese cartographer Diego Homen, ^ although indicating the 
possession of a considerably greater knowledge of northern and western 
‘ For the Homen charts, .see V. Hantzsch und L. Schmidt, Kartographische Denkmaler 
Konig. Offent. Bibl. zu Dresden, Leipzig, 1903 ; and G. Caraci, Cimeli cartografici sconosciuti 
esistenti a Firenze, I-Una carta nautica di Diego Homen (1563), La Bibliofllia, Anno xxv. 
Dispensa 8a-9a, Nov.-Dee. 1923, pp. 237-38. 
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Scotland than is to be found in earlier work, was not nearly so successful, 
either in his details or in his general proportions, as was Agnese ; with 
whom, however, he agrees in joining Scotland to England. The series of 
exceedingly fine charts by this author, from 1557 to 1576, are of great 
interest, and mark an advance in the cartography of the British Islands, 
which was apparently appreciated at an early date, as copies are to he 
found in copperplate prints engraved in 1569 and 1572 by Paolo Furlani 
of Venice, one of which was published by Antonio Lafreri of Rome.^ 


Type XIII. Oliva-C'avallini. 

The last form of Scotland to be used by the makers of manuscript 
nautical charts provides a final and very clear confirmation of the fact 
already frequently insisted upon, that the insular form of Scotland was 
only used where older examples were copied, and disappears in those 
charts which indicate, by the place-names recorded, any real knowledge 
of these northern coasts. It is in some respects similar to the seventeenth- 
century printed charts of the Dutch school, as exemplified in the printed 
work of Arnold Colom and Pieter Goos. This type of Scotland was 
largely used by the younger members of the Oliva family, even so late 
as the last quarter of the seventeenth century. The earliest examples 
are those by Joannes Oliva of Messina, dating from the last decade of the 
sixteenth century, which, together with later charts by Vincentius Deme- 
trius Voltius of Kagusa.'^ by Francesco, Brasito, and Salvatore Oliva, and 
the still later work of Placidus Calioro et Oliva, although employing a new 
form, reproduce faithfully the place-names of the Olives-Martines type 
(No. VI.) of a century earlier. In these charts the insularity of Scotland 
is a common feature ; but when, in 1622, a much fuller series of place- 
names was introduced into the same form by Joannes Oliva, which was 
adopted by Giovanni Battista Cavallini of Livorno in 1650, the boundary 
between Scotland and England is represented by two estuaries and a 
narrow connecting river only, without any indication of that complete 
separation which has been supposed to be characteristic of the Portolan 
Charts. 

' British Museum, Map Depart. C. 7. e. 1 (5) and C. 7. e. 2 (1). 

• For the Voltius charts, see K. Kretschmer, Handschriftliche Karten der Pariser National- 
Bibliothek, pp. 473-4. 
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IV. 

CULROSS ABBEY AND ITS CHARTERS, WITH NOTES ON A 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY TRANSUMPT. By WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

No authentic record exists of there having been a church at Culross 
before 1217, the date at which Malcolm, Earl of Fife, granted a charter 
for the foundation of a new Abbey; but from the legends of St Serf 
and St Kentigern, and from certain indications in the Abbey buildings, 
as well as from the presence of some Celtic stones in the churchyard, 
I think we are quite justified in saying that there was such a church, 
and that Earl Malcolm’s Abbey was built upon its site. 

One of these legends, as given by Mr Skene,' briefly runs as 
follows : — 

St Serf in the early part of the eighth century came to Adamnan, 
on the island of Inchkeith, and asked him how he was to dispose of 
himself and his family. Adamnan told him to occupy Fife. He went 
to Culross, and after removing the thorns and brushwood from a 
suitable spot made for himself a habitation. Then the King of the 
Piets was wroth because he dwelt there without his leave, and sent 
to have him killed. There was the usual deadly sickness of the King 
and his cure by the prayers of the Saint. The King gave him the land 
he inhabited as an offering for ever, and St Serf founded a church and 
cemetery there. Finally, St Serf died at Dunning, and his body was 
brought by his disciples to Culross and honourably buried. 

The part of the Abbey buildings which strengthens the tradition 
is to be seen in the lower portion of the existing south wall of the 
nave, the masonry of which is “arranged in cube courses peculiar to 
early work.”- 

Three Celtic stones, of the eighth or ninth century, are now in 
the churchyard; and as they do not appear to have been previously 
described, I may mention that one is at present resting against the 
wall of the church near the entrance door. It seems to be a fragment 
of a free-standing cross-shaft w^hich had been sculptured on four sides. 
Its front and back have been defaced, but on both the outer edges the 
Celtic ornamentation is still fairly distinct. On one side the design 
is that of the key pattern and spirals combined, and on the other of 

* Celtic Scotland, toI. ii. p. 25.5. 

* M'Gibbon and Koss, Eccle,‘iiastical Architecture, vol. ii. p. 23i. 
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the key pattern only. The fragment measures 31 inches long, 16 
inches hroad, and 8 inches thick. The second is the half of a pedestal- 

hase and is also beside the church door. It 
is ornamented with a dog-tooth border, and 
measui-es 42 inches by 23 inches, and is 28 inches 
high. The socket for the shaft is 22 inches by 
9 inches. The third also appears to be a part 
of a cross-shaft. It is partly embedded in the 
ground, and is at present serving the purpose 
of a border to a flight of steps near the north- 
east corner of the churchyard. I have not 
been able to examine it properly. 

When Earl Malcolm granted the whole 
schyre of Culenros in 1217 there was a church 
there at that time, for it is included in his 
charter. 

The first authentic record of the Abbey 
appears in the Melrose Chronicle, where it is 
stated, under date 1217, that Malcolm, Earl of 
Fife,' founded the new Abbey of Culross, that 
a deputation was despatched to it from Kinloss 
on the 18th of March 1217, and that Sir Hugh, 
a prior of Kinloss, was made the first Abbot. 
The note runs in these words : — 

“ Fundata est abbathia de Kilinros a domino 
Malcolmo coniite de Fif, ad quam abbathiam 
missus est conventus vii kalendas Marcii 
[Feb. 23] de Kinlos cum dompno Hugone 
prime abbate de Kilinros quondam priore de 
Kinlos : venit ergo idem conventus apud 
Kilinros xv kalendas Aprilis [March 18].” ^ 

This note gives no information as to the nature of Earl Malcolm’s 
gift, and the original charter seems to have been lost, for it is unknown 
to any of the books on Culross that I have consulted. 

A transumpt of the charters of the early gifts to Culross Abbey 
has come into my hands, with other papers which at one time had 
been in the possession of the family of the Colvilles of Cleish, the 
hereditary bailies of the lordship of Culross, and in it appears the 



Fig. 1. Cross-shaft at Culross 
Abbey. 


* Malcolm was the sixth Earl of Fife, and grandson of Earl] Duncan, who founded the 
nunnery at North Berwick. He died in 122S, and was buried, according to the Book of 
Pluscarden, in St Servanus’ church at Culross. 

“ Chronica de Mailros (Bannatyne Club), p. 129. 
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charter by Earl Malcolm to the monks of Culross for the foundation 
of their new Abbey. 

The transumpt records that on the 17th of September 1450, Sir John 
Broune, monk of Culross, appeared in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, carry- 
ing with him seven original charters in favour of the Abbot and Convent 
of Culross, all in perfect condition, with their seals attached, granted by 
Duncan, Earl of Fife, Reginald de Waren, Alexander Wallace, King 
Robert the Bruce, and three by King Alexander II., and presented them 
to the Provost of Edinburgh, sitting in his chair of judgment, and asked 
him to give his authority to have them reduced in public form, because, 
owing to the dangers of the road, the Abbot and Convent might fail 
to prove their rights through the loss or decay of the writs. The 
Provost consented, and ordered the acting notary, Thomas Broune, 
a clerk of St Andrews diocese, to make the transumpt. This being 
done, the Provost, after ascertaining that the copy agreed with the 
originals, commanded the common seal of the burgh of Edinbui-gh 
to be appended, so that as much faith might adhere to the transumpt 
as to the original charters. 

More than a hundred years later, on the 27th December 1556, one 
John Litill, in the name of William,' Comniendator of Culross, presented 
this transumpt again to the Provost and Bailies of Edinburgh, “ and 
becaus the samyn seill wes auld and habill to dekey haistely, swa that 
the samyn culd nocht be knawin, desyrit theme to hing thair commoun 
seill of new thairto agane, quhairto thei consentit. ’ This second seal 
is still hanging to the transumpt, but the original one has been “ able 
to decay, ’’ though the tag by which it was attached still i-emains. 

Earl Malcolm’s charter of 1217 is preserved to us in a charter of 
confirmation by Alexander II., which in turn is confirmed and quoted 
at length in the charter by Robert I. submitted for transumpt. It 
may be translated as follows : — 

Malcolm, Earl of Fife’.s Charter. 

[1217] To all the sons of holy mother church both clerics and 
laymen present and to come who this charter shall see or hear 
Malcolm Earl of Fife sends greeting in the Lord. Know ye all that 
I have given granted and by this my present charter have con- 
firmed to God St Mary find St Servanus of Culenros and to the 
monks of the Cistercian order serving and who shall forever serve 
God there, for the foundation of their new Abbey, for the weal 
of the soul of my lord King William and the souls of all his 

‘ William Colville, a natural son of Mr Robert Colville of Hiltown. 
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predecessors and for the weal of the soul and prosperity of my 

lord King Alexander King of Scotland and his parents and suc- 

cessors, and for the weal of the souls of myself, my father and my 
mother and the souls of all my predecessors and successors, the 
whole land of the schyre of Culenros ^ by its right marches with 
church and castle and all the just pertinents of the said schyre, and 
the land of Quyltys ^ by its right marches and with all its just 

pertinents, and the land of Ennevert® by its right marches and with 
all its just pertinents, and the land of Abercromby* by its right 
marches and with all its just pertinents, and a toft within the town 
of Casteltoune® with its right marches and liberties, and twenty 

pounds of sterlings from the monastery of Northberwic annually to 
be uplifted forever, and ten pounds of Earl’s ferry® {passagio comitis) 
annually to be possessed forever and the church of Tulybothwyn^ 
with all its just pertinents and the land of Goger® next the water 
of Bonane® by its right marches and with all its just pertinents, to- 
gether with sixty shillings of sterlings from the ferms of Logynathrane 
annually to be uplifted forever, for sixty acres of the said land of 
Goger taken away from the said monks by perambulation of the 
country made in the presence of me Malcolm Earl of Fife, and thirty 
three pounds of sterlings six shillings and eight pennies of annual 
rent in the Town of Couper and mills of the same Town “ for the 
lands of Munchany and Rathulyth'- which lands the said monks had 

‘ It is impossible now to define the boundaries of “the whole land of the shire of Culross,” 
but a fair idea of its extent can be obtained from the lands gifted to Lord Colville of Culross 
in 1589 (see p. 87). 

' This is “Quhitej's” in Earl Duncan’s charter, and “Cultis" in the gift to Lord Colville. 
The name survives in Cult-hill of the Salines, near Powmill. 

’ Inzievar. 

* Crombie. The old unroofed church of Croinl)ie lies near the orchard of Craigflower and 
its ivy-covered walls surround many graves of the Colville famil 3 '. In the garden itself is a 
ruin called “the witch’s tower,’’ which may be the fortalice of Crombie referred to in old charters. 

‘ Castletown was the old name for Dunimarle. 

‘ Alexander Wod of Grange obtained on 21st May 1.572 a royal charter of Earlsferry 
(passagium comitis de Fyfe), pajung annually therefor one penny to the King in blancli farm, 
and to the Commendator of Culross, who consents to the gift, ten shillings annually. The 
charter tells that the ferry had been so rarely used that the sailors of the haven had been 
forced to leave, and in order that the ferry may be re-established the King makes this grant. 
— Jfeg. Mag. Sig., 1546-80, No. 2067. 

’ Tullibody. This was “ Tullibotheny ” in 1195 (see Johnston’s Place Names). It does not 
appear in the 1587 List of Temporalities, nor in the gift to Lord Colville. 

* Gogar, in the parish of Logie, next the river Devon. It appears under the name of 
Gogare, Jargrayis, Powis and Atheray, in the gift to Lord Colville. 

’ Devon, probably miscopied for Dovane. 

Logie- Airthrey. 

" An annual rent from the mills of Cowper is in the gift to Lord Colville. 

Montquhany and Rathillet. Rathillet was granted with other lands to Duncan, Earl of 
Fife, in 1160, by Malcolm IV . — Scots Peerage, vol. iv. p. 7. 
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by gift from me and for the said sum of money conditionally resigned 
to me according as in my charter to the said monks is more at length 
contained. Wherefore I will that the said monks shall uplift annually 
the foresaid £33, 6s. 8d. without any hindrance or contradiction from 
anyone as is above said until I shall provide in a competent place 
to the said monks as much or a more ample annual rent to be 
granted by me or my successors. And all these donations lands 
possessions pensions and liberties, the said monks shall hold by this 
present charter in free forest in fee and heritage of me my heirs and 
successors whomsoever in wood and in plain in meadows and pastures 
in moors and in marshes in ponds and mills in waters, fishings and 
with all other easements and liberties as well not named as named 
as well under the earth as above the earth which to the same lands 
pertain or may pertain in anyway in future with sac and soc, thole 
and theme infangandthefe,^ in free pure and perpetual alms as freely 
quietly fully and honourably as any alms by the order of the Cistercians 
in the kingdom of Scotland is freely quietly fully and honourably 
held or possessed, and knowing that I and my heirs and successors 
whosoever shall answer to the King for forinsec service for the said 
lands forever, so that no man for whatsoever cause or reason shall 
be able to ask exact or extort anything by reason of the foresaid 
lands rents and possessions from the said monks in my name or in 
that of my heirs or successors, except only the suffrage of their devout 
prayers. In witness whereof to this present charter my seal is appended. 
Witnesses, Laurence son of Osuey, Nesis of Ramsay, Big Peter his son, 
William de Wallonis, Hugh of Abernethy, with many others. 

This charter is confirmed by King Alexander II. on 24th February 
1225, at Dundee, before these witnesses : Thomas of Stirling, Archdeacon 
of Glasgow; Henry of Stirling, son of the Earl; John of Maxwell; John 
of Hay ; and this confirmation is in its turn confirmed by King Robert 
the Bruce on 5th December 1318, at Scone, before these witnesses : 
Bernard Abbot of Aberbroth our chancellor, William of Lindesay our 
chamberlain, Duncan Earl of Fife, Malise Earl of Stratherne, Robert of 
Keth, Gilbert le Hay knights. 

The following is an abstract of the other charters included in the 
transumpt : — 

Reginald de Waren’s Charter. 

[1231?] Charter by Reginald de Waren,- granting in perpetual alms to 

‘ Suits-at-law within the jurisdiction ; the right to exact toll ; and the right to punish a 
thief caught within the grantee's jurisdiction. — Cosmo Innes’s Legal Antiquities, pp. 57-8. 

“ Reginald de Warenne grants a charter, before 1231, to Laurence Oliphant, of lands near Forgan- 
denny, and the above charter may possibly be of about the same date (Scots Peerage, vi. p. 530). 
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the monks of Culenros, for the weal of his soul, &c., 30 acres of land in feu, 
lying in the territory of Gilgerhistun,i viz., 21J acres bounded, as 
described in these words, “ que jacent a fonte ex oriental! parte de 
Gosganlu sursum per Milneburne usque ad oppositum magni fontis de 
Kyntulane et inde ascendendo versus aquilonem usque ad nigram moram 
et sic inter moram et terram arabilem usque ad Farniflat,” and within 
Ferniflat 8^ acres next to the land of Robert de Waren. Holding of 
me and my heirs with all the easements and liberties pertaining to 
Gilgerhistun as freely and quietly, fully and honourably as any other 
alms is held in the kingdom of Scotland ; and the said monks and their 
assignees are free and immune from the charge of multure, and they 
.shall have the right to grind their corn, immediately after harvest, 
at the mill of Gilgerhistun before anyone whomsoever. The clause of 
warranty runs in these words : — “ Et ego et heredes mei warantizabimus 
predictis monachis et eorum assignatis predictam terram cum omnibus 
asiamentis et libertatibus predictis et acquietavimus ah omni exacsione 
et terreno servicio et demanda seculari in perpetuum erga omnes mor- 
tales. Witnesses, Master John de Enerleya ; Reginald younger of 
Waren, Malcolm his brother, Robert de Waren, David de Waren his 
brother, Philip de Ebb, Robert Raa, Osberto, masons. 


Alexander II.’.s Charter. 

Charter by Alexander II., granting and confirming Earl Malcolm’s gift 
to the monks of Culross, of the pension of £43, 6s. 8d. from the rents and 
small customs of the town of Cupro in Fyffe, and from the mills of the 
same town, and also from the lordship, and from the rents of Earlsferry 
(fZe 1 edditihus pussagii siii de Novherieic integrcditey ciutiuatiiu pj’ccZpt- 
endisy for the resignation of the lands of Bothulith and Amerham.^ 
Holding of the said earl and his heirs in free pure and perpetual alms, 
as any money alms or pensions of the Cistercians in Scotland are held 
or possessed. Thei-efore let no man in any way deprive the said monks 
of the said £4.3, 6s. 8d. nor make any demands or extortions save of their 
entirely devout prayers. 

xlt Cuprum. Witnesses: Robert and Randolph chaplains, Henry de 
Stirling son of Earl David : the 15th day of November and 16th vear of 
our reign [1230]. 

‘ Gilgerhiston was the old name for Kilgraston near the Bridge of Earn, and Kintillo close 
by, corresponds to Kyntulane ; but Kil^^raston does not appear in the gift to Lord Colville. ' 

! it may be inferred that the boats plied between Earlsferry and North Berwick 

Probably a mistranscription for Rathulyth and Munchay (see Earl Malcolm’s charter, p. 70). 



ERRATA. 

P. 73, line 1). for 1231 read 1231. 

P. 89. lines 10 and 12. for 1229 read 1232. 
P. 93. line 2 from foot, for I.ISO read 1.j08. 
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Alexander II.’s Charter. 

Charter of Alexander II., forbidding any to vex the monks of 
Culenros by demands for secular service : — “ Mandamus vobis firmiter 
precipiendo quatenus monachos de Culenros non vexetis auxilium quod 
ad terras eorum pertinet exigentes Comes enim de Fyft'e pro omnibus 
forinsecis serviciis earundem terris contingentibiis sicut per cartam 
ipsorum perpendimus tenetur respondere Unde volumus vit a dicto 
Comite auxilium quod ad terras dictorum monachoruni pertinet exigatis. 

At Edinburgh, 12tb November, the 17tb year of bis reign [1231], 


Alexander II.'s Charter. 

Charter of Alexander II., forbidding any to sow or hunt in the lands 
of the monks of Culross, within the shire {schy)-a) and lands of Aber- 
crumby, Ennevert, Gogar, and of Quyltis, all held in free forest by the 
Abbot and Convent, without licence from the monks, under penalty 
of £10. 

At Stirling (Striuelyn). Witnesses : William Earl of Mai-r, Nicholas 
of Eoulys, John of Stirling : the 17th December and 21st year of his reign 
[1234]. 


Alexander Wallage'.s Charter. 

Charter of Alexander Walace son of Sir John Walaee resigning the 
feu of Pouerhuch and Duberny and in Gilestone * into the hands of the 
Abbot & Convent of Cullynros. He swears, touching the holy evangels, 
that he never for himself nor for his heirs shall claim in anyway any 
right in the said lands, and if anyone shall make any claim to his right 
in the said feu at any time he shall declair it by the tenor of this present 
writing to be wrongful and void. — At the Monastery of Culenros, Sunday, 
the feast of the Appostales Simon and Jude 13H. 


Duncan, Earl of Fife’s Charter. 

[Before 1320] To all the sons of the holy mother church both 
clerics and laymen present and to come who shall see or hear this 
charter Duncan Earl of Fife, son of Earl Duncan, son of Earl 
Colban, sends greeting in the Lord. Wit ye all that I have given 
granted and by this my present charter have confirmed to God and 

' “Pureheuch prope pontin de Irne” occurs in the charter to Lord Colville in 1.589 (see p. 88). 
Dunberney is also near the Bridge of Earn, and Gilestone is, as before suggested, Kilgraston. 
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St Mary and St Servanus of Culenros and to the monks of the 
Cistercian order serving or who shall forever serve God there, all the 
donations rents pensions all the lands possessions and liberties which 
umquhile Malcolm Earl of Fife my ancestor, patron and founder of 
the foresaid Monastery of Culenros, freely gave to the said Monastery 
and monks thereof, and by his charter fully confirmed, towards a 
new foundation of the same, for the weal of the souls of King William 
and his predecessors and for the weal of the souls of Lord Alexander 
King of Scotland, and all his parents and successors, and for the weal 
of his own soul and of his father and mother, and the souls of all his 
predecessors and successors, the whole land of Culenross and the shire 
{schryairi\ thereof by all its right marches, with church and castle 
and with all the just pertinents of the said shire, and the land of 
Quhiteys^ by its right marches and with all its just pertinents, and 
the land of Enuerth^ by its right marches and with all its just 
pertinents, and the land of Abercromby® by its right marches and 
with all its just pertinents, and a certain croft within the town of 
Casteltone^ Avith its right marches and liberties, and the church of 
Tulybothwyn® Avith all its just pertinents, and the land of Gogeris® 
next the water of Bonane by its right marches and with all its just 
pertinents, together with sixty shillings of sterlings of the rents of 
Logynthray’ annually for eAer to be taken, for sixty acres of the 
said land of Gogeris, taken away from the same monks by perambula- 
tion of the country made in the presence of lord Malcolm the Earl, 
and £33 of sterlings and 6s. 8d. of annual rent in the town of Couper 
and mills of the same town, according to the tenor of Earl Malcolm’s 
charter concerning the said sum, and £20 of sterlings to be taken 
annually foreA’er of the Monastery of Northberwic, and £10 of sterlings 
of the Earl’s ferry (jjcissagio coinitis) to be taken annually for ever. 
All these donations lands possessions pensions and liberties, this my 
present charter confirms. To be held by the foresaid monks of me 
and my heirs in wood and plain in meadoAA’s and pastures in moors 
marshes in ponds and mills in waters and fishings and Avith all other 
easements and liberties Avhich pertain to the said lands or may in anyway 
pertain, in free pure and perpetual alms as freely quietly fully and 
honourably, as any alms of the order of the Cistercians is in the 

^ Miscopied for Quhitlyi^ i.3. Cults. 

2 Innevert in Earl Malcolm’s charter, i.e, Inzievar. 

^ Crombie. 

* Xow’ Dunimarle. 

^ Tullibody. s 

“ Gogar lies in the parish of Logie, Bridge of Allan, and is near the Devon. 

’ Logynathrane in Earl Malcolm’s charter, i.e. Logie-Airthrey. 
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kingdom of Scotland, freely quietly fully and honourably held or 
possessed. And although among other goods that may be lost through 
war and violence of war, owing to the loss of the charters and con- 
firmations of the foresaid lands, I will and concede to the said monks, 
for the weal of the soul and prosperity of my lord Robert King of 
Scotland and all his relations and successors, and for the weal of the souls 
of my father and my mother and of all my predecessors and successors, 
that the foresaid monks may fully enjoy and possess all their lands, 
donations and pensions and rents foresaid, with all their liberties, as 
in any time they were enjoyed and possessed before the foresaid war, 
notwithstanding the loss of their charters and their foresaid confirma- 
tions. And knowing that I and my heirs undertake to perform all 
secular service due to the lord the King for the foresaid lands 
(sciendo quod ego et heredes mei maiiucaphnus forinsecum servicium 
domini Regis de otnnibus ju-edictis terris facere), shall warrant and 
defend the foresaid monks in all, as becomes all the foresaid lands 
donations pensions annual rents and liberties. Witnesses : William 
de Lambertoun Bishop of St Andrews, Robert Abbot of Dunfermline, 
Sir Michael of Wemyss, his son Sir David of Wemyss, knights, and 
many others. 

The following additional gifts to the Abbey have been gleaned from 
the Register of the Great Seal. 


Robkrt I. s Charter. 

[1327] King Robert I.' grants to the Abbot and Convent of Culross for 
the weal of his soul, and of the souls of all his predecessors and successors, 
the barony of Phillipston of Eu- in the sheriffdom of Edinburgh and 
Constabulary of Lithcu (Linlithgow), which the said monks had formerly 
held of him for forinsec service and with attendance at courts, to be 
held now in free pure and perpetual alms, without any forinsec service. 
Given at Scone, 16 Jan. in the 21st year of his reign [1327]. — Reg. Mag. 
Sig., 1306-1424, App. I. No. 25. 

‘ During Edward II.’s invasion of the Lotliians (Aug. 1322), King Robert tlie Bruce retired 
to Fife, and camped with his army at Culross (Annals of Scotland, ii. p, 127). This grant 
may have been a reward for services then rendered by the monks, 

* The barony thus gifted seems to have consisted of some half-dozen acres lying on the 
south shore of the Firth of Forth between Grangepans and Bridgeness, and within sight 
of Culross Abljey across the water. It is now partly built over, and the name survives in 
“Philpingston Terrace,” not far from the stone which marks the east end of the Roman wall. 
In the 1587 List of Temporalities it is named "Grange of Philpewstoun," and in Lord Colville’s 
gift “Grange of Carriden.” In a sasine of 1602 to John Hamilton it is named “ Philpeustone, 
otherwise called Culrois-grange.” 
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Walter Murray of Tolliebardine’s Charter. 

[1363?] Walter Murray of Tulliebardine grants to the Monastery 
and Monks of Culross for the weal of the souls of himself and Margaret 
his wife and of those of his parents, etc., his lands of Auldtone of 
Pethwere, the lands of Cuthildurane and the lands of Castelbege ' lying 
in Stratherne. To be held of him as freely as any other lands are 
held by any Monastery of the order of Cistercians. And he warrants 
the monks free and quit of all serv'ice for the said lands except for 
the mass for the dead, a daily requiem, the help of their prayers, and 
for the service due to the King so far as attaches to the said lands. 
Confirmed by Robert III. in the first year of his reign [1390]. — Rey. Mag. 
Siy., 1306-1124, No. 825. 


James IV.’s Charter. 

1490, 14 Ap. — James IV.’s charter to Sir John Hog, Abbot of Culross, 
grants that the town of Culross be made a free burgh of barony. — 
Reg. May. Siy., 1424-1513, No. 1944. 

JoHX Listocn’s Charter. 

1505, 7 May. — Janies IV. confirms a feu charter by the Provost (John 
Listoun) and Canons of St Salvator’s to the Monastery of Culross of the 
lands of Balgonquhare - supporting two chaplaincies in that church. — 
Rey. May. Siy., 1424-1513, No. 28.50. 

Alienation of Church Lands. 

The alienation of the church lands of Culross appears to have begun 
when the Commendators granted leases and feu-farms to provide 
money for various purposes such as, as is stated in a 1538 charter 
(Rey. May. Siy., 1513-46, No. 1923), for the repair of the Monastery and 
houses of the monks, for the relief from the hands of creditors, and 
especially for their part of the composition of the great tax imposed 
on the prelates of the Scottish Church by the Apostolic See. A number 
of the Commendators’ charters are recorded in the Rey. May. Siy. from 
1538 onwards, the first being granted to Lord Erskine of the lands of 
Gogar and Gargrais. There are others noted in Laing’s Charters, the 
first being by Thomas Nudre in 1.525, granting to John Fethy a 19 years’ 

' Pitfar and Ca.stlebeg are named on the 1-inch O.S. map, lying 3 m. east of Dollar. 
Coldrain is given {Scots Peerage, i. p. 455) as the modern name of Cuthildurane. In Lord 
Colville’s charter Pit war appears. 

^ Balgonar lies 1 mile north of Saline. 
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tack of the Foddismill (No. 350). There are some in other collections, 
such as those belonging to the Register House and to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland (vol. xli.). There are also some Culross charters 
in the possession of Lord Sands, one of which, of date 1513, grants the 
Chapeltown of Both to David May, and there are two of 1550 and 1553 
in my own possession which grant the Fullermills of Crummy and the 
lands of Barhill to Andrew Wilson and Thomas Mason respectively. 

These charters are signed by the Commendators and the monks, and 
it is interesting to observe that most of them are also signed by 
Robert [Reid], bishop of Moray and abbot of Kinloss, in token of his 
assent as father abbot of Culross, showing that the abbey was attached 
in some way to that of Kinloss. 

Post-Reformation Documents. 

By Acts of Parliament 22nd December 1561 and 15th Februai'y 1561-2 
one-third of the revenue of the Roman Catholic Church was constituted 
into a fund for, among other purposes, the sustentation of Protestant 
ministers, leaving the other two-thirds in the hands of “the auld 
possessouris,” and the Bishops, Abbots, and other church dignitaries 
were ordered to make a return of their total rentals. One of these 
returns will be found in a MS. volume in the Advocates’ Library (No. 
31, 3, 12), and in it (on pp. 30-1 unnumbered) appears a detailed note of — 

“The rentale of the haill benefice of the Abbaye of Culross in all 
thingis als weill of fermes as of mailes, annuellis, teinds and all uther 
deweteis quhilk the said Abbay and plaice lies bene in possessioun of in 
zeirs bigane. Made the xxiii. day of Januer in the zeir of God 1561.” 

This list contains many names of interest, both of persons and lands, 
but as most of these occur again in the 1587 list, it is not given here, 
further than to mention that the names of Lady Staynhous for the 
lands of Blair Poffillis and Wedderhill, David Waid for Wester Ingzewer, 
Lord Lindesay for Cassinduly, Richard Carmychaell for Atherny, Andrew 
Hoberne for Tuliboll, John Fewthe for Corn-mills of Crumy, Andrew 
Wilson for Walkmyln of Crumy, John Callander for Powys, and 
others seem to have dropped out from the fuller list of 1587. There 
is another MS. in the Advocates’ Library (No. 31, 3, 13) giving “The 
Rent of the whole of Great Benefices within this Kingdome as they 
were given up att the Generali Assumption in the yeare 1561.” That 
for the Abbacy of Culross is as follows : — 

In Money ...... £768 16 0 

ch h f 

3 3 0 


Wheat . 
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Beare . 
Aittis 
Capons . 
Poultrie 
Salt 
Straw 
Cheese . 
Butter . 
Wedders 
Lambs . 


ch b f 
. 15 10 2 

. 13 13 0 

7 doz. 
26 doz. 
22 b. 
8 truses 
. 80 staine 
8 staine 
7 

. 22 


payed out of the annuells Saltpans and Ackers about Culross, the 
Lands of Blair and Poffallis, the Granges, Balgonnie, Inzevers, Blairhall, 
Valleyfield, Pitferrin, the Quilts Atherny Couper Milne in Fyfe, Carriddin, 
Gogar, Jargrays, Crummie, the Lands of Lurg and Kincardin and the 
two pairts of the kirk of Tulliboll and the teynds of some of the Laird 
of Cleyhes lands and others. 

Then followed the Act of Parliament of 26th July 1587 for the 
Annexatioun of the Tempoyalities of the Benefices to the Croxni, when all the 
revenue of the Church was annexed to the Crown, on the ground that the 
Crown had been greatly hurt and impoverished in past times by the gift 
of the greatest part of its proper patrimony to the Abbeys, Monasteries 
and Clerg}% and that the necessity for such disposition had ceased. 

One of the lists of rentals relative to the annexation in 1587 is in the 
Register House under the title Charge of Temporality of Kirklands. 
The MS. is bound in two volumes, and contains a long detailed list of 
the Culross Abbey possessions. As this does not appear to have been 
printed before, and as it continues the story of the lands gifted to the 
Abbey, it is printed here in full. 


CHARGE OF THE TEMPORALITY OF KIRKLANDS, NORTH SIDE 

OF THE FORTH 

(relative to Annexation of Benefices to the Crown in the year 1.587). 

PERTHSHIRE. 

Abbey op Culross. 

1. Feu-maills of the Lands of Lurg and Kincardin in the Lordship of Culross, 
and 17 acres on east and west sides of town of Culross, set in feu to John 
Colvile. eldest lawful sou of Alexander, Connnendator of Culross 

Lurg and Kincardin ...... £85 16 0 

17 acres . . . . . . . . 17 13 4 

augmentation of both . . . . .368 
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2. Feu-farm of half lands of Sandis and Kellewod, set in feu to George Bruce 

in Culros . . . . . . . .£500 

8 poultry . . . . .080 

augmentation . . . . . . .050 

3. Feu-farm of lands of Bargadie, Corstoun, Brigtoun, Curreislioill, part of 

mill called Schyrismilne, with the new mill, all set in feu to Robert Bruce 
of Blairhall ........ £19 3 4 

poultry fowls 52, 32 thereof sold for . . 0 16 0 

one “eik wedder ” for arriage, &e. 

grassum . . . . . . . . 0 11 0 

augmentation . . . . . . 5 16 0 

1. Feu-farm of lauds of Blairhall (with teiiids) . . . .£550 

poultry 6 

(teinds) 6 bolls of bere 

also 3 tenements lying contiguoiis. 2 acres in Over Gagie. 2 pieces of land 
in Pettie-commoun . . . . . . .£168 

a saltpan and 5 roods of land whereon it is built . . 10 0 

a piece wasteland within the .sea, called Oxcraig . . . 0 0 6 

another saltpan beside the kirk of St Mungo . . . 2 0 0 

all set in feu to Robert Bruce of Blairhall. 

5. Feu-farm of lands of Valafeild set in feu to John Prestoun . £13 17 1 

augnientation . . . . . . . 0 12 8 

capons 21 
1 eik Avedder 

6. Feu-farm of lands of Wester Cumray, with tower. Ac., set in feu to Alex- 

ander, Commendator of Culross, and Nicolas Dundas his spouse £1 12 0 
poultry 11 
1 wedder 


7. Feu-duty of West quarter of the lands of Kincardin (and teind sheaves) in 

barony of Culross, set in feu to Henry Prymrois, son and apparent heir of 
Peter P. of Kincardin : 

wheat 6 bolls ; bere 6 bolls ; oats 26 bolls ; caijons 3 ; “ wodder scheip, 
a half and a quarter ” ; straw 1 turse : 
augmentation, wheat 6 pecks ; bere 6 pecks ; oats 26 pecks. 

(entry deleted) 

8. Feu-farm of half lands of Ovirtoun of Pitfar . .£284 

augmentation . . . . . . . 0 12 0 

1 poultry fowls 

also the quarter town and lands of O. of P. . . . 112 

augmentation . . . . . . .060 

2 poultiy fowls 

set in feu to William Tempilman in Pitfar. 

9. Feu-farm of lands of Castelbeg and (piarter of Over Petfar. set in feu to 

Helen Rowane in liferent and David Crystie her sou heritably £3 3 6 

augmentation . . . . . . .006 
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10. Feu-fanu of lands of Heuchfeild, set in feu to John Olipliant, third la^vful 

son of dec. Peter O. of Turingis . . . . . £1 12 0 

augmentation . . . . • • .034 

11. Feu-farm of lauds of Wester Boith Kirktoun called Wallis and Eschis, 

1 acre in Nether Gagy, 3 acres of land called Barcroft, and 4 acres beside 
the chapel called Barehapell : set in feu to Alexander Gaw of Maw 

£16 0 0 

poultry 21 

12. Feu-duty of lauds called Woudniyluis croft (and teindsheaves), set in feu 

to Robert Norwell in Wodheid : 

bere 2 bolls 

13. Feu-farm of part of the arable laud lying on east side of Culros in Petty 

Comnionis. set in feu to Robert Bruce of Blairhall . . £1114 

14. Feu-farm of 4 tenements of laud in town of Culros, and 2 acres in Over 

Gagy, set in feu to Mr Edward Bruce of Easter Kennet . £1 14 0 

15. Feu-farm of 2 meadon s called Brydeis medow and Bruces medow, set in feu 

to Robert Bruce of Easter Kenuat (sic) . . . . £0 13 4 

(entry deleted) 


16. Feu-farm of lauds of M^estcropt of Barhill, set in feu to John Broun £2 5 4 


17. F'eu-farm of lands of Burwen and half lands of Quhitehilis, set in fen to 
William Aitkin . . . . . . .£438 

■ivedders 1 
cane fowls 10 


18. Feu-farm of lands of Lambhill, set in feu to Henry Bairner . £6 3 8 

(entry deleted) 

19. Feu-duty of fourth part of Barnhill of Pitfer, set in feu to John Thomesoun 

£19 0 


(entry deleted) 


20. Feu-farm of a tenement and j'ard in Culros and 3 aci-es in Saltoun croft, 
set in feu to Andrew Gibsoun . . . . .£130 


21. Feu-farm of 6 acres in Over Gagie, set in feu to AVilliam Broun £0 18 0 


22. Feu-farm of lauds of Castelhill, 2 tenements and 2 acres, set in feu to Janies 

Bla £4 10 8 

po'ultry 8 


23. Feu-farm of half Saudis and Kelli wod, luaiisiou, &c., set in feu to Robert 

Saudis . . . . . . . . . £5 10 10 

capons 8 
eik wedders 1 

24. Feu-farm of 3 acre.s in barony of Culross, set in feu to Thomas M‘Brek 

£0 9 0 

25. Feu-farm of lauds of Wester Grange, Badfische and Cattertlatis. set in feu 

to Andrew Stewart . . . . . . . £7 10 *4 

poultry 12 
lambs 1 
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26. Peii-farin of lands of Pernyhirst, set in feu to Robert Hutoim . £15 0 


27. Pen-farm of lands of Coklairis, set in feu to Mr John Hutoun of Easter 
Ballelisk . . . . . . . .£150 


28. Peu-farm of lands of Cliapeltoun of Both, and pasturage to 1 bull, 12 soumes, 
and 2 horses in Souterrig, set in feu to David May . . £1 13 4 





29. Peii-farm of lands of Easter Grange and pendicles tliereof called Devoly, set 

in feu to Adam Maistertoun . . . . .£110 0 

capons 16 
wedder sheep 1 

30. Peu-farm of lands of Ovirtoun and half part of the Hedis, set in feu to 

Robert Sandis . . . . . . . . £5 16 8 

poultry 12 
wedder sheep 1 

31. Peu-farm of 1 tenement and yard in Culros, 5s. ; west half of 5 aci’es in 

Gntterflat, 19s. ; and 1 acre in Xether Gagie, 6s. 8d., all set in fen to 

William Henrie in Culros . . . . . . £1 10 8 


32. Peu-farm of lands of Bordy, mansion &c., set in feu to Walter Callender 

£6 1 8 

poultry 11 
eik wedders 1 

33. Peu-farm of 1 piece land called Cristinis Welpark, a house, green and 2 

tenements with yards in town of Culross, and 2 saltpans, all set in feu to 
Alexander Gaw of Maw . . . . . . £8 12 0 

34. Peu-farm of lands of Lambhill, set in feu to Henrie Bairner now of Lamb- 

hill . . . . . . . . .£604 

augmentation . . . . . . .034 

poultry 8 

35. Peu-farm of lands of Crummy and anchorages of mussels thereof (and 

teinds), set in feu to James Colvile, for 6 eh. wheat, 7 ch. 1 f . 4 peck bere, 
15 ch. oatmeal, 16 bolls horse-corn, 8 bolls oats, 4 doz. capons, 16 truss of 
straw : sold yearly for ...... £186 17 5 

(entry deleted) “Pife.” 

36. Peu-farm of certain pieces of land with a tenement and certain meadows in 

and about Culross, set to said James Colvile . . .£534 

37. Peu-farm of lauds of Easter Cumrie and Easter Inzevar. set in feu to John 

Blacader ........ £15 0 0 

poultry 10 

38. Peu-farm of the fourth part lands of Barnhill of Pitfar, set in feu to John 

Thomsoun . . . . . . . .£190 

39. “Feu-farm of lands of Keir, set in feu to Halbert Broun . . £2 13 4 

Poultry 6 
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40. Feu-farm of lands of Middle Grange and half of the “Heidis,” set in feu to 

James Fentoun . . . . . . .£668 

Poultrj^ 12 
“ Glide wedderis ” 1 

41. Feu-farm of an acre of land lying beside Culross, set in feu to Gilbert 

Prymrois, chirurgiau : . . . . . .£068 

42. Feu-farm of a tenement and 7i acres of arable land of Merisden, set in feu 

to Gilbert Prymrois, son of Duncan P. in Culross : . . £1 12 7 

43. Feu-farm of two tenements in town of Culross, set in feu to Gilbert 

Prymrois, chirurgiau : . . . . . .£068 

one acre in Nether Gagie, and two acres called “ Burrellis aikeris ” 10 0 

a waste place and saltpan, paying for the pan . . . 4 0 0 

salt, 2 bolls 

and for each saltpan to be built on the said waste, “alsmekle” — 

4 acres of land in Byrefield, with two yards, barn, and wasteland=6 bolls 
3 f. bere : 

all set in feu to the said Gilbert. 

44. Feu-fai’m of an acre of arable laud in Over Gagie, set in feu to Mr Edward 

Bruce, Commissary of Edinburgh : . . . .£030 

45. Feu-duty of tenement of houses and yards in Culross. set in feu to said 

Mr Edward : . . . . . . . .£030 

46. Feu-duty of two-part lands of Kincairdin with yard adjacent called the 

Greneyaird (teiuds included), set in feu to John Younger . £10 8 

wheat, 8 bolls ; bere, 8 bolls ; oats, 32 b. 3 f. ; capons, 6 ; wedders, 1 ; 
trusses of straw, 2 : 

augmentation, wdieat, 8 pecks ; bere, 8 pecks ; oats, 2 b. 3 pecks ; 
and money 6s. 8d. 

To the convent : — w'heat, 8 pecks ; and money, 6s. 8d. 

(Deleted) “ registrat befoir and couvertit.” 

47. Feu-duty of half of the quarterlands of Lurg (teinds included), set in feu to 

Henry M‘Brek in Kirktoun : 

wheat. 3 bolls ; bere, 3 bolls ; oats, 13 bolls ; capons, 2 ; a half 
wedder : 

augmentation, ivheat, 3 pecks ; bere, 3 pecks ; oats, 13 pecks. 
(Deleted). “ registrat befoir and couvertit.” 

48. Feu-duty of a quarter of Lurg (with teinds), set in feu to David Mitchell ; 

wheat. 6 bolls ; bere, 6 bolls ; oats, 26 bolls ; capons, 3 ; wedders, 
half and quarter ; 

[augmentation], wheat, 6 pecks ; bere, 6 pecks ; oats, 1^ bolls, 2 pecks. 
(Deleted) “ registrat and convertit.” 

49. Feu-duty of lands of Valeyfeild, with mansion, orchards. &c., set in feu to 

James Prestoun £13 6 8 
capons, 24 
eik wedders, 1 

(Deleted) “registrat befoir.” 
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50. Feu-duty of lands of Bad, set in feu to Alexander Maistertoun : £5 6 8 

poultry, 16 

kids, 2 (or 6/8 apiece) 

augmentation . . . . . . .£168 

51. Feu-duty of great and small coal in the bounds of lands of Bad, set in feu 

to Ronald Maistertoun, fiar of Bad : . . . . £6 13 4 

52. Peu-duty of two yards within the “dykis of the luonastrie of Culros with 

the hous niansioun and eloise thairof on the south syde of the same,” set 
ill feu to John Colvill : . . . . . .£125 

53. Feu-farm “of the fewfernie and victuellis” of the lauds of Lurg and 

Kincardine, ‘"estiniat to xxxij caponis and viij tiirss of stra 3 %” set in feu 
to said John Colvill : . . . . . . .£220 

54. Feu-fariu of lands of Wester Cumrie, set in feu to Nicholas Duiidas, spouse 

to the Abbot of Culros . . . . . . £4 12 0 

poultrj' 11 
wedders 1 

(deleted) 

55. Feu-dutj' of a particle of laud called the Coilfauld, a tenement and houses 

with a little j'ard “Ij and fra the said abbaj' at the west,” and a par- 
ticle of waste ground “on the west and north partis of the iiort of the 
said abbaj^,” and a tenement with close and j'ard occupied by Alexander 
Hunter, set in feu to John Colvill . . . . . £0 13 4 

56. Feu-dutj' of the “half pairt” of the lands of Barhill, lauds of Barcruik and 

tenement of land called the Inuis, and j'ard adjacent, and two waste lands 
in Culross, and a saltpan and pertinents, set in feu to Mr James Prj'mrois, 


viz. 

Barhill £3 6 8 

poultry 8 ; areage and carriage . . . . 0 0 12 

Bai'cruik . . . . . . .200 

tenement and j'ard . . . . . .050 

first waste land, and saltpan built thereon . . 4 0 0 

second, “ j^eirlie quhill it be biggit theron ” . . 0 0 6 

‘ and quhen it is biggit ’ . . . . .400 

teiud of the first saltpan 2 bolls of salt 
teind of the other when built. Do 


57. F'eu-dutj' of a j'ard occiqjied bj' Archibald Prj'uirois in Culros, lying within 

the walls of the monasterj', set in feu to Alison Pett, spouse to the said 
Archibald, and to 31r James Prj'mrois their son . . .£050 

58. Feu-dutj' of quarter lauds of Lurg (with teiudsheaves) and “Coilheugh” 

thereof, and a saltpan in the lauds of Saudis (with power to win coal in 
said lands and Kellj'wod and quartei- lauds of Lurg at their own expense), 
set in feu to Thomas Saudis of that Ilk 

wheat. 6 b. 1 f . 2 p. : bere, the same ; 
oats, 1 ch. 11 b. 2 f. 2 p. 
capons, 4J ; wedders, 4 and j ; 
augmentation, 4 and j wedder ; 1 capon, 
the said saltpan . . . . . . .£200 

salt. 2 bolls 

(deleted) “ registrat befoir and convertit.” 
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59. Feu-duty of quarter lands of Lurg (with teindsheaves), set in feu to William 

Cumyng — 

wheat and here as above ; and the rest as above, including aug- 
mentation. 

(deleted) 

60. Peu-duty of following lands, set in feu to George Bruce in Culros ; — 

a piece of land of Wodheid . . . . .£100 

bere 6 firlots 

the ‘ conventis yaird ’ in Culros . . . . 10 0 

tenement and yard in Culros . . . . 0 2 6 

a saltpan with ‘ craigleif ’ in bounds of Culros (and teinds) 4 0 0 
salt, 2 bolls 

particle of land to build pan on, lying be-east Henry Coweis saltpan 
(and teinds) . . . . . .£200 

salt, 2 bolls 

another piece land with saltgii-nell and stable thereupon, and 
‘ craigleif ’ within the bounds of Kincardin . .£046 

61. Feu-duty of manse and house adjacent to the ‘eist part’ of the tolbooth, 

with the green lying ‘at the north and south partis thereof,’ with a 
tenement lying ‘on the north part of the Hill,’ and 2 pieces of land 
beside the Abbay, extending to 8 acres or thereby. Avith the meadoAvs 
called ‘SteAvartis AA'aird,’ ‘Kellie medoAA',’ ‘Bruce medoAA',’ and ‘ Braideis 


‘ SteAvarl 

medoAv,’ all feued to James Cohdll 

the mansions and tenements 
the meadoAvs 


£2 10 
2 13 


62. Feu-duty of a saltpan and ‘ bray ’ Avhereupon the same is built, Avith lands 
adjacent extending to 5 particles, set in feu to Mr EdAA'ard Bruce, Avith 
lOjerty of ‘craigleif’ to Avin pauAvood in bounds of Sands, Lurg and 


Kincardin 


£4 0 0 


63. Feu-duty of 2 saltpans lying together beside the toAvn of Culross, Avith 

“houssis, biggingis, girnellis, stabillis, and libertie to Avyn coillis for 
sustentatioun therof,” lying beside the toAA ii, set in feu to George Bruce 

„ £8 0 0 
“ for the teiud in salt . . .” 

“Xota, not exprest in the rentall.” 

64. Feu-duty of the great and small coal in the common mure of Culross, 

“territorie of the same ’’and acres lying about the toAAn, “and samekill 
coill as restis uiidisponit to utheris be the said abbot,” set in feu to 
James Colvill. son and apparent heir of James Colvill of Easter Weymis, 
Mr EdAvard Bruce, Commissary of Edinburgh, John Colvill. son to the 
abbot, and George Bruce in Culros .... £20 0 0 

reserA’ing ‘craigleif’ to the Abbot; and proA’iding that if there be 
“na coill gangand ” in the said bounds they shall pay only 40/. 

65. Feu-diRy of lands of Casteltoun, Avitli pasturage in commonty thereof “to 

^e burne of Glencoyis,” lying in barony of Muckart, set in feu to David 
£6 13 4 


augmentation ..... 
and 26/8 for the herezeld aa hen it shall happen. 


£0 8 8 
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66. Peu-dvity of a tenement of houses, with 2 yards, in town of Culross, set in 

feu to Matthew Tailzeour there . . . . .£080 

67. Pen-duty of lands of Middilgrange and half of the Heydis, in lordship of 

Culros, set in feu to Patrick Peutoun . . . .£668 

poultry 12 
wedders 1 

(deleted) “antea” 

68. Peu-duty of a saltpan at the east part of the town of Culros, houses thereof, 

and waste land adjacent on west and east, set in feu to George Bruce in 
Culros £4 0 0 

salt. 2 bolls 

69. Peu-duty of lands of Byregrauge (53/4, 4 poultry, 13/4 augmentation) ; an 

aci'e of arable land in Nether Gagie (6/8) ; half tenement and yard some- 
time pertaining to Eupham Patersoiie in town of Culross (5s.) and all set 
in feu to Robert Aitkin : . . . . . . £3 18 4 

70. Peu-duty of west quarter of lands of Kineairdiu, set in feti to Henry Cowhie : 

Avheat and bere, each 6 b. 6 pecks : oats, 26 bolls : capons 4 : wedders 
4 and i ; straw, 1 truss : 

(augmentation) oats 26 pecks, Avedders 4 and j. 

(deleted) 

71. Peu-duty of a saltpan and 5 particles of land around, in town of Culros, 

AA'ith power to build girnells and stables, and liberty of ‘eraigleif,’ set in 
feu to Robert Coh’ill . . . . . . .£400 

72. Peu-duty of saltpan, houses &e. and “liberteis as said is.” set in feu to 

George Bruce in Culros . . . . . .£400 

salt, 2 bolls. 

73. Peu-duty of a tenement and yard in Culros feued to said George 2 0 0 

74. Peu-duty of the erection of the toAAUi of Culros in a free burgh 10 0 0 

(blanch) 

75. Peu-duty of third part lauds of Chapeltoun in lordship of Couper, set in feu 

to AudreAA' Campbell in Chapeltoun . . . . £6 10 0 

oats, 2 bolls 
poultry, 12 

(deleted) “ Vide Perth, Couper.” 

76. Peu-duty of lands of Westkirk, HorsAvaird, and an acre on west part of 

Nether Gagie, lands of the Heugh AA'ith 3 tenements of laud, houses and 
yards adjacent, and 2 houses AA’ith pertinents, all in lordship of Culros, 
set in feu to Alexander BlaA\’ . . . . .£444 

77. Feu-duty of lands of Lambhill in lordship of Cidros, set in feu to Henry 

Bairdner of Lambhill . . . . . .£638 

poultry, 8 

(deleted) ‘‘antea” 
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78. Feu-duty of 2 aci'es arable in Nether Gagie, set in feu to Walter Saudis 

the one acre, in money . . • • .£068 

the other, in bei'e, 1 boll i boll 

79. Feu-duty of lauds of Birkiuheid, set in feu to David Saudis . 1 13 4 

poultry, 4 

80. Feu-duty of a barn and yard, with transe and passage to east of barn, called 

Byrefeildbarne and yard, and 2 acres arable (teinds included) in Byre- 
feild, set in feu to William Chatto 

the bai'U and j'ard . . . . . .£040 

acres and teinds, in bere, 3 bolls 

81. Feu-duty of an acre arable in Byrefeild, set in feu to William Chatto 

bere, 1|^ bolls 

82. Peu-duty of two saltpans, with lands, houses, &c., and privileges, set in feu 

to John Porterfeild, burgess of Edinburgh . . .£800 

salt, 4 bolls 


83. Feu-duty of third part of the half land of Kinearne “rinrig with the rest of 
the tenneutis thairof ” (teinds included), set in feu to David Saudis 

wheat and bere, 4 bolls each ; oats, 17 b. 6 pecks ; capons 3. wedders 
2, straw 1 truss : 

augmentation, wheat and bere 4 pecks each ; oats. 18 j^ecks. 
(deleted) 


84. Peu-duty of a saltpan lately built “lyand besyde the sey schore in ane 
eertane yle ther.” nuth craigleave, &e., set in feu to David Sandis 

£4 0 0 


salt, 2 bolls 


85. Peu-duty of lauds of Wester Conirie Avith pendicles and pertinents, set in 

feu to Nicolas Duudas, wife of Alexander, Commendator of Culros, and 
their heirs . . . . . . . . £4 12 0 

poultry 11 
Avedders 1 

(deleted) “antea" 

86. Peu-duty of 4 tenements and yards in Culros, 2 acres arable in Oa’ci- Gagie 

AAuth free entry in the mire of Baid to cast tuif. heather, &c. in the 
common pasturage and myre of Gagie, and of the " Avester jjeice land ” of 
Pittiecomnioun. and another piece arable laud there, and meadoAA s called 
Braideis medoAv and Bruce medoAA', set in feu to Robert Bruce of 
Blairhall . . . . . . . . £4 12 4 


87. Feu-duty of lauds of BlaAV'kery and half lands of Quhythillis, Avith meadoAvs 
and mures adjacent, set in feu to EdAA'ard Sandis . . £5 16 0 

wedders 1 


88. Peu-duty of i part lands of Ovirtoun of Pitfer, set in feu to William 
Rowane, portioner of Pitfer .... 13s. lOd., ob. 

poultry 1 

(deleted) “ upone Thomsones resignatioun ” 
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89. Peu-cliity of lands of Castelbeg and ] of Ovirtouii of Pitfer, set in feu to 

David Christie . . . . . . . .£320 

poultry, 2 

(deleted) 

90. Feu-duty of i lands of Barnhill and J of Ovirtoun of Pitfer, set in feu to 

Andrew Rowaue . . . . . . .£590 

poultry, 7 

91. Feu-duty of lands of Gogar and Jargrajds Easter and Westei', set in feu to 

John, Lord Erskine ....... £50 0 0 

lands of Gogar, in wheat, 1 ehalder. 

92. Feu-duty of lands of Blair, with tower, fortaliee. &e.. set in feu to John 

Hainiltoun younger of Blair and Jean Fairny his spouse . £2 7 0 

poultry, 5 
lamb, 1 

93. Feii-duty of lands of Patispollis. set in feu as above . . 3 6 8 

poultry, 7 
lamb. 1 

94. Feu-duty of a saltpan in Culros “with the craig ciuherupon the same is 

biggit,” and 5 partieates of land adjacent, and houses &c., set in feu as 

above . . . . . . . . .£400 


SOUTH SIDE OF THE FORTH 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE 
•‘Abbacie op Culros" 

95. Feu-duty of lands of Grange of Philpewstoun. with tofts, crofts, mills and 
multures, salti^ans. coals, coalheughs, and teinds in barony of Carribdin, 
set in feu to John Hammiltoun ..... £13 6 8 

axigmentation . . . . . . 3 13 4 


On the 20th June 1589 the whole property of the Abbacy of Culross 
was erected into a temporal lordship and given by King James VI. to 
Sir James Colville of East Wemyss in consideration of his services at 
home during the King's infancy and afterwards abroad. Sir James was 
created Lord Colville of Culross in 1004. The lands thus gifted are 
detailed in the following charter (Ueg. Mag. Sig., 1580-9.3, No. 1675). 

James VI.’s charter to Lord Colville grants the lands, teinds, canes, 
customs, coal-tields as specified below, with all liberties and jurisdictions 
pertaining to the Monastery of Culross, viz, 

The manor of Culross called of old “ the abbay of Culros,” with 
fortalices, manors, gardens, and all within the closes and precincts of 
the place of Culross. 

The lands of Newmyle and Schyrismylne with their multures and 
sequels. 
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The lands of Yalayfeild, Coustoun, Blairhall and Bargattie, Easter 
and Wester Inzewaris, Easter Wester and Middle Grangeis, Easter 
and Wester Cunryis, Ovirtoun, Bothe and Bothebog Balgony, Burvane 
and Blairkenny, Dawellie, Bad and Keir, Caste! hill, Blair and Poffillis, 
Langsyid, Bourdy and Birkinhead, Sandis and Fardill with the salts 
pans thereof, Greneyaird, Lurge and Kingcarne with salt pans and 
Byregrange, all lying within the lordship of Culross and sheriffdom 
of Perth. ' 

The lands of Crumby with fortalice and manor, the lands of ... . 

with the corn and fuller mills and their multures.^ 

The lands of Pitwar Cultis and Quhytmyle with multures ® the lands 
of Bussis and Vedderhill in the sheriffdom of ... . 

The lands of Gogare, Jargrayis Powis and Atheray in the sheriff- 
dom of . . . .* 

The lands of Grange of Carridein in the sheriffdom of Linlithgow. ’ 

The lands of Craigflour in the lordship of Culross ; and the annual 
rents. 


from the lands of Carnok. 

„ „ mills of Cowper in Fife.® 

„ tenement of Richard Bell in Perth. 

„ „ of Henry Davidson in Inverkething. 

„ „ of W. Blaikburne in the burgh of Inver- 

kething. 

„ the lands of Coutra in Fife. 

„ „ mill of Murecammis in Fife. 

„ „ „ of Balgony in Fife. 

„ „ tenement of Mr Alex*' Wod in Ersilferrie. 

„ „ „ of Haldanis in the burgh of Stirling. 

„ „ lands of Pureheugh near the Bridge of Irne." 


The Abbots of Cfeross. 

The line of Abbots of this Monastery can only be very imperfectly 
traced, and the following list leaves many blanks which I have been 

* All these places lie near the Abbey, and can be readily identified with the aid of the list 
of localities on pp. 367-S.5 (vol. ii.) of David Beveridge’s Culross and TulUullan. Xo doubt 
all these places were given to the Abbey by Earl Malcolm under the name of the “ whole land 
of the schyre of Culenros.” 

‘ Also Earl Malcolm's gift. 

^ Murray of Tulliehardine's donation. 

‘ Earl Malcolm's gift. The present forms of these names are Gogar, .Jerah, Powis and Airth- 
rey in the parish of Logie, Bridge of Allan. 

’ King Robert I.’s gift ; Philipston of Eu. 

' Earl Malcolm’s gift. 

’ Alexander 'Wallace’s gift. 
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unable to fill. The seal of the Monastery is described by Henry Laing 
(Scottish Seals, p. 177) from the original brass matrix, which was then 
in the Advocates’ Library, as “ within a Gothic niche a full-length figure 
of the Virgin, crowned with a royal crown, holding the infant Jesus in 
her arms.” Legend : “ Sigillum Communi Monasterii de Culross.” 

1217. Hugh, a prior of Kinloss, became the first Abbot of Culross 
(Chron. de Mailros, p. 129). In 1218 he visited the Papal Legate at York, 
and got from him the absolution he had asked for (Ibid., p. 133). 
In 1221 he was a witness to two charters (Charters of Inchaffray, p. 277). 

1229. William of Ramsay, the second Abbot of St Serf, died before 
August 25th (Chron. de Mailros, p. 142). 

1229. Hugh, “magister conversorum de Melros, that is, master of 
the lay-brothers, called converts (conversi) — was elected Abbot August 25th 
(Chron. de Mailros, p. 142). In 1235 he subscribes a charter of confir- 
mation by the Bishop of Dunblane (Chartulary of Lindores, p. 55). 

1290. The Abbot of Culross (unnamed) counsels marriage between the 
Prince of England and the Maiden of Norway (Xat. MSS. of Scotland, 
vol. iii. p. 1). 

1327. The Abbot in King Robert the Bruce’s charter is not named (Hey. 
Mag. Sig., vol. i. App. 1, No. 2.5). 

1333. Letters of Pope John XXII. to the Abbot of Culross give 
authority to him to prevent church-lands in Scotland from being 
wrongfully used (Ayr and ]Vigton Collection, i. p. 150). 

1391. The Abbot in Murray of Tullibardine’s charter is not named 
(Reg. Mag. Sig., vol. i.. No. 825). 

1415. John, Abbot of Culross, is present in general council held at 
Perth (Acts of Pari, of Scot., i. p. 588). 

1436. Laurence, a monk of Balnierino, is provided by the Pope to 
the Abbey of Culross on the death of John (Papal Letters, viii. p. 613). 

1436. Robert was “ elected abbot by the Convent at the death, without 
the Roman Court, of Abbot John, and duly confirmed by- the father 
abbot” (Papal Letters, ix. p. 349). In 1442 he is one of the witnesses to 
a charter of James II. (Keg. Mag. Sig., 1425-1513, p. 159). In 1443 he 
petitions Rome “ that Laurence de Lundoris, falsely alleging that the 
monastery of Culross belonged to him, with the aid of lay power caused 
Robert to be dragged out (extrahi) by* force and imprisoned in a certain 
tower, took possession of the monastery and despoiled it of goods to a 
value of about 300 marks.” He adds that he has now recovered pos- 
session, but pray^s for a commission to hear the case, and if they find 
the said dragging out and imprisonment true to pi'oclaini Laurence 
excommunicate (Papal Letters, ix. pp. 349-50). 

1467-1470. Richard Marschell, Abbot of Culross, was compelled to 
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resign by James Guthry, Abbot of Kinloss (Records of ICinloss, p. xli). 
He died in 1470 (Walcott, p. 271). “Richard Merchel late abbot of Culin- 
ros” was the writer of “Kalendar of Culros.s” printed in Forbes’ Kcdendar 
of Scottish Saints (pp. 51-64), the original MS. of which forms part of 
the volume in the Advocates’ Library under the title of The Culross 
Pscdter, and is the subject of an interesting paper by Dr Kirk Dickson 
in vol. li. of our Proceedings. In this paper it is mentioned that even 
after the invention of printing the Abbey was a great school of ecclesi- 
astical caligraphy. 

1481. James “hy the tholyng off God Abbot of Culross,” So he is 
designated in a Letter of Sasine which I have, and as this is the only 
place in which his name occurs I give it in full 

Till all and syndry to quhais knawlage tliir present lettres sail to 
cum greting in god aylestand. For quhj' it is neidfull and merytable to beir 
witnessing to the sutli fastnes and speeialy quhair occultatioun tliiroff ma 
gender prejudice skaith or hurt to the Innoceiit. Heirfor is that 1 David 
Stevart balzhe till a Wenerable fadyr in cryist James be the tholyng off god 
Abbot off Culros and to the convent off the .samyn be the command off the 
said Venerable fadyr gaff stait and heretable possessioun as off the fe off a 
portioun off land lyand in the barony off Abircrummy and within the .sheref- 
donie off Pyff that is to say of all the landis fra the south est nwk of Cragflowr 
ewyn up the stane dyik and as the stane dyik lyis fuith ewyn to the kyngis 
gate to the est syid off that ilk Avith all the telyt land ennowtht the dykis 
stretand to the town of Torry to the Avest nok off the zhard off' Stevyn 
Richardsoun north to the Wattir and as the Wattir rynnis by the kyrkland 
of Torry soAA’th to the See in lenth and in breid till a dyscreit AA’oman Elemie 
HaAA'yk the spoAvss of a AA'orthy man Robert off Glen the quhilk land AA'es 
resignyt and upgein be a Avorthy man Jlion off HaAvyk the fader of the said 
Elenne in the handis of the said Wenerable fadyr. The franktenement of 
the said landis beand resei'A'yt to the said Jhon off HaAV'yk and Emme his 
spoAA's and to the laugast lifaiid of thai eftir the teuoi" oft' the charter 
maid thirupon And this till all and syndry to quhom it sail pertene I mak 
knaAvyii be thir present lettres. In Avitnessing off the fpihilk thing I the said 
DaA'id balzhe has hungyii to my seill procurA't Avith instance be the said 
Elenne the seAvyteud day off the moueth of May the zheir oft' god a thoAvsand 
four Inuidreth achty and ane zheirs before thir Avitnes Den. MatheAV Takkat, 
monk of the said Abbey. ilzhame Eehlyn of Pettachro Henry Saudis Robert 
Ruch Xjx-oll Heiirysoim George Multray Jlion Gray Robert ‘ Ramsay Robt. 
Pattosouu Gilbert off Berudy Adam Scharp Jhon 4Vebstar Jhon Neillsoun AA’itli 
others dyA'eris. 


1490. JoHX Hog, Abbot of Culros.s, was one of the Lords of Council 
(Acta Dorn. Con., 1. p. 151). King James IV. grants to him the erection 
of the toAvn of Culross into a free hurgh of barony (Reg. Mag. Sig., 
1424-1513, No. 1944). He Avitnesses a charter in 1492 (Ibid., No. 2141). 
The “ Ahot of Culroyse ” sends a haAvk to the King in 1491 (Lord High 
Treas.’ Acc., i. p. 184). 

1498. Andrew Masoun. Four persons are granted remission by the 
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Privy Council for “ forthocht fellony ” done to Sir Andrew and Robert 
Rede at the Abbey {Reg. Sec. Sig., i. No. 182). In 1505 he gets a charter 
as Abbot of the lands of Balgonquhare, which in the following year he 
sets in feu to the Earl of Argyll {Reg. Mag. Sig., 1124-1513, Nos. 2850 and 
2971). Andeo, Abbot of Culross, is mentioned in letters of protection 
granted by King James IV. to the Archbishoji of Glasgow (Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials, i. p. 42*). 

1513. James witnesses a charter by King James IV. {Reg. Mag. Sig., 
1424-1513, p. 850). 

[About 1520 Culross had become remiss in its rule, and Thomas 
Crystall of Kinloss was vigilant in paying it a visit {Records of Kinloss, 
p. xlvii).] 

1516-26. Thomas Nudre is mentioned in a charter of 1516 {Reg. Mag. 
Sig., 1513-46, No. 113). He is one of the Lords of Council in 1523 
{Chartulary of Cambuskenneth, p. 181). He grants in 1526 a nineteen 
years’ tack of the Foddismills, Crummy, to John Fethy (Laing’s Charters, 
Nos. 350 and 356). In 1512 Pope Julius II. assigns a yearly pension of 
£100 Scots from the church lands of Culross to Mr Thomas Nudre, arch- 
deacon of the church of Moray {His. MSS. Com. Mar and Kellie, p. 8). 

1527. James Inglis was appointed Abbot of Culross about 1527, and on 
1st March 1531, for a reason unknown, he was murdered by his neighbour 
John Blacater, baron of Tulliallan, and William Louthian, who were 
tried, found guilty, and beheaded (Pitcairn, i. p, 151*). He had been 
Secretary to Queen Margaret and chaplain to the Prince (afterwards 
James V.), and was also the author of many ballads, farces, and pleasant 
plays (see Die. Xat. Bio.). 


The Commendators of Culross. 

I. 1531-67. WiLLiAMiCoLViLLE, natural son of Robert Colville of Hiltown, 
was provided to the Abbacy of Culross 20th October 1.531, and bore the 
title of Commendator of Culross. In 1544 he was appointed a Lord 
of Session, and also filled the office of Comptroller from 1546 to 1550. 
He died in 1567 {Scots Peerage, ii. p. 545). I have a Precept of Sasine 
dated 27th April 1555, granted by William, Commendator of the 
Monastery of Culross, for the infeftment of Andrew Wilson and his 
spouse in the feu of Fullermills of Abircrummy. It is signed by 
Willelmus Commendatarius de Culrois Frater Robertas Holkat, Archi- 
baldi Prymross, and eight others. 

II. 1534^52. John Colville, the second natural son of Robert Colville 
of Hiltown, was also provided to the Abbacy on 28th Feb. 1534, reserv- 
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ing William’s life-rent. He styled himself Abbot. He died in 1552 
(Scots Peerage, vol. ii. p. 546). 

[1566. Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell ; “ when in 1566 the lordship 
of Badenoch was restored to the Earl of Huntly, Queen Mary granted 
to Francis Stewart the Commendatorship of Culross and a portion of 
the Earl of Morton’s forfeited rents of Aberdour and Dalkeith ” (Scots 
Peerage, ii. p. 170).] 

III. 1567-87. Mr Alexander Colville, second son of Sir James Colville 
of Ochiltree, and afterwards of East Wemyss, was on 4th Feb. 1566-7 pro- 
vided to the Abbacy of Culross by a royal grant as successor to his 
uncle William. He was one of the Senators of the College of Justice, 
and became a Privy Councillor. In Sept. 1587 he gave up his rights 
over the property of the Abbacy, which King James afterwards con- 
veyed to his nephew, the first Lord Colville of Culross. He died in 1597 
(Scots Peerage, ii. p. 549). I have a Precept of Sasine, dated 10th June 
1568, by Alexander, Commendator of the Monastery of Culross, for the 
infeftment of Thomas Wilson, son of Andrew Wilson, in the Fuller- 
mills of Abircrummie, reserving the life-rent to Andrew. It is signed 
Alexr, Commendatarius de Culi’os, Robertus Cristesoun and eight others. 

IV. 1597. John Colville, the eldest son of Mr Alexander, succeeded his 
father as titular Commendator of Culross in May 1597. In 1580 he had 
a grant from his father of two gardens and a house within the walls 
of the Abbey (Reg. Sec. Sig., xlvii. f. 1.33). In 1587 he had a special grant 
from King James of the lands of Lurg and Kincardine as a reward 
for resigning the Abbacy (Ibid., Ivi. f. 33). He died before 1650 (Scots 
Peerage, ii. p. 550). 

Mr D. Hay Fleming, in his The Reformation in Scotland (pp. 515-6), 
says 

“ That there was a pre-Reformation grammar-school in Culross Abbey 
is imiilied in the statement, made in 1.589, that there had been ‘in all 
tyme bygane’ a grammar-school within the abbey of Culross, ‘in the 
quhilk the youth of the burgh and land of Culross wer instructit in 
grammer and trainit up in vertew and letters, to the commonweill 
of the haill cuntrey, and that Mr Williame Home is now present master 
of the grammer scole within the abbey foirsaid ’ (Reg. of the Privy Seal, 
lix. 116, 7).” 


The Monks of Culro.ss from 1525 to 1.587. 

In thirteen charters^ dating from 1525 to 1.587, and signed by the 
Commendators, twenty-three monks also sign. The earliest charter 

‘ Nine are in Laing's Charters, two in the Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xli., and two in my 
collection. 
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contains the names of fifteen, hut the number becomes less as time goes 
on. It is interesting to note that even after the Reformation so many 
as ten remained to sign a charter in 1.568. After that date the number 
becomes less, and only two, Archibald Prymrose and Walter Miller, are 
appended. In 1561, according to a note by the Abbot, there were nine 
monks in the convent, “ five whereof had recanted, but the other four 
would not by any perswasion.” He made a certain allowance to those 
who had recanted, but gave nothing to the othei’s.^ 


Armstrang, Henry. 

Bavirige, Alexander. 

Conray (or Gray), James. 
Cristesoun, John. 

Cristesoun, Robert. 

Cristall, Andrew. 

Dewquhir, Robert. 
Donaldson, Mechael. 
Ewynsoun, John. 

Halkerston, Alexander. 
Holkat, Robert. 

Hudson (or Huchoun), John. 


Kynpont, John. 

Millar, Walter. 

Patersoim, George. 
Pringill, Andrew. 
Prymross, Archibald. 

Rait, Alexander. 
Trumbull, Andrew. 
Trumbull, David. 
Wastwater, John. 
Wynter, Robert. 

Zowng (or Yowng), John. 


In 1563 four of these monks, viz. Robert Dewquhir, Robert Holkat, 
John Wastwater, and Andro Trumbull, complain, “ be ressoun of their 
said possessioun wer providit to ane monks portion of the said abbacie 
induring their lifetyme,” that William, the Commendator, has applied 
their portions to his own use. The Lords of Council ordain that the 
said Commendator shall pay them twenty pounds Scots, “modifeit he 
the said Lords to them in part of payment of their portions” (Acts and 
Decreets, vol. 26, p. 382). 


Thk Hereditary Bailie. 

The Abbots of Culross were temporal as well as spiritual lords, and 
they had, prior to 1567, made over to the Argylls the office of hereditary 
bailie of the lordship lands. On the 19th of March 1567 this office was 
resigned by the Earl of Argyll into the hands of Alexander, Commen- 
dator, as lord superior in favour of Robert Oolvill of Cleish, an ancestor 
of the Lords Colvill of Ochiltree, for the sum of 300 merks. This 
resignation and the following discharge for the money, signed by the 
Earl of Argyll at Dunoon on the 2nd Jan. 1586, are both in my 
possession, as well as a Charter of 15th Jan. 1617 by Lord Colville of 


Keith's History of the Affairs of the Church, 1844 ed., vol. iii. p. 377. 
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Culross, in which he grants to Robert Colvill of Cleish a house within 
the precincts of the Abbey in which to hold the bailie’s court. The 
house is thus described : “ that laigh house {dornurn inferiorem) which lies 
within the precincts of the said Abbey of Gulrois on the west part of 
the same below that house now occupied and inhabited by Mr Robert 
Colvill minister of the word of God at the church of Culrois, having the 
common kings high way leading from the bui’gh of Culrois to the church 
of the same on the west part, a piece of waste land lying below the 
said house and garden which was formerly occupied by Andrew Forratt 
on the south part, that part of the said Abbey of Culrois which is called 
the west part on the east. And that hill which is called the Parlor hill 
on the north part and with its parts and pertinents and all other 
commoditaties and easements which to the said lower house pertains.” 

In the compilation of the foregoing notes I have had much help from 
numerous friends, and particularly from Mr William Angus of the 
Register House. I have also to specially thank Professor Hannay, who 
first recognised the importance of the transumpt, for his kind encourage- 
ment and practical help, without which this paper would never have 
been completed. 

The original transumpt has now been lodged in the Historical 
Department of the Scottish Record Olfice, and will thus be available 
to anyone who may wish to compare it with the translations here 
given. 
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Monday, ll^A January 1926. 

GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt., 

in the Chair. 

Before proceeding with the ordinary business of the Meeting the 
Chairman intimated that the following letter had been received from 
the Secretary for Scotland in reply to the message of sympathy with 
His Majesty the King, on the death of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 
sent by His Grace the Duke of Atholl on behalf of the Society : — 

Scottish Office, 

Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

Sth December 1925. 

My Lord Duke, 

I am directed by the Secretary for Scotland to inform 
you that the loyal and dutiful message of the Members of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, on the occasion of the lamented death of 
Her late Majesty Queen Alexandra, has been laid before the King, who 
has commanded the Secretary for Scotland to convey to you His 
Majesty’s thanks for this expression of sympathy. 

I am, my Lord Duke, 

Your Grace’s obedient Servant, 

{Sifjned) John Lamb. 

His Grace the Duke of Athold, K.T., C.B., 

President of the Society of 

Antiquaries of Scotland. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

Lieut.-Colouel William Fraser Dobie, Y.D.. J.P., Edgemont, Paislej'. 

H. Drummond Galtld, Allandale, Corstorphine. 

Thomas Henderson, J.P., Actuary of The Savings Bank of Glasgow, 
5 Belmont Crescent, Glasgow, W. 2. 

Mrs Eliza Margaret King of Ai-ntomy, Port of Meuteith, Perthshire. 

Leslie Bernard Williams, 23 Belmont Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 

John W. Williamson of Westsidewood, Lanarkshire : Athole Lodge, 
7 Spy law Road. 

Edward Drummond Young, 27 Nile Grove. 
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The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Colonel A. H. Farquhakson of Inv'ercauld. 

Silver-gilt Highland Brooch, measuring Sfy inches in diameter, found 
at Kindrochit Castle, Braemar. (See subsequent paper by J. Graham 
Callander, F.S.A.Scot.) 

(2) By James Cuble, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Large Wooden Quaich, with silver mounts, measuring inches in 
diameter and 2J inches in height ; it is formed of staves feathered on the 
sides and bound by hoops of withies ; from Bemersyde, Berwickshire. 

(3) By F. D. Stewart Sandeman, The Law, Kingennie, Forfarshire. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 3| inches in length, 1^ inch in 

breadth across the cutting edge, and 1| inch across the flanges, found 
on the south shore, near the eastern end of Loch Dhugaill, Auchna- 
shellach, Ross-shire, in July 1926. 

(4) By John W. M. Loney, F.S.A.Scot. 

Flat water-worn Pebble, with a rude Cross incised on one face, 
measuring 4,^^ inches, by 4^ inches, by 1| inch, found near the inner 
end of St Ninian’s Cave, Whithorn, Wigtownshire, by the donor in 
August 1911. 

(5) By A. W. Inglis, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two wrought-iron Door-plates from the Hammermen’s Chapel and 
Parliament House, Edinburgh, the first bearing the initials and date 
D.W.B. and M.H. 1694, pierced through it, and the second P.M. and E.B. 
1674, similarly formed. 

(6) By Mrs Mackenzie, 2 Rillbank Crescent. 

Brass Mount of cruciform .shape, measuring 2J inches in total length 
and l^f inch in breadth, pierced near the ends of the side and top 
arms, and having an elongated acorn-shaped pendant hinged to the 
short arm below ; from the Greyfriars’ Church, Dumfries. 

Jougs of Iron, with a chain of eight links and a swivel attached to 
the collar, from Dumfriesshire. 

(7) By the Legatees of the late Mrs Macfie of Borthwick Hall. 

Part of the Branks of Iron from the old Church of Kintore, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Kail Gully of Iron, with a very small part of the wooden shaft 
remaining within the ferrule, which is fixed near the end of the tang. 
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(8) By William Kirkness, F.S.A.Scot. 

Candle-mould of Tinned Iron, with four tubes. 

(9) By William Banxermax, M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Sword worn by the grandfather of the donor while acting as an 
officer of the Banffshire Local Militia, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

(10) By JoHX Borlaxd, F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Bead of discoidal shape, measuring yV inch in diameter and 

inch in thickness, from Pothouse, Auchencairn, Thornhill, Dumfries. 

(11) By JoHX M. CoRRiE, F.S.A.Scot. 

Crosraguel Penny, from Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire. 

(12) By the Antiquity Section of the Royal University of Norway, 

Oslo. 

Fourteen Castings of Celtic Bronze Ornaments and Mounts of the 
Viking period, found in Norway. Nine of these are illustrated in Rygh’s 
Xorske Oldsager. 

(13) By Lady Farquhar, Dungrianach, Oban. 

Wooden Lock from St Kilda, acquired, while in use, by Sir Malcolm 
M'Neill, C.B., father of the donor, in 1883. 

(II) By A W. Holdixg, 86 Easter Road. 

Wooden Snuff-box with invisible hinge, made in Cumnock. 

(1.5) By Mrs M.\c1nto.sh, F.S.A.Scot. 

Metal Button, with armorial hearings and date 1797, found in the 
garden at 23a Dick Place. 

It was announced that the following objects had been purchased 
for the Museum : — 

Whetstone of light grey sandstone, measuring 3yJ inches in length, 
of square section, tapering from | inch at the centre to ^ inch at each 
end, found under 18 inches of peat, some 300 j'ards south of Torrie 
Cottage, near Callander. 

Bead of Vitreous Paste, measuring inch in diameter and y\ inch 
in thickness, the colour being yellow and blue in alternate bands placed 
VOL. LX. 7 
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obliquely, there being short transverse inlays of white colour in the 
centre of the blue bands ; from Aberdeenshire. 

Fragment of the wall of a yellow glazed Earthenware Vessel, show- 
ing part of a human mask on the outside; from the Lesser Cumbrae, 
County of Bute. 

Large Wooden Quaich with two lugs, measuring 6| inches in diameter 
at the mouth and inches in height ; the staves of which it is formed 
are feathered on the sides and it is hooped with withies. 

Silver-mounted Tortoiseshell Snuff-box, which is said to have belonged 
to Dr Alexander (“Jupiter”) Carlyle. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, measuring inches in length and inch 
across the cutting edge; the socket, which is oval and measures If 
inch and If inch in cross diameters at the mouth, is surrounded at the 
lip by a slight moulding and by another at the top of the loop, which 
is large and perfect ; from Alford, Aberdeenshire. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring inches in length, 2| inches across 
the cutting edge, and IJ inch across the flanges; locality unknown. 

Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 4j^ inches in length, 2f inches across 
the cutting edge, and -{g inch in thickness, found feet below the 
surface, in 1891, at Collynie, Tarves, Aberdeenshire. 

Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 6f inches in length, 3};i inches across 
the cutting edge, and yV inch in thickness, found in 1897 at Newseat 
of Ardo, Methlick, Aberdeenshire. 

Flint Axe, measuring inches in length, 2f inches in breadth and 
If inch in thickness, of grey colour, ground on the cutting edge and 
sides but otherwise flaked; found on the croft of Warlsend, Tarves, 
Aberdeenshire, when reclaiming ground about 1850. 

Butt-end of a Stone Axe, used as a Hammer-stone, and partially 
perforated on one side, found at Catcraig, Auchnagatt, Aberdeenshire. 

Hammer-stone, abraded at both ends, encircled near the thicker 
end by a groove, from Haddo House estates. 

Stone Cup, measuring 3f inches by 3J inches across the mouth 
externally, and 2J inches in height, with a vertically perfoi-ated handle 
projecting 1| inch from one side, the top of the handle being inch 
below the rim. The cup is encircled, yg inch below the lip, by a 
flattish moulding, f inch- broad, which is carried round the handle, and 
which is decorated by vertical incised lines, | inch to | inch apart ; 
above and below this moulding is a single line of incised chevrons, the 
angle of those above pointing to the right, and of those below to the 
left ; found at Methlick, Aberdeenshire, in 1882. 

Beaker (fig. 1),- measuring 5f inches in height, 4f inches in diameter 
at the neck, 4f inches at the bulge, and 3f inches at the bottom, of 
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reddish ware. It is decorated by a broad band of ornamentation 
encircling the neck and brim; another, rather narrower, at the widest 
part ; and a third of still less width near the base. The designs consist 
of vertical zigzags, lozenge and herring-bone patterns, between trans- 
verse divisional lines, all impressed with a comb-like stamp. The 
greater part of the rim is wanting. Found at Bruckleseat, Fyvie 
in 1854. 

Food-vessel with vertical brim (fig. 2), measuring 4 inches in height, 
4| inches in diameter at the mouth, 4| inches at the shoulder, and 



Fig. 1, Bejiker from Bruckleseat, Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire. 


2j\ inches at the base, of dark stone-coloured ware with a j)inkish 
tint in it. At the shoulder are two mouldings with four surviving 
pierced lugs between them, the fifth having been broken off. Running 
round the top of the rim, which is bevelled slightly towards the 
inside, are three impressed lines. Two similar lines encircle the mouth 
on the outside. In the hollow beneath the rim are two horizontal 
rows of small crescents, and on the tapering lower part of the vessel, 
from the shoulder to the base, are vertical rows of similar markings, 
the crescents being placed vertically. Below the lugs are groups of 
three vertical sti’aight lines. All the designs have been formed by the 
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impression of a cord, apparently formed by winding a thin thread 
round a core. The urn was found on the Haddo House estates. 

Food-vessel (fig. 3), measuring 5i inches in height, 5^ inches in 
diameter across the mouth, 6| inches at the shoulder, and 2f inches 
across the base, of drab-coloured ware very faintly tinged with pink. 
The vessel is surrounded at the shoulder by three thin sharply pro- 
jecting mouldings crossed by four vertical projections, like incipient 
lugs, irregularly spaced. Between the upper moulding and the brim is 
a broad shallow hollow, decorated with a zigzag pattern of double 
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Fig. 2. Food- vessel from Iladdo House estates, Aberdeenshire. 


lines between single marginal transverse lines. On the upper moulding 
at the shoulder is a row of small circles, while the whole of the 
tapering lower part of the vessel is covered with small loops and 
short straight lines. On the top of the rim, which is bevelled towards 
the interior, are five concentric lines. All the ornamentation, with the 
exception of the small circles (which have been formed by the impres- 
sions of a small tube, probably a reed or straw), has been made by 
pressing a loosely twisted cord in the soft clay before the vessel was 
fired. The base of the urn is slightlj' concave. It was found on the 
Haddo House estates. 

Cinerary urn (fig. 4), measuring 13^ inches in height on one side. 
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Fig. 4. Cinerary Urn from Haddo House estates, Aberdeenshire. 
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and 12| inches on the other, 10^ inches in diameter at the mouth, 
Ilf inches at the widest part, and 6 inches at the base, of drab- 
coloured ware. It is encircled by two cordons, 4| inches and 6j inches 
below the lip, which is slightly incurved and has a small moulding on 
the inside, IJ inch below the rim. On the part between the upper 
cordon and the brim it is decorated by a series of large triangles 
between single marginal lines, the hanging triangles being hatched with 
oblique parallel lines, and the other alternate triangles plain, all formed 
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Fig. 5. Cinerary Urn from Haiido House estates, Al)erdeenshire. 


by cord impressions. There is a hole broken in the base, and the urn 
is half full of incinerated human bones. From Haddo House estates. 

Cinerary urn (fig. 5), of drab-coloured ware, the base and greater part 
of rim restored ; height, as restored, 10| inches ; diameter at shoulder, 
lOJ inches. It is surrounded at the shoulder by a single cordon, 
inches below the rim. The upper part is almost vertical, and has 
a series of large triangles filled in with oblique lines, the lower part 
being also covered with oblique lines running from right to left, in 
places crossed by similar lines from left to right. On the top of the 
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brim, which is flat, are oblique lines. The whole of these markings 
have been incised with a sharp-pointed implement. The urn is one- 
quarter full of cremated bones, and is from the Haddo House estates. 

Carved Stone Ball, with four large projecting discs and four small 
ones in the interspaces (fig. 6), measuring 3 inches in diameter, from 
the village of Methlick, Aberdeenshire. 

Casket of Cetacean Bone with mountings of bronze, measuring 10| 
inches long, 4j inches broad, and 3| inches deep at the corners, and 3| 
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Fig. 6. Carved Stoae Ball from Methlick, Aberdeenshire. 


inches at the centre of the lid, elaborately carved with interlaced 
designs, from Eglinton Castle, Ayrshire. (See subsequent paper by 
J. Graham Callander, F.S.A.Scot.) 

Basket-hilted Back Sword with an Andrea Ferara blade, measuring 
3 feet 21 inches in total length. 

The following Donations of Books, etc., to the Library were 
intimated : — 

By R. S. Alexander, F.S.A.Scot. 

Burgess Act, in vellum, in favour of Robert Anderson, Baker in 
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Elgin, dated 28th September 1784, bearing the remains of the seal of 
the town in red wax. 

Burgess Ticket of Dysart, in vellum, in favour of Francis Grant, 
Merchant in Inveravin, dated 8th May 1738. Attached to it is a disc 
of yellow wax without any traces of the impression of a seal. 

(2) By Alexander O. Curle, F.S.A.Scot. 

English Church Woodwork. By F. E. Howard and F. H. Crossley, 
F.S.A. London, n.d. 

English Church Monuments, a.d. 1150-1550. By F. H. Crossley, 
F.S.A. London, 1921. 

(3) By W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Book of the Pistol and Revolver. By Captain Hugh B. P. 
Pollard. 

(4) By The Glasgoav Univer.sity. 

Catalogue of an Exhibition of Bibles. By George Milligan, D.D. 
Glasgow, 1925. 

The Hunterian Museum in the old College of Glasgow. By David 
Murray, M.A., LL.D. Glasgow, 1925. 

(5) By A. Stanley Carruthers, A.C.A., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Carruthers Records. Typewritten Copy. 

(6) By The Director, National Museum of Wales. 

Eighteenth Annual Report, 1924-2.5. 

(7) By The Secretary to the High Commi.ssioner for India. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. Yol. i. Inscriptions of Asoka. 

New Edition. By E. Hultzsch, Ph.D. Oxford, 1925. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

NOTES ON (1) A CASKET OP CETACEAN BONE, AND (2) A HIGHLAND 
BROOCH OF SILVER. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER. P.S.A.Scot., 
Director of the National Museum of Antiquities. 

(I) A Casket of Cetacean Bone. 

One of the most important objects recently acquired by the National 
Museum is a casket of whale’s bone with bronze mountings, decorated 
with Celtic interlaced designs carved in fairly high relief, which had 
been preserved in Eglinton Castle, in Ayrshire (fig. 1). The casket 
measures lOf inches in length, 4| inches in breadth, 3^ inches in height 
at the corners, and inches at the centre of the lid, which is curved 
transversely. It is formed of six plates of bone about ! inch thick, 
five dovetailed together forming the box. and one the lid, the latter 
being rebated on the four sides so as to fit inside the walls of the box. 
At the corners the box is strengthened by vertical angle-plates of bronze 
with scalloped edges, each kept in position by two horizontal straps of 
metal fixed at the ends by a dome-headed stud, while at the top of the 
ends is a narrow band milled on the upper edge. On the top of the ends 
of the lid is another band of metal scalloped on the inner side, with a 
small circular depression punched in the centre of each scallop and a 
slight notch cut in the middle of its outer margin. The casket has 
been further strengthened by four transverse metal straps on the top, 
bottom, back, and front, these being hinged at the back of the lid. 
There is also a vertical strap in the centre of each end, and aligned 
with them on the bottom is a short band carried from the ends as 
far as the nearest cross strap. All these straps, with the exception 
of those on the bottom, which are flat and plain, have a double bead 
moulding on the surface, and are fixed by three dome-headed studs, 
one placed at each end and one in the centre, the straps being flattened 
and widened where the studs are inserted. On the front of the box is 
a lock with a double hasp, one arm of which, judging from the 
positions of the slots for the keepers (one being higher than the other), 
seems to have been rather longer than its neighbour. This hasp is 
hinged to the two central straps cros.sing the lid. Between the lock 
and the bottom of the casket there have been two short sti*aps in line 
with the central pair on the top. 

Three of the metal mounts — the two short ones on the front just 
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mentioned, and one of those across the bottom — have disappeared, and 
three of the bone plates are cracked, the front showing a fracture 
extending its whole length, the lid a crack for half its length, and the 
bottom a break across one of the dovetails ; otherwise the casket is in 
a wonderfully good state of preservation. 

In accordance with the arrangement of the metal mounts, the 
front, top, and back of the casket are each divided into five oblong 
panels, and the ends into two, all these divisions being filled with 
carved interlaced designs, which are separated from those adjoining 
by narrow plain hands covered by the metal mounts ; there is also 
a plain narrow margin at the ends of each panel. On the bottom are 
two large squares of interlaced knot-work, with an oblong plaited 



Fig. 1. The Eglinton Casket — Front. 


pattern in the centre, but there are no plain divisional bands between 
them. 

In discussing the carved designs on the casket we shall number 
them from left to right, taking them in the order of the front, lid, 
back, ends, and bottom. 

The Front (fig. 1). — Although the presence of the lock on the 
exterior of the front of the casket curtails and breaks up the space 
available for decoration, there are five panels on it, as on the lid 
and the back, only the central one is small and horizontal, as it 
occupies the space between the lock and the bottom. The designs 
on the four vertical panels are all different. The first consists of a six- 
cord plait, with two of the strands returning towards the sides at a 
sharp angle so as to form a broken ring pattern; but the want of 
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space has prevented the repetition of the design, and it is finished off 
as a four-cord plait at the top. The second is a plait of four cords 
with a circle introduced in the centre. The third design to a slight 
extent resembles the first, as certain of the cords return at an acute 
angle from the centre to the sides ; the main pattern is a six-cord 
plait, which at the top and bottom runs into two loops formed by four 
of the cords. The fourth is a complicated interlaced design, with the 
pattern unbalanced or bungled at the top. The fifth panel, the small 
one below the lock, shows four triangles, two at the ends and two at 
the sides, correctly interlaced at their apices. 

The Lid (fig. 2). — It will be seen that there are three distinct 



Fifi. 2. The Eglintou Casket— Lid. 


patterns on the lid, two of these being repeated ; the first and third 
are similar, as are also the fourth and fifth. The first pair consist of 
a well-composed pattern of eight cords, plaited so as to form two 
complete and two half-lozenge designs in the centre, and three simple 
knots on each side ; the second pair show an angular direct six-cord 
plait, with pellets in the marginal angles; and the remaining pattern, 
which occupies the second panel, .shows only a slight variation from 
the last, inasmuch as there is a break in the middle of the design 
caused by turning back two cords at the centre instead of carrying 
them straight forward ; further, owing to a want of accuracy in spacing, 
it has been necessary to insert an extra loop at the corners of one end 
to fill up the panel. 

The Back (fig. 3). — Each of the five panels on the back bears a 
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different pattern, although there is a strong affinity between the first 
and second, and to a less extent between the fourth and the fifth. 
The first and second are composed of eight cords, but in the first only 
two of the cords are carried diagonally from one corner to another, 
while in the second four cords are thus treated, the result being that 
there is a more elaborate piece of interlacing in the corners of the first. 
The designs in the fourth and fifth panels consist of six-cord plaits, 
with a circle introduced into the centre of the former, and a lozenge 
into the centre of the latter. The remaining panel, that in the centre, 
is a simple six-cord plait. 

The Ends (figs. 4 and 5). — No two of the four panels on the ends 
.are alike. The first panel on the left end (fig. 4) contains a pattern 
composed of four interlaced triquetras, the one on the inner side 



Fig. 3. The Eglinton C.i.sket— Back. 


having an extra twist added at the top and bottom, owing to the 
greater length of this side. The other panel shows a pattern of eight 
cords in a .simple interlacement at the top. running into an intricate 
plait below, a combination of patterns which we shall have to consider 
later. Both of the designs on the opposite end (fig. 5) consist of six 
cords forming complicated plaits not correctly balanced. 

The Bottom (fig. 6). — Both of the knot designs which occupy the 
ends of the bottom resemble each other in showing two diagonal 
bands extending between opposite corners ; but the one on the left has 
interlaced circles in the centre, and the other an interlaced lozenge 
instead ; the plaits at the corners are also different. The narrow 
oblong panel between the knots bears a simple plait of six strands. 

Although there are twenty-two carved panels on the casket, there are 
only eighteen different patterns, as the six-cord plait, which appears 
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twice on the lid, occurs once on the back and once on the bottom as well, 
and the design in the first panel on the lid is repeated in the third. 

All the cords of the interlaced designs are flat and relatively broad, 



Fifjs. 4 and 5. The Fglinton Casket -End.s. 


and the edges are pared down slightly, leaving a higher band in the 
centre, so as to give them the appearance of being longitudinally divided 
into three parts. It is not an uncommon feature of the plaited bands on 



Fig. (i. The Eglinton Casket—Bottoui. 


the crosses and cross-slabs of Scotland, belonging to Early Christian times, 
to be divided into two strands by a medial line : but cases where thev are 
divided into three are very rare, the only two of which I am aware 
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occurring on a cross-slab at Ardchattan, Argyll,^ and on another at 
Farnell, Forfarshire.^ 

In addition to the interlaced bands, some of the panels show small 
carved bosses or pellets in the angles between the plaits. In several of 
the designs, such as the second, fourth, and fifth on the lid, and the third 
on the hack, these pellets are regularly placed and form a part of a 
regular ornamental scheme ; but on others, such as the two-knot patterns 
on the bottom, they have been added simply to fill up vacant spaces, as 
two or three pellets appear in one part of the design, and only one or two 
in the corresponding space opposite. This motif does not occur in the 
earlier sculptured stones figured in the Early Christian Momunents of 
Scotland, although bosses of large size are carved on some of them. How- 
ever, it is often seen in the dirk handles of the eighteenth century, where 



Fig. 7. The Fife Casket— Front. 


the small pellets introduced into the angles of the plait-work form a 
distinct feature of the design. 

The Eglinton casket is not the only example of its class known in 
Scotland, as another, from Fife (fig. 7), was exhibited to the Society forty 
years ago, and was described and illustrated in the Proceedings (vol. xx. 
p. 390) by Dr Joseph Anderson. The Fife casket, of which we have a 
replica in the National Museum, bears a wonderful resemblance to our 
newly acquired specimen although it is rather shorter and broader, its 
dimensions being 8J inches in length, 5 inches in breadth, and 3f inches in 
height at the centre of the lid. 

The same number of plates of bone are used in making each casket, 
and they are dovetailed together in similar fashion. The form and 
ornamentation of the metal mountings at the corners of the boxes and 

‘ Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, p. 378, fig. 393. = Ibid., p. 219, fig. 232 a. 
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ends of the lids — scallops with punched centres ; the number, arrange- 
ment, and method of fixing (by round-headed studs) of the metal 
straps, and the shape and position of the locks, are practically the 
same. There are minor differences in the locks and in the form of 
the straps, the hasps on the Fife casket being hinged separately, and 
the straps on it being narrower, with more pronounced expansions 
where the studs are inserted, than those on the Eglinton casket. It 
has also to be noted that in the Fife specimen the straps on the lid 
(fig. 8) are fixed with four studs, and also the bottom of the box is 
uncarved, but for part of a design scratched at one end. As the metal 



FIk. S. The Fife Casket— Lid. 


mounts are similarly arranged on both caskets, it follows that the panels 
formed by these divisional members are of the same form, even on the 
ends and front. 

A comparison of the interlaced designs on the two caskets is also 
illuminating. The bands forming the designs on the Fife casket have 
the same tripartite form as those on the Eglinton casket, but owing to 
a greater repetition of patterns on the former, it shows only thirteen 
different designs on the front, back, lid, and ends, against sixteen on the 
other. The duplicated designs on the Fife example generally show a 
better balanced arrangement than those on the Eglinton one. Three 
patterns appear on both caskets: the six-cord plait, which occurs four 
times on the Ayrshire example and twice on the one from Fife, the 
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interlaced triangles on the small panel below the lock, and an intricate 
pattern which is seen once on the end of the first casket and twice on the 
second. The repetition of the first two designs need occasion little com- 
ment, as both are quite simple, and might be produced by any artist 
engaged in this Celtic style of decoration. But the occurrence of the 
third pattern (fig. 9) on both caskets is most surprising, because it consists 
of two distinct parts — a simple plait at the top, and a very complicated 
piece of interlacing below it, occupying the greater part of the panel. 

The points of resemblance between the two caskets, and especially the 
repetition of the last-mentioned carved design, are so striking that one 
is tempted to suggest that the two caskets may have emanated from the 
same workshop. The designs on the Fife casket, as they appear on the 



Fig. 9. Tlie Fife Casket-End. 


replica, are not quite so effective as those on the one from Ayrshire, 
because they are not carved in such high relief ; but where the interlacing 
on a panel consist.s of a recurrence of its component parts, these are 
better and more carefully spaced. The Fife casket also shows some of 
the interspaces between the plaits occupied by cross-hatching, which 
occurs nowhere on the other. 

If the two caskets were not the products of the same centre of manu- 
facture, it is quite evident that the persons who made them were working 
to a pattern well known in Scotland. This is amply demonstrated by an 
examination of some of the designs which are cut on the late mediaeval 
sculptured grave-slabs of the western parts of the country — a line of 
investigation which also furnishes a clue to their date. 

In many of the kirkyards of the West of Scotland, both on the main- 
land and in the Outer and Inner Hebrides, are to be found a distinct class 
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of beautifully sculptured slabs belonging to late mediaeval times. Gener- 
ally they bear foliaceous and interlaced designs, the centre of the stones 
being very often occupied by the representation of a sword. In addition 
there are occasionally depicted grotesque animals, hunting scenes, galleys, 
shears, combs, and other objects of domestic use. A small proportion of 
the slabs bear inscriptions and dates, but usually, owing to the wear 
and decay of the stones, these are not now decipherable. Still, there are 
a few examples which have been read, and thus their date is known. 

Among the designs which occur on the sword-slabs, a rectangular 
figure carved in relief is not infrequently seen, but in many cases it is 
so much weathered or defaced that it appears as a plain panel, devoid 



1, IONA. 





2, TOBERMORy. 



Fiji'. 10. Caskets anil other Objects sculptured 
on We.st HiKhland Grave-slabs. 


of any further sculpturing. What this figure represented has proved a 
puzzle to archaeologists, a common suggestion being that it was a book. 
This, however, does not seem to be a correct reading of the design, because 
we shall see from illustrations of books dealing with these monuments, 
that a few of the better-preserved stones undoubtedly bear carvings of 
caskets with metal mountings of the same character as the two which 
we have been discussing. By a strange coincidence three of the sculptured 
stones, which are to be described in the next paper to be read to-night, 
show fairly well-preserved figures of caskets (fig. 10, Nos. 2, 4, and 7). as well 
as other designs which have proved very helpful in the matter of dating 
the stones and the type of casket sculptured upon them. 

In fig. 10 are shown sketches of six of the best representations of these 
VOL. LX. 8 
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caskets with their associated objects carved on grave-slabs, which have 
come under my notice.' Where swords occur, a drawing of the hilt only 
is given, because, as we shall see, one of the few dated slabs has a 
sword with a very characteristic hilt sculptured on it. Five of the 
caskets on the stones, it will be noted, have metal mountings very 
similar in form to, and fixed in the same way as, the Eglinton and 
Fife caskets. The number of the transverse straps on the sculptured 
caskets, however, varies from two to four. The illustrations Nos. 1 
and 3, from slabs at Iona, are of special interest, as the first has the 
end-bands scalloped and punched, and the other shows a lock on the 
front with two hasps of different lengths — features seen on the surviving 
caskets. Drawing No. 2, from a slab at Tobermory, Mull, like No. 3, 
seems to give a view of the front of the casket, with its lock, but 
this design is much defaced. The remaining sketches show views of 
the tops or lids. The other objects figured consist of shears ; double- 
toothed combs ; a pitcher, of a form which might easily belong to the 
fifteenth century; a bowl beside the last; and circular and square objects 
with a circle in the centre, which probably represent trenchers.* The 
other designs which, in addition to the swords, appear on the slabs 
referred to, are grotesque animals, plaited patterns, foliage with inter- 
laced stems, a harp; and in the case of No. 1, a mounted warrior armed 
with a spear, and a kneeling figure with a rosary in its hands. The slab 

‘ As the sketches are intended only to indicate the form of the sculpturings, neither the 
caskets nor their associated objects are drawn to scale, neither are they shown in the relative 
positions they occupy on the slabs. Nos. 1 and 3 are taken from Drummond’s Sculptured Stones 
of Iona, Pis. xxvi. and xxviii. ; No. 5 from White’s Archceological Sketches in Scotland— 
Knapdale, PI. xxxvi., and Drummond’s PI. Iviii. ; No. 6 from the cast of a slab at the Priory, 
Oronsay, in the National Museum ; and Nos. 2, 4, and 7 from figs. 7, 8, and 10 on pp. 127-9 of this 
volume. I am indebted to Mr Jas. S. Richard.son for making these drawings. 

' It has been suggested that the circular plate-like objects may have been pattens, but this is 
unlikely, as some of them would have been shown with an accompanying chalice. That they, 
like the square objects, represent trenchers, seems more likely. Mr A. O. Curie has directed my 
attention to the article on “ Trenchers" (Tranchoir) in Havard’s Dictionnaire de I'Ameublement, 
vol. iv., col. 1504, which states that trenchers were an important feature in the furnishings of the 
mediaeval table, and that they are often mentioned in documents relating to such matters 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth centurie.s. Trenchers, at first made of wood, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century were replaced by those made of pewter, and such continued in use 
until the end of the seventeeiith century. From the fourteenth century there were trenchers of 
silver, of silver-gilt, and even of gold, in princely houses. Illustrations in illuminated MSS. and 
in pictures of the period show that they were of various forms — round, oblong, and especially 
square. Many are referred to in inventories. In the Inventory of the Due de Berry <1416) six 
square trenchers are listed ; in the Inventory of the silver plate of Anne of Brittany (1505), four of 
gold, of which two were round and two square, are mentioned. Many entries such as these could 
be quoted from other French inventories. 

Another suggestion regarding the circular objects is that they represent mirrors, as those 
made during the Middle Ages w'ere generally of circular shape. In this connection attention 
may be directed to a slab at Tobermory illustrated in the present volume on p. 126, fig. 5, which 
shows two of these circular objects along with tw'o pairs of shears and a comb. 
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at Iona, on which the designs shown as No. 3 appear, exhibits a further 
feature which is of particular importance in our inquiry, as it bears a 
cross and a knot, both of interlaced work, the cords of which are 
divided longitudinally into three strands, like those on the Bglinton 
and Fife caskets. The evidence for the contemporaneity of caskets 
like the two whale’s bone examples with many of the West Highland 
grave-slabs is very strong, although it cannot be claimed that those 
represented on the monuments must nece.ssnrily have been made of 
cetacean bone. 

When we try to determine the date of the two caskets, it is to be 
regretted that the chronology of the West Highland slabs has not 
been satisfactorily worked out. It is cleais however, that many of 
them belong to the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth centuries. 
From the sketches on fig. 10, it is seen that four of the caskets 
are associated with a sword with a fan-shaped pommel, and drooping 
quillons with bulbous ends, and one with a swoi’d with a circular 
pommel surmounted by a blunt spike, ai»H straight quillons with 
quatrefoil terminals. The first of these two varieties of swords seems 
to have been well known in the fifteenth century in Scotland, and 
no doubt it survived into the sixteenth. Swords of this class are seen 
over and over again on the stone effigies, with their monotonous conical 
bascinet, camail, and quilted jupon, of the of Scotland, as well as 

on the grave-slabs ; but again their exact period is not known. As for 
the second variety of sword, that with the quatrefoil terminals on the 
cross-guard, one of which occurs with a casket on the slab at Kilninian, 
Mull (fig. 10, No. 7), we know that it goes back at least to the early part 
of the sixteenth century, because on the slaf> at the Priory, Oronsay, 
Argyll, which bears a sword of this type with slightly depressed 
quillons (fig. 10, No. 6), the name Murchardu® Macdufie (Macphee), and 
the date, 1539, are easily deciphered. 

Grave-slabs are not the only monuments oiv which caskets are carved, 
as there is a good example on a cross-shaft at Kilkerran, near Campbel- 
town. ^ This cross, in addition to foliaceous interlaced designs, shows 
two persons standing face to face in a niche, a man on horseback armed 
with a sword and a spear, and a galley, carVed upon it. It also bears 
the inscription— HEC EST CRUX CRISTINI MacT[?] ET UXOR EIUS. 
Although there is no date on this cross, and tb® man whose name it bears 
cannot be identified, there is no doubt that the monument belongs to 
about the end of the fifteenth century, as thei’n is another cross-shaft in 
the same burying-ground which, if not cut by the same hand as the first, 

' Stuart's Sculptured Stones of Scoflandj vol. ii. p. 29, Iv. ; aii<^ White’s Archieological 
Sketches— Kintyy'e, p. 96, PI. ix. 
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was sculptured about the same time.* It also shows two human figures 
face to face in a niche, a horseman with a sword and a spear, and a galley, 
with an inscription on the same lines as that on the first cross. The 
inscription runs — HEC EST CRUX CALANI McHEACHURXA ET 
KATIRINE UXORIS EIUS. This man is believed to have been a Colin 
MacEachern, who was chief of the MacEacherns of Kilellan in 1493. 

From the monuments it is quite clear that caskets, with metal 
mountings similar to those on the Eglinton and Fife examples, were 
well known in Scotland about the end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries ; and we may safely claim that our two 
surviving specimens date back at least to that period. It is quite possible 
that they may even he somewhat earlier — how much I do not venture 
to suggest — but I do not think that their period is so early as the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries, although many of the interlaced patterns on the 
boxes are worthy of the artists who designed and executed the crosses 
and cross-slabs of that time. But in the pellets introduced into the spaces 
between the plaits on both caskets, and in the cross-hatching used to fill 
vacant spaces on the one from Fife, we encounter motifs which Ave have 
not met Avith on the early stones. The same may be said Avith regard to 
the tripartite cords on the caskets, although Ave haA’e been able to cite 
two examples on the early monuments, but the latter are abnormal ; also 
the cords on the caskets are distinctly flat, Avhile those on the monuments 
are round. 

Another question to be considered is, Avhether the caskets Avere used 
for ecclesiastical or secular purposes. During the Middle Ages these 
objects were often mentioned in inventories of church properties ; but 
Avhile it is quite likely that some may haA e been so used in Scotland, the 
testimony of the monuments is that they Avere familiar objects in the 
homes of the Avealthy,- the same as such objects of domestic use as the 
shears, combs, trenchers, and other articles portiayed Avith them. They 
are frequently associated Avith a sword on the gravestones of chiefs and 
Avarriors, but there is not a single instance of the occurrence of a casket 
on the twenty tombstones of ecclesiastics which I haAe seen figured 
from the west of Scotland. 

A word may be added about the material — cetacean bone — of A\"hich 
the two caskets are made. The kind of bone used may seem peculiar, but 
round the western and northern coasts of Scotland there has been no 
scarcity of Avhales’ bones. That they Avere very freely utilised in early 
times for the manufacture of implements, AA^eapons, ornaments, and 

‘ Stuart, op. cif., p. 29, PI. liv. ; White, op. cit., p, 95, PI. viii. 

* In one kirkyard alone, that of Kilmory of Knap, Argyll, there are three grave-slabs with 
metal-mounted caskets carved on them, and on the small Island of Oronsay there are at least 
other three. 
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other objects, is very evident from the large numbers of such relics 
which have been found in earth-houses and kitchen-middens, dating 
to the early centuries of the Christian era, in the Hebi-ides and in 
Orkney. Their use would no doubt continue through the Middle 
Ages. 

As may be expected, whale’s bone was not the only material from 
which this kind of casket was made, and it is more than probable that 
wood of various kinds would be more frequently used ; but, being 
more perishable, and obviously of less value, there was less chance of 
such being preserved. Still, two examples, which have survived, have 
come under my notice, one being preserved in the National Museum, 
and the other at Craignish, Argyll. The provenance of the first is not 
known, but it is not surprising that the second should still remain in 
a part of the country where representations of such relics occur so 
frequently on its monuments. 

The two boxes are made of oak with bronze or brass fittings, and 
both have been saved from utter destruction by woodworms by pre- 
servative treatment in recent times. The specimen in the Museum 
measures IE} inches in length, 5| inches in breadth, and 4 inches in 
height, and the one at Craignish 13 inches by 6^ inches by 5} inches.' 
Both of them have flat lids, the first with a bow handle, and the second 
with a ring fitted into the centre, for lifting them, and they are entirely 
devoid of carving. Neither of them is so carefully made as the bone 
caskets, and the one in the Museum is not dovetailed together. How- 
ever, it has a “shottle,” or small box in the upper half of the right- 
hand end, like those seen in farm servants’ chests of modern times. 
Caskets of the size and shape of these two might be made at any period, 
but a glance at their metal mounts shows so many of the characteristics 
of form and disposition of those on the whalebone examples, that there 
seems to be little difference in their periods, although traditionally the 
Craignish box is claimed to be much older. The metal straps are broad 
and thin, but where they are tacked to the wood they have the same 
circular expansions which appear on the bone caskets ; the mounts 
on the ends of the lids of both, and at the angles of the Museum 
specimen, are also scalloped, even the circular punched depressions in 
the scallops being repeated on the Craignish box. Further, the one in 
the Museum has a vertical strap in the centre of each end. All four 
caskets have the angle plates strengthened and kept in position by 
horizontal bands very similar in form and position, and every one of 
the locks has one keeper slot placed higher than the other. 

* My information regarding the Craignish casket is obtained from The ScoftisJi Antiquary, 
Yol. viii. p. 78, where it is described and illustrated by a photograph. 
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(2) A Highland Brooch of Silver. 

Last autumn a party of Boy Scouts, working under the expert super- 
vision of Dr W. Douglas Simpson, F.S.A.Scot., commenced to excavate 
the ruins of Kindrochit Castle, Braemar, Aberdeenshire. On the first 
day of their operations, while removing the ruhhish from the surface 
inside the prison of the great tower, they unearthed, at a depth of 



Fig. 11. The Kindrochit Brooch. (}.) 


18 inches, a very heautiful silver-gilt Highland brooch, of a type which 
has not been recorded hitherto, in a perfect state of preservation. Colonel 
A. H. Farquharson of Invercauld, the proprietor of the castle, very kindly 
presented the brooch to the National Museum, and to him the warmest 
thanks of the Society are due for this handsome gift. 

The brooch (fig. 11) has a flat ring, the outer edge cut in six scallops, 
and the inner edge circular. On the front of the ring, in each scallop, is 
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a large kidney-shaped bezel, with a vertical setting and wire-twist edge 
inside, set with a flat plate bearing an engraved inscription in Gothic 
ribbon letters and foliaceous designs. The outer and inner margins of 
the ring are bordered with a twisted wire of similar size to that in the 
bezels. At five of the junctions of the scallops are projections in the form 
of a triple sprig with trefoil ends, and a sixth is fixed to the front of the 
head of the pin, which is hinged between the remaining pair of scallops. 
The pin is of flattened fusiform shape, with a head of barrel-shaped 
section, split at the top (fig. 13, A), the ends gripped together again after 
being attached to the hinge of the brooch, and it bears an engraved 
design on the front of the stem. The whole of the brooch, back and front, 
with the exception of the engraved panels sunk in the bezels, is gilded. 

The ornament measures 3^*5 inches in diameter across the ring, and 
3 yV inches across the projections, while the open space in the centre is 
If inch. The pin is 3^ inches in length, and the sub-oval bezels are 



Fiy. 12. Inscription on the Kindrochit Brooch. (5.) 


liV inch long by ^ inch broad, the mounts being rh inch high. The weight 
is 3 oz. 6 dwts. 10 grs. 

Although nearly all the letters of the inscription are clearly engraved 
as will he seen from the drawing on fig. 12 , the meaning of the inscription 
has not been determined. Possibly it may have some talismanic or 
magical significance. 

Even though we pay no attention to the fact that the Kindrochit 
brooch was found in a Highland district, it is evident from its general 
appearance — the broad flat ring and the special method of attaching it 
to a garment — that we have to deal with a variety of the well-known 
Highland flat-ring brooches, in spite of the absence on it of the usual 
interlaced designs and grotesque animal forms which appear on them. 
But as it differs from all recorded examples, whether Highland or 
Lowland, in such details as its scalloped outer edge and inscriptions 
in sunk panels on the front, a comparison with dateable Scottish flat-ring 
brooches is required in the attempt to ascertain its approximate period. 
Three distinct groups of such ornaments are recognised — one belonging 
to the fourteenth, another probably to the sixteenth, and the third to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

There is no question of a fourteenth-century date for the Kindrochit 
brooch, because those made at that time have a narrow ring, generally 
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bearing talismanic inscriptions in Lombardic characters, and a different 
form of pin, one with a distinct flange or collar encircling it just under 
the hinge. Nevertheless, it is of interest to recall that one of the four- 
teenth-century brooches in the National Museum, found at Langhope, 
Selkirkshire,! which has a stout wire ring with applied rosettes on the 
front, has one of the rosettes fixed to the front of the head of the pin 

in much the same way as the trefoil 
attached to the head of the pin in 
the Kindrochit brooch. 

Before considering the next group, 
the sixteenth-century brooches, it 
will be better to look at the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century ex- 
amples. These brooches, with broad 
flat rings made of silver or brass, 
are amongst the most common and 
characteristic of Highland relics 
made in those times which have 
come down to us. Tlie ornamenta- 
tion on them generally includes 
interlaced i)atterns and grotesque 
animals, and the pin has a long 
head of lenticular section, split at 
the top and clasped together again 
after being fixed to the pin (fig. 13, C). 
As none of these designs appears 
on the Kindrochit hrooch, and as 
the head of its pin is of barrel- 
rig. 13. Pins of Highland Brooches. (|.) shaped, not lenticular, section (fig. 

13, A), it would seem that we have 
to assign the brooch to a different period. Seeing that the Kindrochit 
brooch cannot be later than this group, it must be earlier than the 
seventeenth century. 

We have now to examine the remaining group of brooches, which 
consists of five handsome jewelled specimens, named after the lands 
belonging to the Highland families in which they were or are preserved. 
These ornaments are known as the brooch of Lome, the Lochbuy 
brooch, the Lossit brooch, the Ballochyle brooch, and the Glenlyon 
brooch; and though a greater antiquity has been claimed for some 
of them, it is unlikely that the oldest could have been made much 
earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth century. Indeed, the 
' Proceedings, vol. Iviii. p. 167, fig. 5, Xo. 2. 
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Lochbuy brooch bears on the back an inscription stating that, according 
to the family tradition, it was made about 1500 A.D. The first three 
may be ruled out of our survey, as the centre of each is set with a large 
crystal, and their ornamental designs and pins show little resemblance 
to these features on the Kindrochit brooch. The remaining two, how- 
ever, do show certain points in common. The Ballochyle brooch has 
the same hexagonal form, with trefoil projections at the angles ; hut 



its sides are concave, not convex, and the trefoils have more the form 
of conventional fieurs-de-lys than natural leaves. As for the Glenlyon 
brooch, which has an open centre cut through by a flat cross-bar, like 
the one from Kindrochit it has a twisted wire edge on the outer and 
inner margins of the ring, and it bears an inscription — a talisinanic 
one — in Gothic letters. 

Before finally deciding on a probable date for our brooch, there is 
still another example, preserved in the National Collection, which invites 
comparison. Found at Kengharair, Kilmore, Mull,^ it is made of silver, 
inlaid with niello, and ornamented on both front and back, its form 

* Procefdings^ vol. xvli. p. 76, fig. 1. 
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being octagonal with slightly concave sides. On the front of four of its 
sides are inscriptions in Gothic letters, which apparently are repeated 
on the opposite panels (fig. 14). Owing to the letters being badly formed, 
there is again difficulty in making out the meaning of the inscriptions. 
A suggested reading is IHSN and AN AN, which may possibly be a 
bungled and contracted rendering of IHESVS NAZAR[ENVS], which 
is met with so frequently on Scottish fourteenth-century talismanic 
brooches. The other designs consist of diapers, foliaceous designs, and 
grotesque weasel-like animals, some of which have human heads. The 
pin resembles that on the Kindrochit brooch inasmuch as its head is 
of barrel-shaped section split at the top (fig. 13, B). 

In determining the period of the Kindrochit brooch, it is to be 
noted that although it is not so elaborate in form as the large sixteenth- 
century brooches we have referred to, yet more work has been bestowed 
on its manufacture than on those of the earlier or later periods with 
which it has been compared, and also that two of its features, the 
twisted wire edge and the trefoil projections round its circumference, 
are found only on brooches of the first-mentioned period. This is 
suggestive of a sixteenth-century date. But what is perhaps more 
important is the inscription which it bears, and the shape of the head 
of its pin. The form of the letters and the probability of its inscription 
being talismanic point more to pre-Reformation than to post-Reforma- 
tion times, and the form of the pin seems earlier than the seventeenth 
century. It would thus appear that the Kindrochit brooch and the 
one from Mull may be assigned to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 

At the conclusion of Mr Callander’s paper, on the motion of the 
Chairman, the Society decided to send their warmest thanks to Colonel 
A. H. Farquharson of Invercauld for so kindly presenting the brooch 
to the National Museum. 
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II. 

SOME CARVED STONES PROM ARGYLL. By ANGUS 
GRAHAM, F.S.A.Scot. 

A preliminary word as to how this paper came to be put together will 
not be out of place, as otherwise the selection of subjects for illustration 
might seem haphazard, and the notes both meagre and ill-prepared. 

The late R. C. Graham, F.S.A.Scot., the father of the present author, 
after publishing The Carved Stones of Islay, with which some members 
may be familiar, embarked on similar researches in the island of 
Mull. Certain photographs of grave-slabs and crosses which he took 
there and in other parts of Argyll remained unpublished at the 
time of his death, and only came to the author’s notice a few years 
ago. Unfortunately no written matter of any kind was preserved 
along with the negatives. The author wished to publish the photo- 
graphs in order to make them available for students of this type of 
art, but was in something of a quandary for lack of descriptive notes ; 
in most cases, indeed, even the provenance of the stones was unknown, 
and he was himself furth of Scotland, and quite cut off from books 
of reference. However, the Council considered that the beauty and 
interest of the photographs were in themselves sufficient to warrant 
publication, and during the past two summers two indefatigable workers, 
Mrs O. St C. O’Malley and Mr J. Graham Callander, have succeeded in 
locating nearly all the stones, and have supplied the author with notes as 
to dimensions, material, etc., on the strength of which he prepared such 
descriptive matter as he was able. He wishes to take this opportunity 
of expressing his indebtedness for this very kind assistance, and also to 
Mr Callander and Mr James S. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments for Scotland, for help and advice in the writing of the paper. 

The subjects illustrated are as follows : — a cross-shaft at Kilmore, 
Dervaig ; a cross-shaft at Pennygowan ; a slab and fragments of two 
others at Tobermory ; two slabs at Kilinailean, and another at Kilninian, 
all in Mull; and a slab at Kilmory, Knapdale; another at Kilfinan, 
Cowal; and two fragments at Saddell, Kintyre, all on the mainland. 

Cross-shaft in Churchyard at Kilmore, Dervaig. 

A portion of the head of this cross has disappeared, leaving the 
greater part of the shaft. The upper fragment is 1 foot 5 inches long 
and the lower 3 feet 10 inches ; breadth at bottom, 11| inches ; breadth 
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below arms, 10 inches ; thickness of top, 2| inches. The head is unusual 
and at present consists of two crescents, the upper end missing, placed 
back to back, with a third interlaced across them, all consisting of a 
double-beaded cord. 



Fi^ 1. Cross at Kilniore, Fi^. i. Cross at Kilniore, 

Dervaig (front view). Dervaig (back view). 

The front (fig. 1), which bears a panel within a double-roll margin, 
shows immediately below the head a representation of Our Saviour on 
the Cross, flanked by the figures of SS. Mary and John, somewhat rudely 
executed. The top of the cross terminates in a fleur-de-lis. The arms of 
Our Lord sag, instead of stretching along the arms of the cross, Avhich 
probably indicates a late period. The two saints are supported on the 
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heads of two monsters whose open jaws and tongues point upwards, and 
whose necks develop into foliated intertwined scrolls which occupy the 
whole of the rest of the shaft. At the bottom is a pair of shears. 

The back (fig. 2), which also bears a panel within a double-roll margin, 
shows a surface completely covered with scroll-work similar to that on 

the front. , • 

The difPerence between the shapes of the fracture as shown in the two 

photographs is due to the fact that the photographs were made from 
plaster casts, which reproduced the flat carved surfaces only. 

Cross-shaft at Pennygowan. 

This cross-shaft of schist stands inside the ruined church at Penny- 



Fig. ' 3 . Cross-shaft at 
Pennygowan (front). 


Fig. 4, Cross-shaft at 
Pennygowan (back). 


gowan. It measures 5 feet in length above ground, 15 inches in breadth 
tapering to 12| inches, and 3 inches in thickness tapering to 2 inches. 
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The front (fig. 3) shows in the centre of the shaft a figure of the 
Virgin and Child, seated on a throne, the podium of which is ornamented 
with a motif of Gothic tracery, and the front of the legs with small 
dog-tooth ornament in very high relief, the details of the drapery, the 
head-dress, and the throne being clearly seen. Below the figure are nine 
lines of inscription which are not legible in the photograph, and beside 
and above it is a simple and beautiful foliated scroll. Round the margin 
is a roll moulding with nail-head ornamentation inside. 

The back (fig. 4) shows at the base a clinker-built galley with high bow 
and stern, oar-holes, and sail set, and above this a very fine griffon, the 
tail of which becomes a foliaceous scroll and occupies the remainder of the 
surface. The griffon and scroll are full of character, 
and form a most satisfying piece of ornament. 

This stone, in several of its features, notably the 
griffon with the tail running into a foliaceous scroll, 
so closely resembles the Mackinnon Cross-shaft at 
Iona, which bears the date 1489, that there seems little 
doubt that both were cut by the same sculptor.^ 

Slabs in Churchyard at Tobermory. 



The first slab (fig. .5), which is of blue schist, measures 
7 feet 1 inch in length, 1 foot 11 inches in breadth at 
top, and 1 foot 10 inches at bottom, and 3i inches in 
depth. It contains three main divisions. The top one 
shows two recumbent human figures clad in long 
dresses with their feet resting on cushions, set in panels 
of debased Gothic treatment, composed of column 
supports and canopied heads enriched with crockets 
and finials; the middle one an elaborate floreated 
device on a geometrical basis of eight radii, and the 
lower one a striking diaper of interlaced and foliaceous 
designs. A broad border surrounds the decorated 
space, and this carries an inscription of which only 
three words are legible in the photograph ; these are 
“OBIIT ANNO: DOMINI:”. The inscription is not 
carried round the lower part of the slab, but there 
is a series of paterse instead. The top and middle 
panels are also separated by a band of illegible 
inscription, and the middle and lower ones by a row of domestic objects 
comprising two plates, two pairs of shears, and a double-toothed comb. 


/• ^ 

Jty. 
, / 


1 


Fig. 5. Grave-slab at 
Tobermory. 


‘ Drummond, Sculptured Monuments of Iona and the West Highlands, PI. xxxvi. 
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The next is a fragment, the upper portion of a slab (fig. 6), of blue 
slate, scaling badly, and measuring 2 feet 11 inches in length, 1 foot 
9 inches in breadth, and IJ inch in depth. At the top is a panel of 
foliaceous and interlaced work, based on eight branches radiating from 
the centre. Below the panel is part of a hehneted head, much damaged. 
The helmet appears to have been in the form of a cap strengthened with 
two rings round the temples, and to have had side-plates for the 
protection of the ears and cheeks. 

The third (fig. 7), also a fragment, is of schist, measuring 2 feet 2 inches 
in length and 1 foot 5 inches in breadth on the face, increasing to 1 foot 
7 inches at the back. The edge is chamfered. It appears to have formed 



Fig. 6. Cross-slab (fragment) Fig. 7. Cross-slab (fragment) 

at Tobermory. at Tobermory. 

the lower half of a recumbent slab, as there is a strip of irregular foli- 
ated ornamentation along the fracture, Avhich no doubt was part of a 
panel. Below this ornamentation is a blank space, and at the bottom a 
collection of objects. These comprise (i) a pair of shears; (ii) two round 
plates ; (iii) an irregular five-sided object ; (iv) a metal-mounted casket ; 
(v) a rectangular object of indeterminate use. The whole is enclosed by 
a border, the broad raised bead of which is interrupted by diamond- 
shaped paterse at regular intervals. 



Slabs in Old Churchyard of Kilinailean. 

The first slab (fig. 8), of bluish schist, measures 6 feet in length, 1 foot 
8 inches in breadth at top and 1 foot 5 inches at bottom, and 4 inches 
in depth. The sides are sloping so that the slab thickens slightly 
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towards the back. It is bordered by a double-roll moulding with nail- 
bead ornament between. 

The slab bears in the centre a claymore with a fan-shaped pommel 
and depressed quillons with swelling ends of common type. This is 




Fif;. 8. Grave-slab at Kilinailean, Fig. 9. Grave-slab at Kiliiiaileaii. 

Mull. 

surrounded by an interlaced foliaceous design which runs into a semi- 
geometric interlaced device at the head. The ornamentation at the foot 
is much damaged, but suggests a casket and a square object with a 
circular depression in the centre, like the one on the stone (fig. 10) at 
Kilninian, which is doubtless meant to I’epresent a trencher. 

Kilinailean churchyard is situated on the northern slope of Glen Arcs, 
between Tobermory and Salen. 
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The other slab (fig. 9) is of grey-green schist and measures 5 feet 
6| inches in length, 1 foot 1 inch in breadth at top, 1 foot inches at 
middle, and 1 foot 1^ inch at bottom, and 3 inches in depth. 

The Amry crude representation of a sword forms a decided contrast to 
those on figs. 8 and 10. It will he noticed, however, that the sculptor has 
made some attempt to indicate a blood-rib and some constructional detail 
in the pommel. There are also other indistinct markings at the top of 
the slab. The spaces on both sides of the blade are broken up by 
horizontal lines. 

Slab at Kilninian. 


This slab (fig. 10) is of blue-green schist and measures 5 feet 11 inches 
in length, 1 foot 5 inches tapering to 1 foot 2^ inches 
in breadth, and 3 inches in depth. The edge is 
chamfered. 

The principal ornament is again a sword, evi- 
dently sheathed, with a round pommel with a blunt- 
ended projection on the top, straight quillons with 
quatrefoil terminals, a chape, and a baldric show- 
ing the buckle wound round the scabbard. To the 
right of the hilt are a pitcher and bowl, and to the 
left a casket Avith its serrated metal-edge binding 
and cross-straps on the lid clearly defined. Thei’e 
is running scroll Avith leaA'es and fruit on each side 
of the sAVord and a splendid foliated cross aboA’e 
the pommel. A separate panel at the foot of the 
slab contains a pair of shears, a comb, and a square 
plate Avith a circular depression in its centre. The 
slab is surrounded by a double-roll moulding with 
a twisted cord pattern betAveen. 

Slab at Kilmory, Knap. 

The upper part of this slab (fig. 11) is occupied 
by a pattern based on tAAm tendrils carrying leaves 
and fruit. These form a circle and then, crossing 
one another aboAe, unite to form a square panel 
of floreated decoration on the radial plan. The 
lower part bears in the centre a pair of shears,, 
and on the left an axe. The shears, besides being 



large, are of an unusual pattern, the ends being 
broad and blunt, and not pointed as they generally 


Fig. 10. Grave-slab at 
Kilninian, Mull. 


9 
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are on these monuments, and within the eircnlar spring head is a 
quatrefoil ornament. The axe has a triangular blade similar to that 



appearing in the hand of the figure carved on the shaft of Macmillan’s 
Cross, also at Kilmory, Knap. Round the slab is a double-roll moulding 
with a fillet between. 


Slab from Kilfinan, Cowal. 

This slab (fig. 12) is narrow, particularly at the lower end, and un- 
symmetrical in shape. The upper two-thirds of its length appear to 
have been occupied by two panels of interlaced work with a blank space 
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between them, and the lower portion by a pattern built up of circles ; 
but the details are not well preserved. The stone is bordered by dog- 
tooth ornamentation. 

Fragments of Slabs at Saddell, Kintyre. 

One fragment (fig. 13) is evidently the upper end of a slab which has 
lost its upper left-hand corner. The chief feature is a panel containing 



five lines of inscription, of which the following can be made out : “ HIC 
JACET” in the first line and “ DVGALLDI” in the third. 

Below this panel is seen the top of a niche with pointed roof, side 
hnials that carry bulbous swellings just beloM^ their tips, and crockets 
of debased foliaceous character. Inside the niche is a head wearing a 
conical helmet. 

The other fragment (fig. 14), which is very similar in style to the last 
(particularly as regai’ds the detail of the border), shows two figures 
enclosed in niches. The upper figure, from which the head is missing, is 
in a standing posture, wears a jupon and greaves, has a scabbard across 
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the left thigh, and appears to hold in the right hand a spear, or some 
other weapon, the end of which rests on the ground. Below this is a 
smaller niche with pointed roof and side-posts that are similar to those 
of fig. 13, containing an unarmed figure in an attitude of prayer. It 
also carries a decoration of tendrils and fruit. There is a broad border 
round the whole of the worked space. 

It is possible, but not certain, that the.se two fragments (figs. 13 and 
14) are really parts of the same slab ; in this case the head appearing at 
the bottom of the former would belong to the standing figure just 
described upon the latter. 


III. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF BALVENIE CASTLE. By W. DOUGLAS 
SIMPSON, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

I. Historical Sketch. 

The ruined castle of Balvenie, in Banffshire, occupies a strong position 
on the left bank of the River Fiddich, a little below the point where that 
beautiful stream receives the Dullan Water, and about half a mile north 
of Dufftown (O.S. Map, 6", Banffshire, Sheet xxv). From the knoll on 
which the castle stands an extensive view over the surrounding 
country is obtained. It commands (see Sketch Map, fig. 1) the 
approaches both down and up Glen Fiddich ; blocks the outlet from 
Glen Rinnes, down which the Dullan Water flows ; and forbids the 
passage through the narrow “ slack ” which leads by the modern 
Drummuir Castle to Glenisla, and is now traversed by the railway. 
Moreover, it also sentinels the old hill-road leading over by the 
Cabrach to Donside, which Edward I. used on his return journey from 
Elgin, in July 1296.' The position of the castle is thus one of considerable 
tactical and strategic importance; and it may be regarded as a link in 
the great chain of early strongholds guarding the avenues into the 
unruly Celtic palatinate of Moravia.- From Huntly or Strathbogie 
Castle, where on their timbered niotte the Normanised Celtic Earls of 
Fife wei-e settled under William the Lion, the high-road led past Balvenie 
to the de Moravia castle of Boharm, thence to the castle of the de Pollocs 
at Rothes, and so through the Glen of Rothes towards the Laigh of Moray 
and the royal castle at Elgin. 

* For this road, see .T. Taylor, Cabrach Feerings, pp. 12-16. 

“ See niy paper on Huntly Castle in Proceedings, vol. Ivi. pp. 148 and 150 ; also iny The Castle 
of Kildrummy, pp. 49-51. 
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Balvenie Castle is a ruin of high architectural merit and interest. It 
shows work belonging apparently to the three chief periods of secular 
construction in Scotland — the thirteenth, the fifteenth, and the later 
sixteenth centuries ; and the special value that attaches to this succession 
of styles is that the difFerent additions are here not the result of repairs 
after partial destruction, but of the orderly development of the castle 
fabric to suit advancing social conditions. The evidences of repeated 
violent usage, so visible in many 
others among our greater Scottish 
castles, seem in this case to be 
totally absent. Except for the 
great gate, which has clearly been 
refashioned after being roughly 
handled, the present condition of 
the building seems to be entirely 
the result of the gradual adapta- 
tion of a primitive and purely 
military castle of enceinte, to serve 
the later purpose of a fortified 
residence. 

The history of the castle, so far 
as germane to our present pur- 
pose, may be veiy briefly told. 

In the thirteenth century the 
lordship of Balvenie is said by 
old writers' to have belonged to 
the Comyns, but no contempor- 
ary verification of this statement 
seems to be known. Authentic 
records do not appear until the 
early fifteenth century, when we 
find Balvenie in possession of 
James Douglas, surnamed “The 
Gross,” afterwards seventh Earl of Douglas, first Earl of Avondale and 
Lord Balvenie. As James Douglas of Balvani, he was present at a General 
Council held at Inverkeithing on 19th August 1423, when he was appointed 
a commissioner to treat in London concerning the release of Janies I.^ 
It has been stated that he obtained Balvenie through his mother, Joanna 
Moray, heiress of Bothwell.® If this is so, Balvenie would previously 

' See “Short Account ot the Progress of the Lordship of Balveny," written circa 1771, printed 
by Dr W. Crantond in The Castle and the Lords of Balveny, p. 31 ; cf. ibid., p. 10. 

" Hhymer’s Faderu, vol. x. p. 298 ; Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. i. p. 227. 

“ Sir W. Fraser, The Douglas Book, vol. i. p. 431, footnote. 
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have belonged to the great northern family of de Moravia, who in the 
thirteenth century held the neighbouring castle of Boharm. In Mortlach 
Church is a slab with a cross of Calvary, inscribed to a constabulanus 
de Balvenie, who died in 1420. This is evidence of the existence of a castle, 
at all events, by that date. With the downfall of the Black Douglases 
under James II., Balvenie was involved in the general forfeiture of 
their estates (1455) ; and on 25th March 1460 the lordship and castle 
were bestowed upon John Stewart, first Earl of Atholl, and his 
wife Margaret, widow of Earl Douglas. The reddendo is “one red 
rose at the chief messuage of the said lordship, at the feast of 
the nativity of St John the Baptist, in name of blench farm, if asked 
only.” ^ 

In the hands of the Stewart Earls of Atholl Balvenie remained until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. On 24th September 1562 it was 
honoured by a visit from Queen Mary, then on her northern campaign 
against the Gordons.- Dying in 1595, John, fifth Earl of Atholl, left 
four daughters, who in 1610 resigned their interest in the lands to the 
Crown, by whom the lordship was granted on 6th April of that year, as 
a new infeftment, to James, Lord Innerneath, second Earl of Atholl in 
the new creation.® He had already executed a contract of alienation, 
disposing it to Lord Abernethy of Saltoun (13th December 1609), who, on 
20th April following, received a charter under the Great Seal.^ From 
Lord Saltoun the property passed in 1612 to Sir James Stewart, Lord 
Ochiltree, who two years later sold it to Robert Innes, fifth baron of 
Innermarkie, the new owner obtaining a charter under the Great Seal, 
26th December 1615.® This Robert Innes was created a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia by Charles I. in 1631. In the Civil War his son and grandson bore 
themselves as staunch Royalists, and as a result of their loyalty they 
incurred heavy losses, which brought about a sale of their estates 
in or before 1658. After various vicissitudes, Balvenie was purchased 
in 1687 by Alexander Duff of Braco, ancestor of the ducal house of Fife, 
in whose possession it still remains. The castle itself had a dis- 
turbed history during the civil tumults of the seventeenth century,* 
and was finally unroofed in 1724, when the new house of Balvenie 
was built.’ 

* Hist. MSS. Commission, Appendix to Seventh Report (Atholl Papers), p. 70S, No. 4S; see also 
Registrum Magni Sigilli, 1424-151H, p. 157, No. 750. Later, the reddendo i.s fixed at two roses 
{Ibid., 1580-93, pp. 3-4, No. 8 ; 1609-20, pp. 493-4, No. 1357). 

' Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 579, 584, 586. 

’ Registrum Magni Sigilli, 1609-20, p. 101, No. 275. 

‘ Ibid., p. 103, No. 279. ‘ Ibid., p. 493, No. 1357. 

• See Wishart’s Deeds of Montrose, ed, A. D. Murdoch and H. F. Morland Simpson, p. 244 
note 3, and p. 304, note 47 ; also Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. ix. pp. 447-8. 

’ See Cramond, op. rit., pp. 20, 26. 
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II. Description of the Ruins. 

The framework of the castle (see Plan, fig. 2) is a large and ancient 
quadrangular wall of enceinte, into which have been worked additions 




Fig. 2. Balvenie Castle : Plans. 


of various subsequent epochs. This wall measures about 158 feet by 
131 feet exteriorly, and is built of massive, well-coursed rubble-work, 
7 feet thick, and remains in most places to a height of over 25 feet, and 
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on the south front ^ to a height of fully 35 feet. Small scraps of the 
parapet wall still remain at one or two places. There are no indications 
of a hoarding or any other mode of oversailing parapet defence.^ The 
two western angles of the enceinte are unfurnished with any sort of 
flanking protection, although an evident patch in the wall, and a large 
relieving arch, suggest that there may at one time have heen a toAver 
with westward salient at the north-west angle. On the other hand, the 
battered base of the wall below here shows no sign of disturbance. The 
south-east angle has been altered in connection with the later buildings 
at this point. The remaining angle, to the north-east, is strengthened by 
a rectangular buttress, 12 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches, large enough to 
contain a vaulted chamber, now ruinous, at the first-floor leA’el. Along 
the east and Avest curtains massive sloped plinths are found ; midway 
in the west curtain opens a basal drain from the kitchen, and near its 
south end a garderobe shaft has been corbelled out from the first floor ; 
but its outer walling was removed and the vent blocked, apparently, 
when the building containing the old hall was erected inside against this 
part of the wall. In connection Avith the later buildings at the opposite 
or south-east corner of the enceinte, the whole of the upper part of the 
east curtain, except a length of 42 feet at its north end, has been rebuilt.® 
A similar reconstruction of the upper part of the north curtain has been 
effected where a range of internal buildings abuts against its west end. 
Of the south curtain, only the western portion (see on the left in fig. 5) is 
original, and contains a plain loop Avith sandstone dressings, noAv much 
Aveathered. In the total absence of distinctive detail, it is hard to form 
any opinion as to the date of this great quadrangular Avail of enceinte ; 
but the masonry is of early character, and the general design recalls the 
simpler enclosure castles of the thirteenth century, such as KinclaA'en or 
Kincardine.^ 

All round the court there haAe been buildings of various ages, but 
these survive only in two place.s, along the south side and at the north- 
west corner. At the latter point we find against the north Avail a 
building of two storeys, containing a basement divided into three cellars, 
the two western only of which are vaulted, with an upper floor now 

‘ For purposes of description I have referred to the side containing the entrance as the south 
front, and to the others accordingly. The correct orientation is shown on the plans. 

* The present mode of access to the parapet w'alk is from the upper floor of the building at 
the north-west corner, but it is not clear how the w'alk was originally reached. It may have been 
from the buttress tower at the north-east corner. 

^ The different style and tint of the masonry are clearly visible in the upper part of the 
curtain wall, as shown on the left in fig. 6. 

* The general style of the battered base and the character of its masonry forcibly recalls 
similar features in the thirteenth-century castle of Coull (see my paper in Proceedings, vol. Iviii. 
pp. 45-99). 
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ruined. The west cellar shows an original hlocked^ loop piercing the 
north wall of the enceinte. The external walls of this huilding seem con- 
temporary with the curtain, into which they bond; the vaults were 
inserted later, and an upper room provided above them, the north 
curtain here being rebuilt with suitable windows. To judge by the 
style of masonry, these alterations were effected in the later sixteenth 
century. 

The buildings on the south side are grouped round the main entrance, 
which has probably always been in this position, although the present 
work dates only from the latter half of the sixteenth century. The entry 
(fig. 5) is by a segmental arched gateway, 5 feet 9 inches wide and 8 
feet in height. It is moulded with a half-engaged filleted round set on 
a chamfer between wide cavettos, all springing from a stop-chamfer 
with foliaged enrichment. There have been double doors, and behind 
them still swings, in perfect preservation, the massive two-leaved iron 
“yett”^ (fig. 3). Within is found a A’aulted trance, on either side of 
which is a stone bench or offset, while a door on the left leads into 
the guardroom — a mere slip or tunnel of an apartment, with a 
splayed gunloop to the field, another raking the trance, and a small 
fireplace in the south-east corner. The west wall of this guardroom is 
formed by the more ancient gable end of the old hall. 

In the interior or courtyard view of the castle (see fig. 6), a couple 
of large wheel-stairs in projecting towers dominate the composition. 
The smaller of these stairs served the apartments west of the trance. 
These consist of the old hall, and another room above it which is 
much destroyed. Below the hall, on the ground floor, are a cellar and 
bakehouse, both of which were vaulted ; but the vaults have now 
fallen. The old hall measures about 40 feet by 15 feet 8 inches, and is 
covered in by a lofty pointed barrel vault. There are good-sized 


' The blocking is due to a modern repair. 

- The “yett” is described by Dr D. Christison in Proceedings, vol. xxii. p. 30.5, from which 
the drawing given herewith is reproduced. Dr Christison's description may be quoted. “ With 
the exception of the one at Doune, this is the only ‘yett’ with two leaves. It i.s round-headed 
to suit the arched doorway, and measures 8 feet 9 inches by 7 feet 1 inch. The usual alternate 
penetration of the bars occurs throughout in only one leaf ; in the other a number of the 
cross-bars simply pass behind the uprights, and are riveted to them at the intersections. In 
both leaves all the bars are similarly riveted to the framework, instead of passing through it. 
We may conjecture, therefore, that this ‘yett’ has undergone a comparatively rude recon- 
struction after being half destroyed. The two hinges for each leaf are of the usual type. 
There is no bolt, and there is no hole in the wall for the customary bar ; but their place is 
supplied by the singular contrivance of a bifurcated bar turning on hinges fixed on an upright 
bar of the ‘ yett ’ itself ; how fastened on the opposite side does not appe.ar. The ‘ yett ’ is 
withdrawn fully 3 feet within the entrance, behind a rebate; and further out are two other 
rebates, behind each of which a hinge remains, evidently for two other doors, the first 22 
inches in front of the yett, and the second 6} inches in front of the first.” 
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windows on two sides, and a large fireplace in the east end. The 
vault is plainly an insertion. In one of the windows on the courtyard 



side, the vertical face of the older wall, with the scoinson arch of the 
window, are visible inside the later ingo, which opens in the haunch 
of the vault (fig. 4). The ingo of the other window on this side 
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is lintelled, but in the jambs the joint between the older and newer 
masonry is clearly evident. Similarly, on the opposite side, a breach 
in the vault exposes the older vertical wall above, with an original 
window. In this wall also another window, now blocked, pierces the 
haunch of the inserted vault, and here again the masonry of the 
original outer wall is visible in the jambs. The west gable wall of 
the hall has been greatly altered, its northern section having been 
almost completely rebuilt to provide for the flues of the bakery 
inserted in the basement ; but there still remains 
one jamb of a door (shown on plan), apparently 
opening to the garderobe whose flue exists out- 
side, but which was built up when the later hall 
was inset. 

From all this evidence it is clear that there 
was originally an unvanlted hall on the first 
floor against the south wall of the enceinte 
here, Avith two windows overlooking the court- 
yard, two others on the opposite side, and a 
garderobe in the Avest Avail; and that subse- 
quently the present vaulted hall, Avith a vaulted 
basement, containing cellarage and bakehouse, 

Avas inserted, the windows of the older hall . , . ,, 

, . 1 •! 1 1 i 1. 1 i 1 window m north wnll of 

being made aAjailable to light the neAV one by old Hall, seen from interior. 

leaving apertures in the haunch of the inserted 

A^ault. These Avindows themseh'es on the north side Avere subsequently 
enlarged so as to giAm more light to the gloomy Amult, for the masonry 
around them, as seen from the courtyard, has evidently been slapped 
and I’ebuilt.' To judge by the style of the inserted stoneAvork and the 
chamfer found on the rybats, this final alteration took place about the 
end of the sixteenth century, and Avas doubtless part of tbe general 
re-organisation of the castle carried out when the large additions 
providing new domestic accommodation Avere added eastAvard from 
the old hall. Lastly, it appears that the upper storey, over the pointed 
vault, is an afterthought ; for the AAmll facing the courtyard has been 
heightened above the Amult, the upper leA’el of masonry being of a 
different tint and texture,^ and set back somewhat from the older 
Avall-plane below. This upper masonry, like that round the slapped 
AA'indows underneath, is similar to that of the late sixteenth-century 
buildings now occupying the south-east corner of the castle. One window 
in the upper level (to the left in fig. 6) has a plain round unmoulded 

‘ This is clearly visible in the window beside the stair tower in fig. 6. 

• This can be seen in fig. 6. 
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arch of a type sometimes found in sixteenth-century work, for example, 
at Dunnottar Castle. 

The pointed barrel vault and other features of the old hall would 
suggest a date probably in the fifteenth century. The doorway into 
the bakehouse shows a 3f-inch chamfer, as distinct from the 2f-ineh 
chamfer found generally in the sixteenth-century buildings. A heavy 
chamfer was usual in Scottish work of the fifteenth century. The 
original unvaulted hall which preceded these changes was contemporary 
with the early castle, as its north wall bonds into the west curtain, 
while the south curtain with its windows is all of one build. The 



Fig. 5. Balvenie Castle: View of Entrance Front. 

blocked garderobe in the west curtain is a relic of the original 
arrangements, and passed out of use when the vaulted hall was 
built. 

The bakehouse contains a well-formed oven, with semicircular 
arched entry and flue in front. The oven is of. a domed shape, 
measuring 5 feet 7 inches in diameter, and about 4 feet high. It is 
very neatly lined with small bricks, measuring oj inches by IJ inch. 

East of the trance we have on the ground floor three vaulted 
rooms, of which one extends northward along the east curtain, the 
whole thus forming an L-shaped block, in the re-entrant angle of 
which is placed the main-stair tow'er. The two rooms forming the 
limbs of the L are entered from the court, while the third room in 
the heel between them is reached through the stair tower. All three 
were living apartments. The two southern ones are each provided 
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with a low garderobe, over which is a window, and from the garderobes 
wide-mouthed gunloops open below these windows. It is curious 
that neither of these rooms has a fireplace. There are, however, 
some indications that the east room once possessed a fireplace, later 
withdrawn, on the east side of the deep recess at its north-east 
corner. The vaults of both rooms have now fallen. The third or 



Photi> hit G. fl’. 


Fi^. 6. Balvenie Castle: View in Courtyard. 


north room still has its vault, and is provided with a couple of 
fireplaces. 

On the first floor is a similar arrangement of rooms, but all 
unvaulted. That on the east side was a private room, and the centre 
one formed a withdrawing-room. The western apartment is carried 
right over the trance, so as to abut against the east gable of the old 
hall. Thus a spacious dining-room, measuring 36 feet 6 inches by 20 
feet 8 inches, was secured. It seems to have been meant to supersede 
the old hall, being unvaulted and much more cheei-ful. The withdraw- 
ing-room and private room are entered from the main stair, and also 
communicate with one another by a narrow mural passage, off which 
is a garderobe common to both. The new hall, or dining-room, is 
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entered from the withdrawing-room as well as from the second 
stair, beside the entrance. Like one of the rooms below, it presents 
the uncommon peculiarity of having two fireplaces, both apparently 
original. It has three large windows on the south side and one 
looking to the north, while at the south-west corner a narrow 
service stair leads down to the cellar below the old hall. This 
stair has been cut through the gable-end masonry of the old 
hall after the dining-room was built. Over the dining- and with- 
drawing-rooms there has been a third storey, now inaccessible, and 
above the wall-head garret accommodation was provided under the 
roof, which, where it abuts against the cape-house of the main- 
stair tower, has subsequently been raised to obtain more head-room, as 
appears from a new raggle, which shows that this later roof had 
partly masked a window of the capehouse. The east room on the 
upper floor has a fireplace with double roll-and-hollow moulding, stop- 
chamfered below. 

On the east side the sixteenth-century house was of two floors only. 
The roofing of the upper room originally butted, or was designed to 
butt, pentice-wise against the east and south walls, as appears by the 
water-table, corbels, and raggle still extant {see fig. 6). Subsequently a 
new roof was formed against the south wall, at a slightly lesser pitch, 
the two successive raggles being visible against the stair-tower. When 
this alteration took place it is clear that there can have been no further 
extension of buildings along the east curtain : and indeed it is probable 
that these were never built, the failure to complete the design being 
responsible for the altered roofing arrangements of the private room. 
The main stair in the south-east corner had steps about 4 feet 3 inches 
wide; the other stair was somewhat narrower, and was contracted 
above the first-floor level, but both are now reduced to mere empty 
shells, all the steps having been torn out. 

There remain to be described the rooms in a massive and striking round 
tower (see fig. 5), which projects from the south-east angle. This tower 
is 28 feet in diameter, with three-quarter salient, and thus provided a 
formidable flanking defence for the entrance gateway, which otherwise 
would have been a weak element in the design. The basement of the 
tower contains a pentagonal vaulted living-room with fireplace. The 
passage leading into this room through the gorge-wall of the tower 

has a door on each side, of which that to the left enters a mural 

garderobe, while the other gives access to a wheel-stair in a turret 

corbelled out in the west re-entrant. This staircase served the two 

upper rooms of the tower, but, like the others, it is now merely a shell. 
The room on the first floor is also entered from the withdrawing-room. 
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and appears to have formed a bedchamber. It is hexagonal, and is 
furnished with a fireplace and garderobe. The upper room, now in- 
accessible, was also a sleeping apartment. 

With the exception of the three cellars already noted at the north- 
west corner, the other apartments round the courtyard are entirely 
destroyed. Along the west curtain indications of a vaulted basement 
remain, but elsewhere these apartments had timbered flooring, as 
appears from joist-holes in the walls. On the west side was the kitchen, 
the huge ruinous fireplace of which, about 16 feet in width, with slop- 
drain adjoining to the south, still remains in the curtain. Of the other 
rooms grass-grown mounds alone are visible. All these apartments 
were of two storeys only. 

The external aspect of the south front (fig. 5) is imposing, with the 
great south-eastern round tower dominating the composition. Between 
the old hall and the newer buildings to the east a perpendicular joint 
traverses the masonry from top to bottom. All to the eastward of this, 
as the design and details clearly prove, is work of the later sixteenth 
century. Its masonry shows the uncoursed rubble and frequent use of 
pinnings common in the north at this period, and contrasts markedly 
with the older masonry of the walls of enceinte, in which the coursed 
boulders are much more massive and pinnings are sparingly employed. 
All the approaches to the entrance are commanded by splayed gunloops 
in the front wall and in the tower, and the windows have all been 
heavily grated, the bars of those on the first floor being projected to 
form a cage. At the basement level the walling of the sixteenth-century 
house projects slightly from the plane of the older enceinte to the west- 
ward. The projection is reduced above by an offset, Avhich is 
carried vertically up the joint with the older work as far as the first- 
floor level, thereafter traverses the front of the sixteenth-century 
building beloAV the dining-room windows, and is continued round the 
south-east toAver. The dining-room AA'indoAvs have square heads beneath 
elliptic relieving arches, and have been shuttered in their loAAmr parts, 
the upper being grooAed for glass. BetAveen tAvo of them OA^er the gate- 
Avay is the empty niche for a coat-of-arms, haAung a depressed trifoliated 
head, of which the central lobe is triangularly pointed. A cable 
moulding with external cav^etto is continued round the head and jambs 
of the niche. The wfindoAAS on the second floor are peculiar, and form 
a A'ery interesting feature of the design, huAung projecting moulded 
canopies and continuously corbelled bases. There are also tAvo of these 
Avindows on the round tower and one on the east gable adjoining. 
Above these Avindows a string-course is carried partly across the south 
front and round the toAver, and on the east side across the sixteenth- 
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century gable. The staircase turret adjoining the tower is corbelled out 
very near the ground, as often in late work ; at the level of the offset 
it is enlarged by a collar of corbels. There are three coats-of-arms, 
two on the main front and one on the stair turret. One of these, over 
the entrance, has the royal arms and thistle of Scotland. The other, on 
this front, bears the arms of the Stewart Earls of Atholl : quarterly, 1st 
and 4th, paly of 6, for Atholl ; 2nd and 3rd, a fess chequy for Stewart ; 
also the initials I.S. Below it on a long scroll a hand points to the 
proudly self-reliant motto : “FYRTH FORTVIN AND FIL THI FATRIS ” i 
The shield at the head of the stair turret is blazoned : dexter, Stew'art 
and Atholl quartered, as on the first shield ; sinister, quarterly, 1st and 
4th, 3 boars’ heads couped, for Gordon; 2nd, 3 garbs for Buchan; 3rd, 
3 crescents for Seton. This suggests that the builder of the sixteenth- 
century extension was John Stewart, fourth Earl of Atholl (1542-79), 
who married Lady Elizabeth Gordon, third daughter of George, fourth 
Earl of Huntly. 

The interior or courtyard front of the castle (fig. 6) is not less 
interesting. While partaking of the same massive character, it has 
a more residential aspect. Both stair-towers are traversed at the first- 
floor level by a string-course with hollowed under-profile, and on the 
floor above are indrawn by an offset. The main stair-tower is corbelled 
out into the usual square oversailing gabled cape-house, reached by a 
corbelled turret stair on the east side. The doors leading into these stair- 
towers have the same mouldings as the main gate,^ and over each is the 
empty recess for a coat-of-arms, framed in a cabled moulding set on a 
chamfer within a wide cavetto. A shield, apparently from one of these 
towers, now lies defaced in the trance ; in the fii'st quarter the six pales 
of Atholl are alone distinguishable.^ The wall-head is finished with a 
cornice, and there are the usual tall coped chimneys, decreasing by 
successive intakes. The gables have not been crow-stepped. Some of the 
gargoyles are wrought as imitation cannon. The windows of the dining- 
room have a half-engaged roll set on a chamfer. 

An interesting peculiarity in the design of the sixteenth-century house 
is the way in which the vaulted basements, usually apportioned as offices, 
are here planned as living-rooms. Doubtless, this special feature is due 
to the fact that in this case the sixteenth-century house was fitted into 

' Surely “ Forth, Fortune, and File thy Fetters,” and not the almost meaningless “Fill the 
Fetters ” u.sually given. 

As clearly shown in flg. 6, the right jamb of the door in the east tower has been torn out, 
and the overhanging masonry above is caught up with rough modern under pinning, the gun- 
loop shown on plan being there bj- masked. 

^ A. Jervise (Epitaphs and Inscriptions, vol. i. p. 334) and Cramond (op. cit., p. 8) speak of a 
shield “ over which is the motto : SPES MEA XPS, Christ my Hope.” 
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a courtyard castle, in the other buildings round whose walls ample 
storage accommodation was available. 

III. The Evolution of the Building. 

Although the absolute dates of the successive alterations and additions 
are to some extent a matter of conjecture, the development of the castle 
in its main outlines is tolerably distinct. It began as a great quad- 
rangular enclosure, screened by thick and lofty walls of enceinte, and 
dating probably from the thirteenth century. This early castle was an 
ill - contrived, home-grown structure, lacking adequate flanking and 
parapet defence, and relying for its strength mainly on the great outer 
ditch and the mere passive re.sisting power of its massive walls. It stands 
at the opposite or vernacular end of the scale, in the same great building 
epoch which saw the erection of such noble castles of foreign provencmce 
as Dirleton, Kildrummy, and Bothwell. Along the north side of the 
enclosure there was an unvaulted range, on the west side was the kitchen, 
and along the south side at its west end was a building two storeys in 
height, with an unvaulted hall on the first floor, lit by two windows on 
either side, and having a garderobe corbelled out from the curtain at its 
west end. 

In the fifteenth century, apparently, a lofty pointed barrel vault was 
inserted in this hall, with a vaulted basement below it, containing at the 
west end a bakery, the oven of which was afterwards lined in brick. 
Towards the end of the succeeding century, when the whole castle was 
reorganised by the building of the new house to the eastward, the court- 
yard wall of the old hall was heightened, and an extra storey built above 
it, while more light was admitted to the hall itself by enlarging its 
windows towards the courtyard. 

To build the new house, the whole of the south curtain eastward from 
the west gable of the old hall, and the east curtain northward for a length 
of some 45 feet, were pulled down. Into the gap thus formed was fitted 
a lofty building, which comprised a complete house in itself, having 
vaulted living-rooms in the basement, dining- and withdrawing-rooms 
on the first floor, and ample private accommodation overhead, with two 
wheel-stairs providing easy access to all storeys. Only there are no 
kitchen, bakery, and offices, these being already elsewhere to hand. 
Through the basement of this building was carried the new entrance, 
having a guardroom on the left, built against the gable wall of the old 
hall. Flanking defence for the entrance was secured by the big tower 
built at the south-east angle, which also supplied much additional 
domestic accommodation, just at a time when, with improved social 
VOL. LX. 10 
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standards, such extra space was urgently desired. This tower has its 
own stair, and was clearly designed to be in some measure private, 
serving perhaps as the lord’s own suite, like the similar tower at 
Huntly Castle,* to which this sixteenth-century house at Balvenie has 
many points of resemblance. Communication with the cellarage below 
the old hall was gained by cutting down a narrow service-stair through 
its west gable. 

About the same time when the new house was built, the east curtain, 
for about three-quarters of its length northwards, was heightened, in 
order no doubt to give an extra storey of lean-to buildings against its 
inner side. These buildings were designed to have a pentice roof, for 
which provision was made in the curtain ; but, except for the room at 
the south end forming part of the main house, this range was probably 
never completed, and the open end of the main house was roofed in by 
a lean-to constructed against the south wall, and subsequently raised, 
as was also the roof on the south side. 

To the sixteenth century also must in all likelihood be ascribed the 
erection of a two-storey building, with vaulted basement, at the north-west 
corner of the courtyard, lying between the west curtain and old partition 
walls running out from the north and west curtains. As on the east side, 
so also here, when this later construction was built against the north 
curtain, the latter was heightened or rebuilt, with large windows lighting 
the first floor within. 


lY. The Outworks. 

The castle has been enclosed by a wide ditch (see plan, fig. 7) on all 
sides except the east. On this side, where the ground descends very 
steeply towards the Fiddich, no ditch is found. Instead, a level terrace, 
about 35 feet broad, intervenes between the edge of the bank leading 
down to the river and the knoll on which the castle stands, the knoll 
rising some 10 feet above this terrace, and having its scarp about 30 feet 
out from the curtain wall. This terrace extends round the north-east 
angle of the castle, and then falls gradually away in a north-westerly 
direction, until it merges in the general slope of the eminence, upon which 
at this point an elbow of the turnpike road below has somewhat 
encroached. The terrace is clearly artificial, and suggests an ancient 
drive, approaching the castle from the north, and swinging round its east 
flank to gain the entrance in the south front. 

Under the north-east buttress of the castle, and at a distance of about 
.30 feet out from the curtain, the huge ditch begins, and is continued 

‘ See my paper in Proceedings, vol. Ivi. pp. 134-63. 
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round the north, west, and south sides of the enceinte. It averages about 
40 feet in width ; in places on the north front is still fully 12 feet deep. 



and has been enclosed within vertical revetment walls of solid grouted 
masonry. On the south side the ditch is considerably obscured by a 
cart-track leading to the adjoining 
farm, although its sinking is still 


very apparent. This ditch is a very 
remarkable feature of the fortress; 
but its character is Avholly mediaeval, 
and there is nothing about it that 
suggests a prehistoric origin. 

At the foot of the counterscarp 
or glacis slope, on the west side of 
the ditch, the mediaeval bronze censer 
shown in fig. 8 was found about the 
year 1890. It measures over 6 inches 
in diameter at the mouth, and weighs 



Fig. 8. Bronze Censer found at Balvenie 
Castle. 


about two pounds. On each side is a small circular aperture for the chains 
used in suspension ; around the circumference are set six groups of 
openings in a cruciform pattern, probably for air, and the rim shows 
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six indentations, apparently to fit the cover. The censer is now preserved 
in the Roman Catholic church at Dufftown.' 

It is deplorable to have to conclude this paper by observing that the 
ruins of this fine and deeply interesting castle are now in a shocking 
state, utterly neglected, and overgrown with young trees whose expand- 
ing roots threaten every day to bring large portions to the ground. The 
whole castle is absolutely buried in large old timber, growing close up 
against its walls, which render it impossible to get a photograph of 
the exterior. 

I have once more to make grateful acknowledgment of my indebted- 
ness to Dr Thomas Ross, F.S.A.Scot., Edinburgh, who has kindly allowed 
me to base my own survey on the plan prepared by his colleague, the late 
Dr Macgibbon, for their joint work on The Castellated and Doynestic 
Ai-chitecture of Scotland. In making my own measurements, I have again 
enjoyed the assistance of Mr Thornton L. Taylor, Aberdeen. 

* See Proceedings, vol. xxix. pp. 59-60. On the level ground in front of the castle the 
Ordnance Survey map, I do not know on what authority, marks the site of a chapel. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that St Walloch, who died in 733, and was one of the last 
evangelists sent out into Northern Pictland from St Xinian’s missionary centre at Candida Casa, 
is recorded to have had a church at Balvenie (see David Camerarius, be Scotorum Fortitudine, 
1631, p. 91, wrongly numbered as p. 75). Jervise (op. cit., vol. i. p. 333) says that at Balvenie was 
a well noted for curing various diseases. For St Walloch, see my Origins of Christianity in 
Aberdeenshire, pp. 30-1. There is an interesting paper on him by Sir A. Mitchell, in Pro- 
ceedings, vol. X. pp. 604-13. Camerarius says also (p. 202) that St Manire of Crathie, in Braemar, 
whose death is given in the year 824, was honoured at Balvenie. The Ordnance Survey map 
indicates the “ site of a drawbridge” east of the chapel site. 
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Monday, Sth February 1926. 

JAMES CURLE, LL.D., in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

John C. Gardner, B.L., Solicitor, Cardowan, Stonehaven. 

James Gebbie, Bank Agent, Northview, Westerton, by Druinehapel, 
Dumbartoiisliire. 

Mrs Violet M. Hood, Midfield, Lasswade. 

John S. Kay, “ Thor,"’ Bath Road, Colnbrook, Bucks. 

Rev. T. Primrose Rankine, M.A., Minister of Rosehall United Free 
Church, 9 Salisbury Road. 

Robert Martin Smith, A.I. Arcts. (Scot.), “ Windyknowe,” Alexandra 
Avenue, Stepps, by Glasgow. 

Professor Harold William Thompson, A.M.. Ph.D., of University Club, 
Albany, New York. U.S.A., Bruntsfleld Hotel, 73 Bruntsfleld Place. 

Leslie Grahame Thomson. Architect, Inglewood, 18 Hermitage Drive. 

Mrs A. E. Nelson, F.S.A.Scot., exhibited an ancient silver finger- 
ring (fig. 1), found in Perth in 1873. In forwarding the ring, Mrs 
Nelson sent the following note : — “The massive fifteenth- 
century silver ring (formerly in the Cook Collection, 

No. 478) has a fiat shank with bevelled edges, the shoulders 
swelling to the bezel, which is a flattened oval, and has 
engraved upon it a merchant’s mark within a cabled 
border. The mark is a combination of a shield, upon 
which occurs a chevron with the letters J 1H, and above 
it the usual flag ornament. The flag, which is seen on 
merchants’ marks, was probably derived from the Lamb 
and Flag, the badge of the w ool-staplers.” 



Fig. 1. Silver Fin- 
ger-ring from 
Perth. (^.) 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Major Broun Lindsay and Mrs Broun Lindsay, F.S.A.Scot. 

Bronze Spear-head of Arreton Down type (fig. 2), measuring 10| 
inches in length and inch in breadth across the base of the blade, 
with a mid-rib of lozenge section bordered on each side by five slight 
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parallel flutings, and a tang, inches long, of rectangular section, 
thinning out towards the end, where there is a perforation inch in 
diameter; found in a drain on Whitehaugh Moss, 
Muirkirk, Ayrshire. (See Anderson’s Scotland in 
Pagan Times — Bronze and Stone Ages, p. 180, fig. 185, 
and Proceedings, xxviii. p. 219.) 

Flanged Bronze Axe (fig. 3), measuring 
inches in length and inches across the cutting 
edge, which re-curves backwards at the ends. At 
the front of the flanges, which are ly^ inch broad, 
is a thickening of the axe, to act as a stop, and 
at the butt end, between the flanges, there is a 




Fig. 3. Bronze Flanged Axe from West GIen1)uck, 

Ayrshire. 

small break in the metal. Turned up by the plough 
at West Glenbuck, Muirkirk. 

Half of a Stone Axe (cutting end), measuring 
3y\ inches by 2| inches by l^^. inch, which has 
been used as a hammer-stone ; found on the 
south side of the road almost oiiposite the west 
side of the cairn near Marchhouse, Muirkirk, 
which was described in Proceedings, vol. Iviii 
p. 333. 

Fragment of a large Jet Ring, measuring 2|^ 
inches in length, and j j inch by i;* inch in cross- 
Ayr.shire. section, from a hut-site, Muirkirk. (See subsequent 

paper by Archibald Fairbairn, F.S.A.Scot.) 
Food-vessel and rim of a Cinerary Urn, found in a cairn at Wester- 
hiU, Muirkirk. (See Proceedings, vol. li. p. 24.) 

The food-vessel (fig. 5) measures 1^ inches in height, 6 inches in 
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diameter at the mouth, inches at the shoulder, and 3J inches at the 
base, and is of buff-coloured ware. At the shoulder it is surrounded by 



Fig. t. Rim of Cinerary Urn from Westerhill, Muirkirk. 


a double moulding, the higher being If inch below the brim. Between 
the shoulder and the brim it is ornamented by groups of short horizontal 
lines alternating with groups 
of short vertical lines, the top 
of the lip, which is bevelled to- 
wards the interior, being decor- 
ated by short oblique lines. A 
space round the shoulder is 
covered by oblique lines, and 
the whole of the lower part is 
covered by narrotv panels, sepa- 
rated by single vertical lines, 
and filled with horizontal lines. 

The groups of vertical lines on 
the upper part are formed by 
impressions of some indeter- 
minate object, but all the other 

lines have been made with a , 

pointed tool. The rim of the - 

Cinerary Urn (fig. 4) measures ! F 

7 inches in diameter across the 

mouth, and is of brownish, bulf- 

coloured ware. From the neck 

.1 i T j Fig. 5- Food-ves.sel from Westerhill, Muirkirk. 

the rim curves out slightly, and 

then contracts to the lip, which is narrow, and concave on the inside. 
Round the lip are groups of alternate horizontal and vertical impres- 
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sions of a twisted cord. On the top of the lip are similar markings 
set obliquely, and on the wall they form a series of vertical zigzags. 

Beaker of reddish Ware (fig. 6), 
measuring 6J inches in height, 5g 
inches in diameter at the mouth, 
4f inches at the neck, 5| inches at 
the bulge, and 3^ inches at the base. 
The vessel is thicker in the wall than 
' the ordinary beaker, and the top of 

the rim is rounded. The neck is 
decorated with flattish oblique lines 
; of impressions of a toothed stamp, 

^ and those are repeated, but sloping 

in the reverse direction, on the out- 
side of the lip. Below the bulge the 
body of the vessel is covered with 
irregular herring-bone patterns. This 
^ beaker was found in a hut-circle at 

*•"* * ‘ ' ' ' Muirkirk, Ayrshire, and probably it 

was a domestic vessel. (See Proceed- 

Fig. 6. Beaker-shaped Vessel from a Hut- ' ol. xlxiii. p. ,379.) 

circle at Muirkirk, Ayrshire. Fragments of Pottery showing 

finger-nail impressions; fragments of 
a Beaker decorated with the impressions of a toothed stamp ; and Flake 
of greyish-white Flint, 2-' inches by If^ inch, from hut-circles at Muirkirk. 


(2) By Jame.s S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 


Lead Button (fig. /), measuring l^g^ inch in diameter, showing in the 
centre a small boss, from which four twisted-cord lines radiate to the 
edge so as to form a cross ; in 


each angle between the arms is a 
heart, and round the edge is a 
border which is now indistinct ; 
on the back is a rudely formed 
loop, not centrally placed ; and 
there is an arris left, showing 
that the back flange of the mould 
must have consisted of two sec- 
tions ; from the Lothian s. 



Fig. 7. Lead Button from tlm Lothians. (f.) 


Two Iron Cannon Balls, measuring 3| inches in diameter, found close 
to the castle on the Bass ; an Iron Cannon Ball, measuring’ 5 inches in 
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diameter, found on the beaoh below Tantallon Castle ; a Stone Cannon 
Ball, measuring 2f inches in diameter, found in debris under the clilf 
on the north-east of Tantallon Castle ; and two Lead Bullets, measuring 
8 inch and yV inch in diameter, from Tantallon Castle. 

The following Purchases for the Museum were announced: — 

Cinerary Urn (fig. 8), measuring 11} inches in height, 12^ inches in 
diameter at the mouth, 12^ inches at the bulge, and inches across 



Fig. 8. Cinerary Urn troni Huftdo House Estates, Aberdeenshire. 

the base, with an upright brim and quickly tapering lower part, of 
drab-coloured ware, encircled by two raised mouldings, one sit the 
shoulder and the other 1^ inch below the brim. Both the vertical 
upper part and the lower part of the vessel are decorated with a 
lattice pattern of crossed lines made by a pointed implement, and the 
top of the rim is ornamented by oblique lines similarly formed. The 
urn was found on the Haddo House estates. 
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Dirk, with a blade measuring 12| inches in length, and 1| inch in 
breadth, showing two diamond-shaped and one heart-shaped perforations 
in the centre, near the top. The hilt, which is plain and cylindrical 
and made of bone, has a total length of 4^ inches and a diameter of 
1^ inch. Riveted on to the end of the tang at the top of the hilt is 
a cross-shaped washer. The blade, which is made of part of a sword, 
bears the maker’s mark — a scimitar with the letter B reversed above 
it. Found in a bog at the Castle of Gight, parish of Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 


The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated : — 

(1) By Dr George F. Black, Corresponding Member. 

Gold and Silver Ornaments from Mounds of Florida. By George F. 
Kunz. Reprint from American Antiquarian, July 1887. 

Gold Ornaments from United States of Columbia. By George F. 
Kunz. Reprint from American Antiquarian, 1887. 

Stone Implements from Trenton and Staten Island: Character and 
Sources of Materials. By J. Volney Lewis. Reprint from American 
Anthropologist (N.S.), vol. xviii. No. 2. 

(2) By Robert Murdoch Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

John Boyle, Bookseller and Bookbinder, Aberdeen. 

(3) By Miss C. Louise Lorimer, 1 Bruntsfield Crescent, the 

Authoress. 

Old Houses of our Parish : paper relating to the Parish of Carnbee 
Fife. 

(4) By George Macdonald, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Mummy: a Handbook of Egyptian Funerary Archseology. Bv 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. Cambridge, 1925. 

(5) By THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Prehistoric and Roman Wales. By R. E. M. Wheeler D.Litt F S A 
Director of the National Museum of Wales. Oxford, 1925. 

(6) By the Director of the Norsk Folkemuseum. 

A Short Guide with Plan, Norsk Folkemuseum. Oslo, 1925. 
Friluftsmuseet pa Norsk Folkemuseum. Oslo, 1925. 

08tlandsk Portrettkunst, 1675-1700, av Henrik Grevenor. Oslo, 1925. 
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C^) Monsieur L. Lequexjx, 60 Avenue du General Moinier, Casa- 
blanca, Morocco, the Joint Author. 

L’Age de la Pierre Polie dans la Vallee de la Vesdre. By L. Lequeux 
and C. Sladden. Brussels, 1924. 


I. 

A ROYAL GIFT TO THE HAMMERMEN OP EDINBURGH IN 1611. 

By JOHN SMITH, P.S.A.Scot. 

The number of pre-Reformation buildings left in Edinburgh is 
singularly few. Those that remain have (with one exception) been 
either partially restored or are in ruins; and it is left to one modest 
little chapel, in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, to have the unique distinc- 
tion of being, at least by its exterior, in the same condition as when it 
was originally built, now over three centuries ago. I refer to the 
Magdalen Chapel, which, if we exclude the spire, is the only religious 
edifice of pre-Reformation times practically untouched. Founded, as 
is well known, before 1544, it is not till 1547 that we are enabled 
to get authentic information as to the purpose and intention of the 
founders, Michael Macqueen and Janet Rynd, his widow. The charter 
containing the directions and rules for the working of this pious 
and useful Institution is of great length, and is considered to be the 
last of its kind executed in Edinburgh before the Reformation. 

It is not my intention to go into any detailed account of this charter 
or description of the building, but to refer to a remarkable gift or 
mortification given to the chapel by King Charles I., nearly one hundred 
years after the founding of the Institution. According to the foundress’s 
instructions, the Hammermen of Edinburgh were made patrons of the 
endowment, and it is to this fortunate circumstance that the preserva- 
tion of the building is due. Founded primarily for the service of a 
chaplain to say masses for the souls of the pious founders and other 
relatives, it also included the maintenance of seven poor men known 
as “beidmen.” The Reformation took away the necessity of the first 
part of the intention of the founders, but the Hammermen, with a 
nohle and patriotic spirit, continued, as long as they remained an 
Incorporation, to carry out the wishes of Janet Rynd for the care of 
the poor with the means placed at their disposal. How earnestly they 
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succeeded in carrying out this trust is afforded by the fact that by 
161:0 they had increased the number of beidmen from seven to twelve, 
and it is at this date that the worthy craftsmen’s hopes ran high by the 
gift of His Majesty King Charles I. of the sum of one hundred and 
nine pounds sterling annually (a very large sum in those days) for the 
beidmen. From a careful inspection of the notes of the accounts 
of the legacies left to the chapel and beidmen from 1555 to 1636, it 
appears that the whole sum invested available for the trust only 
brought fifteen pounds sterling annually, and during that period the 
amount not so earmarked was only a little over eighty pounds sterling. 
It can be seen that, considering the poverty of the endowment, the 
Hammermen nobly carried out the pious work ; and it also is evident 
that they must have contributed largely themselves. In 1640 they 
wei-e at their wits’ end to carry on the charity, and we can enter into 
their feelings when the announcement of this regal, and to them 
magnificent, benefaction was made known. I quote the minute dealing 
with the matter, whicli is in language exceedingly quaint 20th 
October 1641. There compeared Richard Maxwell and in presence 
of ye Deacons Maisters and haill craft pre.sentit yame an gift of 
mortification fra his Majestic to yame as patrons to ye use of ye 
beidmen of ane hundret and nyne pounds sterling yearly out of ye 
Bishoprik of Dunkeld. And desyrit that they would pay ye chairges 
yairof and give ye king thanks yairfor. To the quilks was answerit 
that they wald willinglie pay ye chairges. As also all in an vote give 
him heartie thanks for his pains.” This gift, the largest the foundation 
ever received, is contained in a document, a copy of which fills up four 
folio pages of closely written manuscript. As it is too long for inser- 
tion here, a condensed account follows:— 

Charles R. 

Our Sovereign Lord understanding that yair is an hosi)ital fundit 
and situated within ye towne of Edinburgh known of old and callet 
ye Magdalene Chapel quir of ye Hammermen of Edinbh. is patrons, 
quilk was appointet and fundit for ye maintenance and supplie of 
decayed aged distrest tradesmen. And ye quilk hospital through the 
failure of ye rents yairof yair was only at the beginning seven beidmen 
to quhand yay addit five, extending to twelve persons in number. The 
half yerof of ye rentes of ye said hospital being not able to sustain, 
and having suplicated other supplies of rent, as appointed to have been 
the intention of ye foundress of ye samyn, so as it wald sustain supplies 
and mainteun yame old aged distrestet persouns as occasions sould 
present. And his majestic being willing to gratify and suplie ye samyn. 
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Therefore our said sovereign lord out of his zeal and affection he 
carries to ye Lord of God and out of his pious and most cristian 
disposition as common father patron, and defender of all pious dona- 
tions and mortifications to colleges, hospitals and schools. And for 
encouraging of all cristian disposed people to advance all godly works. 

Ordains an list of mortifications and gift to be grantit under his 
highness great seal as divers service granted mortifyed donated and 
disponed. 

To his majestie’s leiges The present deacon and maisters of ye 
hammermen as representing ye haill body and to yair successors from 
tyme to tyme patrons of ye said hospital for ye suplie, use, and 
maintenance of beidmen and decayed tradesmen within ye samyn' ye 
particular feus and tak duties under written payable furth of ye rents 
of ye Bishoprik of Dunkeld now vacant in his majestie s hands and as 
his highness’s gift and disposition through ye abolition and suppression 
of Bishopsis within this realm in all tyme coming namely ye sum of 
one hundred and twenty six pounds thirteen shillings and four pennies 
annual duty be ye Marquis of Douglas his heirs and successors for his 
tounes of Boucle and Prestonmair, for ye feu duties of ye tounes and 
lands of Preston forty shillings. The sum of Twenty pounds of tak 
duties by James Earl of Murray for his toun of Graynock (probably 
Greenock), The sum of forty six pounds of tak duties by ye Earl of 
Cambell for his touns of Aberdagie, Ye sum of eleven pounds of feu duties 
be ye laird of Gairontoll for his feu duties of ye lands of Dalpwen. 
Ye sum of ten pounds thirteen shillings four pennies by ye laird of 
Inchmartin for ye lands of Sknago, Ridell, Markle and caster Caputet, 
Ye sum of Thirteen pounds six shillings and aucht pennies of feu 
duties by Mr. Robt Nairne Advocate for his lands of Mukarse, Ye sum 
of three score and twelve pounds of tak duties for ye Viscount of 
Stormeyth for ye touns of ye mains of Hunting tower and haill 
baronies yarof, Ye sum of Twenty five pounds six shillings and aucht 
pennies by Holbrant Oliphant of Condie for ye touns of Condie, Thirty 
eight pounds thirteen shillings and four pennies by William Oliphant 
and Dame Marjorie Graham his mother for ye tounes of Wester Kin- 
nardis, Ten pounds thirteen shillings and four pennies be Holbrant 
Keir for ye tounes of nether Balcanger and Wester Kinnardis. 

Four score sixteen pounds six shillings aucht pennies by Sir. Patrick 
Douglas of Kilsijindie for ye lands of Aberladie. 

Ane hundred pounds by James Inglis for Crawmond mains with ye 
tounes yairof. Thirty six pounds eleven shillings by ye Earl of 
Haddingtoun for his lands within ye toun of Aberladie and many 
others. 
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And yairby making and constituting ye said Deacon and Maisters 
of ye Hammermen and yair successors to ye use and maintenance of 
ye said beidmen and poor of ye said Hospitall to ye said tak and feu 
duties payable furth of ye rentes of ye Bishoprik of Dunkeld in all 
time coming.” — The deed goes on in the then legal fashion, and giving 
them full power to take and uplift and pursue for these rents, and 
finishes up with: “Given at Holyrud Hous ye nynteen day of October 
ye year of God 1641.” 

It is difficult to understand what induced King Chaides I. to make 
this donation, seeing that his great scheme of forming Edinburgh into 
a Bishopric, and St Giles Church the Cathedral of the new diocese, had 
been by the action of the inhabitants on the 23rd of July 1637 totally 
overthrown. Evidently bearing no ill-feeling for the unexpected 
tumult. King Charles, with a magnanimity that is remarkable, conveyed 
this mortification, and got it ratified by tbe Scots Parliament, as a 
token of his goodwill to the Hammermen of Edinburgh. One curious 
feature brought about in connection with the attempt to found Epis- 
copacy in Scotland is, that from this date, 1641, down to within recent 
years, the Hammermen of Edinburgh professed more or less Episcopalian 
views ; and it may have been for the part or sympathy they showed 
during the Jenny Geddes riot that the King was influenced to make 
such a bequest. 

Be that as it may, the Hammermen entered with great zeal into 
the acquisition to the funds of their chapel, and having committed 
themselves to paying the charges of securing the rights, soon found 
that it was a dear gift to them. The scattered locations of the 
feus and of their holders made it a most difficult matter to collect 
the dues. What with warnings, homings, and counsel to represent 
them, the charges incurred in a year in enforcing their right was 
found to amount to the sum of one thousand four hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds three shillings (Scots), which they ordered to be 
paid out of the gift “quhen” ye same should be received. The.se ex- 
pectations were doomed to disappointment, for although they received 
a fair sum the first year, the whole amount did not come near the sum 
incurred, so they made the balance of the debt a bond on the foundation.. 
It had never crossed their minds that difficulties would arise in gathering 
these feu-duties, and so far as the accounts show not one-tenth of the 
annual rental was ever received. The Hammermen also entered into 
some extravagant schemes, such as enlarging their official collector’s 
house, an operation that entailed considerable expense ; and in the fulness 
of their joy they presented Sir James Carmichael, the King’s Advocate 
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(who had a great share in securing the gift for them), a perpetual right 
of presenting one beidman to the foundation. To enable them to pay 
off the debt incurred, which, as the years went on, was still growing, 
they made special efforts, and at the sacrifice of several of the original 
endowments of the hospital this was accomplished. A change of collector 
was the outcome of this state of affairs, and by 1647 the whole of the 
original Magdalen Chapel endoAvments are so mixed up with the ordinary 
receipts of the Incorporation, that they never appear as a separate item 
again. All traces of King Charles’ gift disappear after the above- 
mentioned date, which shows the disordered state Scotland was in after 
the King’s execution, and points to the fact that the nobles and gentry 
evaded their payments. The revival of Episcopacy in 1662 by Charles II. 
next took away any little right they had, and so ended a royal gift that 
was fraught with great possibilities. 

Although the Incorporation of Hammermen of Edinburgh Avere 
saddled with the effects of this debt, they never allowed the beidmen 
to suffer, as, by the trade dues and other sources of income, they rather 
increased the benefits of the charity ; and although “ the beidmen,” as a 
name, disappear after 1665, yet after this they are termed “the poor,” 
showing that the Hammermen implicitly followed out the intention of 
the founder to the best of their abilities through all the centuries they 
survived as an Incorporation. 

Nearly half a century later the King’s gift turned up again, but in 
a different manner. Mention is made aboA'e of the gift to Sir James 
Carmichael by the Hammermen of a right to nominate a beidman in 
perpetuity to the foundation. This right granted to Sir James does 
not appear ever to haA'e been taken adA'antage of, as undoubtedly that 
nobleman, Avho died in 1672, would clearly understand the difficulties 
that arose in connection Avith the mortification. HoAvever, the Hammer- 
men did not cancel the right of presentation, and it remained in abeyance 
till 1710, when the AAmrthy old craftsmen Avere dismayed by the announce- 
ment of a claim by the Earl of Hyndford (who was a grandson of the 
above Sir James Carmichael) for the money which was allowed yearly 
for the maintenance of a beidman. Powerful and influential though 
that nobleman aaus, the Hammermen resisted the claim, and, having 
engaged Sir William Calderwood as their consulting lawyer, they had 
the satisfaction of successfully gaining their case. The original inter- 
locutor giving the judgment is still in existence (extending in length 
as a roll to thirteen feet), and it, in substance, brings out that the 
action of Charles II. in establishing Episcopacy in 1662, took away the 
mortification ; and as the right of presentation had been gh en on the 
strength of the perpetuity of the mortification, its cancelling had the 
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same efPect on the presentation. It is interesting to note that on the 
death of the last Earl of Hyndford, in 1817, the title became extinct, 
the property passing to the Fife branch of the family, namely, the 
Anstruthers of Anstruther and Elie, who then took the name of 
Carmichael. 


II. 

EXCAVATION OP A NUMBER OP GRAVES IN A MOUND AT ACKER- 
GILL, CAITHNESS. By ARTHUR J. H. EDWARDS, P.S.A.Scot., 
Assistant Keeper of the Museum. With a Report on the Skeletal 
Remains from the Graves. By Profes,sor THOMAS H. BRYCE, 
M.D., P.R.S., P.S.A.Scot. 

The number of Viking burials discovered in Scotland which have 
been recorded is not many, and in most of these, minute and precise 
details of the actual structure which covered or enclosed the interments 
are awanting. The special characteristics of the construction of any 
sepulchral monument are matters of the utmost importance, and 
especially so when there is an absence of relics in the graves. This 
was not understood by the older excavators, and those who have read 
Dr Joseph Anderson’s description of the Viking burials found in Scot- 
land, must have observed how often it has been remarked that the 
phenomena of the burial were not recorded. For many reasons, however, 
these early pioneers must be excused ; they no doubt did their best. Even 
to-day, the temptation for some excavators to get at the interior of a 
cist or chamber to find what it contains, without paying any attention 
to structural features, often proves irresistible. In Caithness, when one 
considers that the county was held by the Vikings for a period of over 
five hundred years, it certainly does seem extraordinary that only three 
graves have been recorded — those at Castletown, Longhills, and Reay — 
which can be identified as having belonged to this period of occupation. 
I believe that not only have many Viking graves been unearthed without 
being recognised, but that there are probably others still to be brought 
to light. 

The Museum has now a very valuable collection of relics of the Viking 
period found in Scotland, but with many of these the information 
regarding the circumstances of their discovery is so meagre, indeed in 
some cases it is non-existent, that comparison with the graves now about 
to be described is an impossibility. 

In the parish of Wick, about a quarter of a mile north-west of Acker- 
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gill Tower, on the north side of the field in which is situated the Decoy Pond 
(O.S. Map, Sheet XX.), are a number of long mounds, probably composed of 
blown sand, but now mostly covered with grassy turf. The building of 
the wall which encloses the field on its northern side, and the cutting of 
the road which leads from Ackergill Tower to the golf-links, have dndded 
one of these mounds nearly in half lengthwise. At the time the road 
was being formed the workmen found quantities of human bones, but 
no attempt seems to have been made then to elucidate the problem as 
to how or why the bones came there. The greater part of the mound, 
which contained certain of the graves about to be described, lies on the 
landward side of the wall, at a distance of about 100 feet from the high- 



Fig. 1. Plan of Mound near Ackergill, Caithness, sliowing relative 
positions of Graves. 


water mark, and 20 feet above sea-level (fig. 1). It is a natural mound 
composed of sand, and measures about 400 feet in length and 70 feet in 
greatest breadth, although at one time, before it was intersected by the 
road, the breadth maj' have been nearly twice as much. It lies nearly 
north-west and south-east, and from its north-western end rises gently 
from ground-level until it reaches a height of 10 feet above the roadway, 
and perhaps a foot or so less from the level of the ground in the adjacent 
field. Most of the surface is covered Avith a fine grassy turf, but for a 
distance of some 200 feet from its northern extremity the turf has 
disappeared, and the wind having blown away the sand, has exposed a 
surface covered with pebbles, larger stones, small boulders, and fragments 
of Caithness slab. Here and there the upper portions of flags set on 
edge protrude above the ground in seemingly regular formation. 

VOL. LX. 11 
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At a distance of 175 feet from the north-western extremity of the 
mound I found the head and side stones of a long cist partially exposed 
(fig. 2, No. 1). Several of the cover-stones remained, but these were lying 
in the interior, which evidently had at some time or other been disturbed. 



Fig. 2. Plans of Graves near Ackergill, Caithness. 


The cist, which lay north-west and south-east, or 38° W. of N. magnetic, 
measured nearly 6 feet in length, 1 foot 6 inches in width, and 1 foot 4 
inches in depth. It was filled with sand, and near the bottom, which was 
unpaved, were found a number of the long bones and ribs of a human 
skeleton, but no skull. So far as could be ascertained, it would appear 
that the body had been placed with the head to the north-west. 

At a distance of 17 feet in a south-easterly direction from the previous 
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cist, the upper portion of the stones of another long cist (fig. 2, No. 2) 
showed above a mass of pebbles and small stones. This cist, which 
lay west-north-west and east-south-east, or 54° W. of N. magnetic, 
measured 6 feet in length, 1 foot 7 inches in width, and 1 foot 
6 inches in depth. There were no cover-stones and the bottom was 
unpaved. Distributed throughout the sand, which nearly filled it, were 
a few long bones and vertebrae of a human skeleton, and at the north- 
west end some fragments of the skull. It was observed that the 
cist had been set within an enclosure of stones placed on their flat 



Fig. H. View of Graves Xos. 2, 3, and 4 from south-south-east. 


surfaces so as to form a kerb, the space between the kerb and the cist 
having been filled in with water-worn stones from the beach. At either 
end of the north-east side of the kerb, and at the eastern end of the 
south-west side, there was an upright stone which marked the corner. 
That on the south-east angle (fig. 3, P) measured 1 foot 11 inches in 
height, 1 foot 3 inches in breadth, and 2 inches in thickness. A number 
of the stones which had formed the sides were missing, but sufficient 
remained to show the continuity. Certain of these measured roughly 
about 1 foot 4 inches in length, about 1 foot in breadth, and from 2 to 
3 inches in thickness. 

At a distance of 2 feet 6 inches from grave No. 2 was the kerb of 
another four-sided enclosure (fig. 2, No. 3), the north-west side of which 
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ran almost parallel to the south-east side of the former grave. The kerb, 
Avhich enclosed a space of nearly 12 feet square, was constructed of stones 
placed one above another on their flat surfaces, with a regular face to 
the outside. It had a total height of 13 inches, and was about 1 foot 3 
inches in breadth (fig. 5, No. 3). At each corner a single stone had been 
set on end, the largest of these measuring 1 foot 4 inches in height, 
11 inches in breadth, and .5 inches in thickness (fig. 3, Q and R, corner 
stones on south kei’b). No cist or any trace of remains was found in 
the interior of the enclosure, which was filled with a mass of pebbles and 
stones. The uppermost layer, which was about 4 inches deep, consisted 
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4, Vieu- of South Kerli of Grave Xo. 1. 


mostly of white quartzite pebbles, below them was a layer of about 
4 inches of larger stones, and finally at the bottom, and resting on 
sand, a layer of still larger water-worn stones and boulders. One of the 
largest of these measured about 1 foot 3 inches in length and 6 inches 
in thickness. 

With the kerb of its north-west side separated only by about 5 to 7 
inches from the south-east kerb of the previous grave, another four- 
sided grave (hg. 2, No. 4) was found, two of the sides of Avhich measured 
12 feet in length and two 11 feet. The kerb enclosing the structure, 
instead of being built as in grave No. 3, consisted entirely of upright 
slabs set on edge (fig. 4), and an average measurement of these would 
be about 1 foot 9 inches in height, 1 foot in breadth, and 3 inches in 
thickness. Except at the north-west, where a stone was amissing, the 
corners were each marked by an upright flag, greater in height and thick- 
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ness than those of the kerb (fig. 3, S and T, corner stones of south 
kerb). The stone at the south-west corner measured 2 feet 6 inches 



Fig. 5. Sections of Grares near Ackergill. (In No. 6 the positions of the 
skeletons are shown by the crosses.) 


in height, 10 inches in breadth, and 5 inches in thickness. There had 
also been placed in the middle of the north-east and south-west kerbs a 
larger stone, somewhat similar to the corner stones, as if to mark the 
centre. With the exception of the kerb on the south-west side, which 
was exposed, the construction was covered with turf growing on the 




Fig. 6. Section through Cists A and B in Grave Fig. 7. Plan of Cists A and B in Grave No. 4 
No. 4, near Ackergill. near Ackergill. 


in situ. The bottom was paved with a single slab, 1 foot 2 inches in 
breadth, and from the floor the sides slanted outwards, until the width 
at the top of the grave was 1 foot 6 inches. A peculiarity of this cist 
was its inner structure, which consisted of two thin slabs placed in the 
angle between the side stone and floor stone, and inclined inwards until 
within 6 inches of each other at the top, the intervening space being 
covered over by another slab (figs. 6 and 7). Inside this protective 
arrangement— something like a cist within a cist— and laid at full 
length on the floor, was the skeleton of a young child. The body had 
been placed on its back, fully extended, with the head at the north- 
west end of the cist. Immediately below this cist was found the head 
end of another cist, B, which lay north-north-east and south-south- 
west, or 45° E. of N. magnetic. The cist, which measured 6 feet in 
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length, 1 foot 6 inches in hreadth, and 1 foot in depth, had four cover- 
stones, hut was unpaved. It contained the skeleton of an adult male, 
which was found lying on its hack, fully extended. The arms were 
close to the sides and the hands were placed under the buttocks. The 
skull had been moved from its natural position at the south-west end 
of the cist, and was found lying near the right side of the chest. 
Possibly the reason for this was, that when the burial of the child took 
place, which must have been some considerable time after the interment 
in Cist B, the perhaps unsuspected burial of the adult had been discovered, 
and the skull pushed forward, as the slab, which now formed the paving- 
stone of the child’s cist, had formerly been one of the cover-stones for 
that of the adult. 

Cist C, which lay north-west and south-east, or .33° W. of N. magnetic, 
measured nearly 4 feet in length, 1 foot in width, and 1 foot in depth. 
It was paved on the bottom and had four cover-stones, one of the 
kerb stones being utilised as the head stone for the north-west end. 
The cist had evidently been disturbed, as several of the cover-stones 
were displaced. Many of the bones of the skeleton were missing, and 
the skull, which was found at the north-west end, had a few bones of 
other parts of the body lying beside it. 

Altogether three burials were found in this four-sided grave, the 
primary one being undoubtedly the adult in Cist B. That of the 
child was evidently a secondary interment, and a considerable interval 
must have taken place between this burial and that of the adult 
in Cist B. The bones of the skeleton of the adult must surely by 
that time have been denuded of flesh, as otherwise one can hardly 
imagine that the body would have been deliberately decapitated and 
the skull displaced. From its proximity to the surface the burial 
in Cist C was probably secondary also. 

The discovery and subsequent excavation of grave No. 5 (fig. 2, 
No. 5) were a little more difticult, there being no surface indication 
that such a structure existed ; but here and there, in the burrows made 
by rabbits, there could be seen portions of slabs and numbers of 
white quartzite pebbles, indications which pointed to the existence of 
another burial-place. That such was the case was definitely ascertained 
when a part of the kerb was uncovered at a distance of about 4 feet 
from the kerb of grave No. 4. The whole structure was much larger 
than any already excavated, and in the form of its construction and 
the manner in which the burial had been made it also difPered 
materially from them. Instead of being nearly square it was rectangular, 
two of the sides measuring 20 feet in length and two 13 feet 6 inches. 
The kerb was composed of slabs which measured nearly 4 feet in length. 
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1 foot 6 inches in height, and 3 to 4 inches in thickness. A number of 
these had on their long edges either one or two well-defined D-shaped 
grooves, made hy the wedges or levers which had been used to quarry 
them from the living rock. As in the other graves, the corners had 
been specially marked, and for this purpose a slab similar to one 
of the kerb stones had been placed upright instead of having been 
laid on its long edge. In addition to these corner stones two kerb 
slabs had also been placed on end, in the middle of each of the long 
sides. 

Within the kerb was a wall 5 feet in thickness, the inner face of 
which formed a sub-oval chamber, lying with its long axis north- 
west and south-east, or 30° W. of N. magnetic, and measuring 10 feet 
in length and 3 feet 6 inches in greatest width. The details of the 
construction of the wall are worthy of note, as it had evidently 
been made with some care. First a layer of large stones had been 
placed on their flat faces in the sand ; above these successive layers 
of similar stones had then been placed in such a manner that each 
overlapped the other in a scale-like fashion. Above this was another 
layer of rounded water-worn stones, and covering all, a layer of from 
6 to 9 inches in depth of smooth white pebbles of quartzite, which 
varied in size from that of the egg of a pigeon to that of an ostrich. 
The layer of pebbles covered the upper surface of the wall only, and 
did not extend over the actual chamber. The inner faces of this thick 
wall which formed the sides and ends of the chamber measured 1 foot 
6 inches in height, and were composed of large stones laid prostrate 
so as to form a regular facing (fig. 8). The actual number of courses 
was six, each of which projected a little inwards from the one below, so 
as to make the sides converge slightly. The chamber contained two 
burials, D and E, a male and female, the one separated from the other 
by a row of upright flags set on edge and 1 foot in height, which divided 
the chamber’ into two parts (fig. 5, No. 5). Each part formed a separate 
cist over which cover-stones had been placed. The cover-stones over 
D were six in number, and these still remained in situ. Those over E 
were fewer in number, not enough to cover the whole interment, the 
skull in particular lying bare and unprotected below a quantity of 
pebbles and sand, the pebbles having evidently fallen in from the top 
of the wall. It seemed on the whole as if much greater care had been 
taken in the burial D, that of the male, than in E, that of the female. 

In D the skeleton had been laid on its back, fully extended, with 
the head to the north-west, and face upwards. The floor of the cist 
in which it lay had been paved. The other skeleton E was found 
lying partly on its left side, fully extended, but in the opposite 
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direction to D, the head being at the south-east, face downwards. 
The floor on which it lay was unpaved. 

Although it was more than probable that other graves existed in 
this part of the mound, I decided to explore that portion nearer the 
beach on the north-east side of the road. As already mentioned, the 
cutting of the road from Ackergill Tower to the links had divided the 
mound lengthwise mto two separate parts, the major portion being 
on the landward side of the wall, which enclosed the field, where 



Fig. 8. View of North Wall of Chamber in Grave No. .5. 


also were situated the four-sided graves just excavated. The other 
and smaller portion lay on the north-east side of the road, and one 
could see here and there large hollows from . which sand had been 
taken, a practice which has fortunately been stopped by the proprietrix. 
Mr Simon Bremner of Freswick informed me that a circular con- 
struction of 15 feet in diameter had been discovered somewhere in the 
immediate vicinity a number of years ago. So far as he could 
recollect, the construction had a well-defined built kerb of no great 
height, the surface within the kerb being covered with white pebbles. 
For another record I have to thank Mr John Nicolson, our Corre- 
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spending Member, who very kindly gave me a sketch made by himself 
of a similar construction which was discovered in the same locality in 
1902, the diameter in this case being 16| feet, with a well-defined kerb 
which surrounded a cairn-like mass of stones feet in height. As 
no attempt, however, was made to excavate either of these construc- 
tions, I decided, therefore, to try if it were now possible to locate one 
or both by probing with an iron rod; but the sand was too deep and 
consolidated for any satisfactory progress to be made by this method. 
During my search I observed near the north-western extremity of the 
mound, on the north-east side of the road, a cairn-like heap covered 
with sand and partially overgrown with bent. On the top near its 
centre, a pole with a notice prohibiting the removal of sand had been 
erected, and my attention was drawn to the fact that the cairn for 
the support of the pole seemed unnecessarily large for this purpose. 
I examined the base, and found that a well-built kerb surrounded the 
whole structure. The kerb, which enclosed a space 18 feet in diameter, 
and was from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, consisted of large flat stones 
placed one above the other in regular foi’mation. As the labour 
involved in the preparation of a structure of this nature had not 
been for the sole purpose of supporting a notice-board, I determined 
to make a further examination. This disclosed a burial chamber 
(fig. 2, No. 6) whose structural details closely resembled those in No. 5. 
Contained within the circular kerb was a wall from about 5 feet to 
7 feet in thickness, composed of large boulders and stones, mostly 
placed on their flat faces Avith fair regularity of construction. The 
inner face of this wall formed a sub-oval chamber which lay with 
its long axis east-north-east and west-south-west, or 85° E. of N. 
magnetic, and measured 7 feet 3 inches in greatest length and 4 feet 
in greatest Avidth. The height of the interior wall-face was 3 feet 
3 inches, and, as in grave No. 5, the walls were composed of large 
stones laid in regular courses, the AA^hole being slightly corbelled inwards 
(fig. 5, No. 6). The chamber itself Avas completely filled Avith sand, 
and there were no roofing slabs nor any evidence that such had eA'er 
existed. At about a distance of 1 foot 6 inches from the top of the 
north-west wall, a skeleton F was found lying fully extended on its 
left side Avith the head to the east-north-east and turned so that the 
face was doAvnwards. Round the neck of the skeleton was a bronze 
chain (fig. 9), the ends of Avhich were loose, and adhering to one of the 
round rings Avhich formed the terminal links at one end Avas a tiny 
piece of iron, or rather iron rust. 

Near the same level another skeleton G was found, also lying on 
its left side, but with the legs drawn up and the knefes flexed. The 
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top of the cranium lay very close to the south-east wall of the 
chamber, while the face looked towards the west. 

Between skeletons F and G, but at a very slightly lower level, was 
another skeleton H, which had been laid fully extended on its back. 
The skull was awanting, but as the position it should have occupied 
was at the point where the pole had been sunk, it was probably 
found by the workmen during digging operations and removed by 
them. The orientation was east-north-east and west-south-west, with 
the head towards the east-north-east. 

At floor-level another skeleton J was found lying fully extended 
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Fig. 9. Bronze Chain from Neck of Skeleton in Grave No. 6. (J.l 

on its back in the centre of the chamber, the orientation being again 
east-north-east and west-south-west, with the head towards the east- 
north-east. 

Near the kerb on the south-east side was quite a large number of 
white quartzite pebbles which had probably fallen from the sloping sides 
of the structure and remained hidden in the sand. No pebbles were 
found on the sides or top of the actual structure, but as it must have 
been fairly conspicuous with such an outer covering, these have no 
doubt been removed by passers-by who were not aware of the signifi- 
cance of the monument. The chain (fig. 9), which was the only artificial 
relic discovered, measures 15| inches in length, and is made of bronze. 
At one end three links, which differ from the remainder in being circular 
in form instead of sub-oval, and flattened, have evidently been for the 
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purpose of attachment to some other object, perhaps a pin or brooch. 
The pattern is similar to those of chains from Livonia, of a.d. 1000, where 
one of the popular ornaments consisted of chain festoons held at either 
end by a Viking tortoise brooch of debased type.^ In Gothland, where 
chain festoons have also, been found, but in this case suspended from a 
form of brooch of the boar’s-head type, which dates from the eighth to 
the eleventh century, the pattern of the chain, so far as can be judged 
from illustrations, closely resembles that of the chain from Ackergill.^ 
In Antiquites du Nord, Finno-Oughrien, by J. R. Aspelin, similar chains 
from Finland are figured on pp. 331 (No. 1572) and 256 (No. 1269). Dr 
Haakon Schetelig, of Bergen, has very kindly informed me that there 
is in the collection at Bergen a chain of exactly similar pattern, but 
made of iron, which was found in a grave at Hardanger® dating from 
the tenth century. 

Although I have no doubt that there are more graves in or near 
this locality which can be excavated and from which relics might be 
obtained, it can be seen from those now explored that although they 
are probably contemporaneous and the construction of each is much 
the same, two methods have been used for the disposal of the dead. 
The interments in Nos. 1 to 4 were contained within square or nearly 
square settings of stone, in the form of a kerb, either built, or composed 
of slabs set on edge. The burials were made in cists, and the cists were 
surrounded and covered with boulders and stones, with a top layer of 
white quartzite pebbles covering all. Each cist contained a single indi- 
vidual, although in the same enclosure there might be one or more cists. 

In Nos. 5 and 6 the outer construction and shape differ. In each 
case the inner receptacle for the burials consisted of a sub-oval stone- 
lined chamber or large built cist, in which there were two or more burials, 
but the external form of the monument might be either rectangular or 
circular. 

In graves Nos. 4 and 5 the white quartzite pebbles were in greater 
evidence than in the others, owing possibly to the fact that they were 
better covered with sand and turf, but I think it can be safely assumed 
that this was a common feature to all. 

Numerous instances of the association of white pebbles with graves 
and interments are known, and these range from Neolithic to modern 
times. In our own Proceedings, vol. xviii. p. 286, in 1884, Sir Arthur 
Mitchell contributed a paper on the occurrence of white pebbles in 
connection with pagan and Christian burials, and Miss Nona Lebour 

* British Museum Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, pi. xvii. 

^ Teckningar ur Svenska Statens Historiska Museum, Tredje Haftet, ser. v. pi. iv., figs. a-d. 

’ Aarsberetning, 1889. Foreningen til norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Bevaring, pp. 74-5. 
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has collated and published a number of such incidents in the Transactioiis 
of the Dumfriesshire and Galloicay Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, 3rd series, vol. ii. 1913-4, pp. 121-34. The general opinion seems 
to be that such pebbles of quartzite were used in association with burials 
for ritualistic purposes or with religious significance, or, in some cases, 
for decorative effect. My own opinion regarding the white quartzite 
pebbles on the graves at Ackergill is that they were decorative. I 
might also mention that at the present time one might search the whole 
of the beach in vain for a single specimen of a rounded pebble of white 
quartzite. 

Certain other graves, which would now appear to be analogous, were 
excavated at Keiss over sixty years ago by Mr Samuel Laing, a Fellow 
of our Society. Unfortunately, minute and precise details of the excava- 
tion are awanting, but a sufficient number of facts can be obtained from 
the author's account in his book on the Prehistoric Remains of Caith- 
ness, which go to show that the graves at Keiss had certain features 
of construction which x-esembled those at Ackergill. At Keiss, which is 
situated 4 miles north of Ackergill, the graves had been contained 
in a mound composed of blown sand. In the central line of the mound 
a number of cists were found at intervals of about 15 feet. The 
cists were usually orientated north and south or north-east and soxith- 
west, and above each was a pile of stones from the beach, measuring 
from 1 to 3 feet in height, surmounted by a layer of from 1 to 3 feet 
of sand covered with turf. No mention is made of a stone setting 
or kerb, but the piles of stones found above the cists would seem to 
correspond with the stones found above and around the cists at Acker- 
gill. More clearly analogous, however, was the circular coxistruction 
found in the same mound, and called by Laing the “ Chief’s Cist and 
Cairn.” ^ It consisted of a cii-cular structure 18 feet in diameter, with 
a kerb 2^ feet in height and from 9 inches to 1 foot in thickness, which 
enclosed a cairn of stones. Towards the centre of the structure the 
stones had been built with some care, and these when removed disclosed 
a cist 6 feet 7 inches in length. An illustration shows the cist to have 
been constructed of fiat slabs set on edge and roofed over with large 
flat stones. So Laing has described it, and, except for the difference in 
the structure of the cist, the other details would seem to fit the circular 
grave at Ackergill, even to the diametrical measurement. 

Skeletal remains were found in each of the graves, and certain relics, 
said to have been stone weapons, but these illustrated by Laing in his 
book can hardly be accepted as such. 

At Watenan, 6 miles south of Wick, a number of cists and a 
' Prehistoric Remains of CaithiTess, p. 14. 
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supposed hut-circle were excavated previous to 1865.^ No record was 
made of their contents, but a consideration of certain features which 
they had in common with the graves at Keiss and Ackergill suggest 
that they were analogous. The diameter of the supposed hut-circle 
was 18 feet. It presented the appearance of a small cairn 3 feet in 
height, the stones being laid flat and sloping outwards. Part of an 
inner wall was found, at the end of which lay the remains of a skeleton 
on a flat stone. The construction was believed then to have been a small 
cairn, and although the plan of the now dilapidated structure would 
suggest that it may have been a hut-circle or a beehive dwelling, I am 
inclined to think that this structure was similar to the circular grave 
at Ackergill and to the “Chief’s Cist and Cairn” excavated at Keiss by 
Laing. About 28 feet west of the circular structure were four cists, two 
being orientated north and south, one north-north-east and south-south- 
west, and one east and west. Here and there between them protruded 
thin slabs which had been set on end, and beside two of the cists were 
a number of small stones which appeared as if they had formed stony 
mounds on top. These details are interesting, and, taking the whole in 
conjunction, it is possible that we may have had here another series of 
burials similar to those at Keiss and Ackergill. 

In comparing the graves at Ackergill with a number of burials else- 
where in Scotland, in which either the grave or the burial were enclosed 
within a stone setting, and which, by the character of the grave-goods 
found with the interment, has definitely been proved to belong to the 
Viking period, I can mention only a few in which the tomb was stated 
to be within a setting of flags raised on edge. The most complete record 
is that of the boat grave at Kiloran Bay, Colonsay.^ Dr Anderson 
assigns the date of the first half of the ninth century to this grave, but 
Dr Schetelig inclines to the opinion that the beginning of the tenth 
century is more likely. From a plan prepared by Messrs M‘Neill and 
Galloway, the orientation of this grave would appear to be east and 
west, and, from the position of the sword, the head towards the east. 
In Orkney, on the Island of Westray, in the Bay of Piero wall® a 
cemetery of Viking graves was discovered, in which it seemed that 
each interment had been placed on the original surface of the ground 
surrounded by roughly made enclosures of stones and covered by a 
mound of varying dimensions. The orientation of the skeletons was 
usually north and south. Another record, also unsatisfactory for the 
purpose of comparison of structure, because precise details of the 

‘ Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments and Constructions in Scotland 
Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in Caithness, p. 168, No. 538. ’ 

* Proceedings, vol. xli. p. 443. » IMd., vol. xiv. p. 86, No. 1. 
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nature of the enclosure have not been recorded, is that from Ballinaby,^ 
in the Island of Islay, where two graves were found in the sandy 
links. Here two skeletons were unearthed a little apart, their heads 
towards the east, with a line of stones on edge which formed an 
enclosure round each. In this grave a number of relics were discovered 
which belonged to the last period of paganism in Norway, that is 
frpm about the beginning of the eighth to the close of the tenth 
century. Also in a burial mound at Eigg,^ which contained grave- 
goods of the usual Viking character, traces of an interment were 
found together with the relics, within an enclosure roughly formed of 
stones in the centre of the mound. A ground plan shows this 
enclosure to have been rectangular in shape. Dr Haakon Schetelig in 
his monograph on The Western Graves of the Early Iron Age, and in 
that part which contains a summary of the obsequial ceremony of the 
Viking Age, has observed that the practice of surrounding the precinct 
of the grave by a square setting of raised flagstones is one which is 
peculiarly Scottish.® 

O To turn to other countries for comparison, there are in Norway a 
great number of cist graves dating from the fourth to the sixth century 
not unlike graves Nos. 5 and 6 at Ackergill; but these Norwegian 
graves of the Early Iron Age are ahvays covered by mounds of con- 
siderable dimensions, are never within square stone settings, and 
generally contain a goodly number of relics. In graves of the Viking 
time burials in stone cists are rare, but a setting of stones in the 
form of an enclosure round the graves is common. In Sweden,* in 
the Baltic Islands,® and in certain of the Baltic provinces of Russia, 
such as Livonia,® there are numerous mound graves or cairn-like 
structures which vary in size, their height above the natural surface 
of the ground usually rendering them conspicuous landmarks. Many 
are circular or oval, and enclosed by a circle of stones, others are tri- 
angular in shape, and others, again, quadrangular, within a setting of 
stones, and having a larger stone at each corner. In the case of an 
inhumed burial, the skeleton is often found buried in the soil a foot 
or so below the natural level, without any enclosing cist or chamber, 
the stones and earth forming the mound being heaped on top. The 
outer construction of these mound graves does therefore resemble 
to a certain extent the graves at Ackergill, but at Ackergill the 
graves — Nos. 1 to 5 at lea.st, and I think No. 6 also — have been 


‘ Proceedings^ vol. xiv. p. ol. * Ibid», vol. xii. p. 592. 

® Haakon Schetelig, Vestlandske Graver fra Jernaldern, p. 232. 

* Du Chaillu, The Viking Age, pp. 299-319. * Ibid. 

* Babr, Die Graber der Liven^ pi. i. 
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constructed originally below or near surface level. In preparation the 
flat surface of the mound has been cut down to a depth of several 
feet so as to form a shallow pit either four-sided or circular ; the walls 
of this pit would then be lined with flags set on edge or stones placed 
on their flat faces one above another, the interior afterwards being filled 
in with stones which covered the cists, or the stone filling arranged so 
as to form a chamber in which one or more burials could be placed. 
After a burial, therefore, the only surface indication would be either 
a square, oblong, or circular mass of pebbles or stones, which after 
a lapse of time might be covered with sand and overgrown with turf, 
so that all traces would be lost. In the Island of Bornholm ^ such 
inhumed hurials have been known from tbe Early Iron Age and 
from Viking times, many of the graves having been found on level 
ground within a square of stones placed on end. In Gothland - 
the preponderating majority of Early Iron Age burials are those of 
inhumation closely resembling in their construction those at Bornholm. 
Complete stone cists, the walls of which have been constructed of 
upstanding flags, are found below surface level sunk in the soil with 
a stone placing or setting above them. These generally occur in very 
small and low mounds. In the larger mounds another method of 
building cists has been used. These mounds consist chiefly of stone 
alone, with an outer covering of smaller round stones, the larger 
stones which form a drystone wall being placed in a kind of scale- 
like formation.^ The interior face of this wall is lined with prostrate 
flags laid regularly one above another, and these form the wall of the 
cist or chamber. This latter method is very similar to that employed 
in the construction of graves Nos. .5 and 6 at Ackergill, even to the 
scale-like placing of the large stones in grave No. 5 and the outer 
covering of small round stones over all. 

On the whole, the graves at Ackergill show a closer resemblance to 
the Bornholm and Gothland type of various periods of the Early Iron 
Age than to those of the migration period or of later date in Norway. 
In contradistinction to these graves, however, in which a large number 
of relics were usually found, there is a paucity of relics in the Ackergill 
graves which would suggest a condition of life not far removed from 
absolute poverty, or a studied departure from the usual custom 
of pagan burial with grave-goods owing perhaps to the influence of 
Christianity. 

It would, however, be out of the question to attempt to date the 
Ackergill graves solely because of a similarity of structure to graves 

‘ E. Vedel, Bornhohns Oldtulsminder og oldsager, pp. 2;ri-8. 

“ Die AUere Eisenzeit Gotlands, Erste Heft, pp. 41-;). ’ Ibid., p. 47, figs. 89-90. 
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of an earlier period of the Early Iron Age in other countries, and we 
must therefore take into consideration the few graves of the Viking 
period in Scotland which have been found either at surface level or 
in low mounds, and in which the interment and relics have been 
enclosed within a setting of flags raised on edge. These graves have 
been dated from the eighth to the tenth centuries, and have usually 
contained a fair number of relics. The absence of relics in the Ackergill 
graves is certainly disconcerting, as even in Iceland, where many of the 
graves are orientated east and west with the head to the west, in the 
usual manner of early Christian burial, quite a large number of relics 
have been found in them. The period during which that country was 
peopled by Norwegian emigrants extended from the end of the ninth 
century to a.d. 930, and the graves of this period are mostly near 
surface level or constructed under quite low and level mounds of stones. ^ 
Specific mention is made of five graves at Kalfborgara - which were 
surrounded by walls of loose stones and covered with gravel and 
stones. I have, however, been unable to obtain exact details of the 
construction of these graves, so that an accurate comparison is there- 
fore not possible. I must mention, however, that Dr Haakon Schetelig 
is of the opinion that the boat grave at Kiloran Bay, Oolonsay, comes 
quite near to the Icelandic type in foi’m and period. Fortunately, 
the bronze chain found in grave No. 6, the date of which would appear 
to be about the tenth century, does help to a certain extent in fixing 
the date of the Ackergill graves; but from the discovery of one relic 
only, and that possibly incomplete, it would be preferable meantime 
to make no hard and fast statement until further excavations have 
been made. So far, I do not know of any graves in Scotland contained 
within either four kerbs of raised flags, or circular or quadrangular 
borders of ortholithic building, but I have assumed that the graves 
at Ackergill are contemporary, although between one and the other 
certain details of their outward shape and construction may vary 
slightly. The Norse pagan custom of burial with the head in a northerly 
direction has certainly been followed, except in two cases, where the 
head of the skeleton was to the south. 

Another factor which may be of assistance in the determination 
of the period of the Ackergill graves is the question of multiple 
interments in single graves, and for this purpose it will be necessary 
to consider graves Nos. 5 and 6 only, as, for reasons I have already 
given, grave No. 4 may be omitted. 

In the Early Iron Age of Norway double interments are not known 
before the fourth century, and they are also very rare during the 

* Vestlandske Graver fra Jernaldern, p. 231. “ Proceedings, vol. xiv. p. 89. 

VOL. LX. 12 
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centuries preceding the Viking Age. Although forming but a relatively 
small proportion of all the graves recorded, they must be regarded 
as a feature of Norwegian burial customs of the last part of the 
pagan time. In grave No. 5, where there was a double interment, a 
male and female, the dating of the grave to a period between the 
eighth and tenth centuries is probably correct, although there is no 
evidence that the burials were simultaneous. 

In grave No. 6 one cannot say whether the four interments have been 
successive or simultaneous.' It might have been possible to draw some 
conclusion if grave-goods had been present, but, unlike the graves of 
the Viking period of Norway and of Scandinavia generally, where I'elics 
have been found in goodly numbers in association with the interment 
whether inhumed or cremated, the Ackergill graves are singularly 
wanting in this respect. 

Other instances of double burials in cists have already been recorded 
in our Proceedings, and in one of these found in a valley between the 
Bays of Scapa and Kirkwall in Orkney, in the parish of Newbigging,* 
the cists were discovered in what was stated to be a bowl-shaped 
barrow composed of clay. The cists, arranged in tiers, two above and 
one below, were found under a heap of stones in the centre. The 
upper two were empty, but the lower contained two skeletons in a 
flexed position, one with its head at the east end of the cist and the 
other with its head at the west end. No relics were found, but beside 
one of the skeletons was a small heap of ashes intermingled with 
calcined bones. 

Two cists superimposed were found at Crantit,® near Kirkwall, and 
here also, as in the burial just described, the upper cist was empty, 
but the lower contained the skeleton of a young person together with 
some cremated bones. The orientation of the cists was east and west, 
and an implement of deer-horn was found in association with the 
interment. 

In another group of cists at Isbister,* in the parish of Rendall, 
Orkney, one cist contained two .skeletons, so ‘similar in their placing 
to those found at Newbigging that it is stated the same plan would do 
for both. No relics were found in this grave, and the orientation has 
not been given. . I have mentioned these instances of double burial in 
cists more as a matter of interest than in any attempt to institute a 

■ In a footnote on p. 46 of Die Graber der Liven, it is stated that Pallas found grave- 
enclosures made of stones without a superimposed hillock in Eastern Siberia on the river 
Abakan. In some graves the space enclosed by the stones, as at those in Ascheraden, is divided 
by other stone rows into two or three chaml>ers. In these graves, observes Pallas, several 
persons of one fa:uily seem to have been buried. 

* Proceedings, vol. vi. p. 411. • Ibid., vol. xliv. p. 215. 


• Ibid., vol. vi. pp. 414-416. 
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comparison ; but again the absence of grave-goods is a singular feature 
in burials which presumably were those of a pagan people. 

Near the head end of the cist which I have called grave No. 1, there 
was found, lying on the surface, part of a sculptured slab of clay slate 
(fig. 10), which measured 124 inches in height, 164 inches in width, and 
If inch in thickness. On one face there had been picked out, not 
chiselled, a horizontal rectangular figure or symbol, which measured 
11| inches by inches. Below this rectangular figure there is a short 
section of a curved line, showing 
that there had been at least one 
other figure on the stone. I am 
indebted to Mrs Duff-Dunbar for 
the information that the symbol 
stone,^ fig. 25i on p. 28 of the Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland, 
now pi'eserved in the Museum and 
labelled as having come from Keiss 
Links, originally came from the 
northern end of that part of the 
mound which contained the four- 
sided graves, where it had formerly 
stood upright until its removal 
(fig. 1). This slab, which is of clay- 
slate, has on one face a rectangu- 
lar symbol, part of the fish symbol, and an Ogham inscription. I do not 
suggest that either of these symbol stones was associated with the 
graves contained in the mound, but their proximity to them must be 
noted, as future excavations may reveal a reason. 

The graves at Ackergill have yielded features new to Scottish 
archaeology, and I have therefore been under the necessity of making 
numerous inquiries regarding them both at home and abroad, and to 
those who have so courteously replied I herewith tender my best thanks. 
The Society are much indebted to Mrs Duff-Dunbar, F.S.A.Scot., of 
Ackergill, who very kindly gave permission to carry out the excava- 
tions, and who very generously presented the relics found to the National 
Museum of Antiquities. 
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Fig. 10. Symbol Stone found near Ackergill, 
Caithness. 


* Proceedings, vol. xxxi. p. 296. 
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REPORT ON THE BONES FROM THE GRAVES. By Professor 
Thomas H. Bryce, M.D., F. R.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

The following is a brief notice of the main features of the skeletons 
recovered by Mr Edwards from the graves at Ackergill. A detailed 
analysis of the characters of the skulls and long bones will not be sub- 
mitted in this report. The value of such an analysis would be so much 
enhanced were the number of individual skeletons greater, that a full 
treatment of the material has been postponed in the hope that when 
further explorations have been cai’ried out the report can be made more 
comprehensive. The bones were a good deal mixed and much broken, 
but reconstruction was possible in most cases, and satisfactory data have 
been obtained regarding the sex, age, stature, and head form of the 
individuals w’ho were buried at this site. The skeletons are classified 
according to the legends on the labels which accompanied them. 

A. Four-sided Graves, Nos. 4 and .5. 

(i) Grave No. 4, Cist A and Skeleton A. — This contained the skeleton 
of a young infant of 16 to 20 months old. 

(ii) Grave No. 4, Cist B and Skeleton B, yielded the skeleton of a 
male of rather delicate build, of middle age, and 5 feet 4i inches to 
5 feet 5 inches in stature. The skull is a small one, and might belong 
to either a man or a woman. The determination of the sex is based on 
the chai’acters of the pelvis. The antero-posterior diameter of the skull 
measures 180 mm., the transverse 136 mm., and the vertical 132, yielding 
a cranial index of 75 o and a height index of 73 3. The teeth are perfect, 
but the crowns are worn flat. The face is high and narrow and the nose 
is particularly narrow— the nasal index falling to .38’6. The nasal bones 
are specially long, and project forwards. The bridge of the nose is 
narrow and slightly concave. The notch at the root of the nose does not 
correspond to the nasion (middle point of the fronto-nasal suture), but 
lies below this. 

(iii) Grave No. 4, Cist C and Skeleton C. — The skull is the only part 
of the skeleton preserved in this case. It is that of a child about 8 years 
of age. 

(iv) Grave No. 5, Skeleton D.— The skeleton is defective, only a few of 
the bones being represented. The left thigh bone shows a well-united 
fracture. The position is good and there is not much deformity. The 
stature calculated from the right thigh and shin bones is 5 feet 5‘34 
inches. 

The skull, labelled grave No. 5, Cist D, seems quite conformable with 
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the long bones described above. It i.s a well-formed male skull, show- 
ing the same general features as the skull from grave No. 4, Cist B. It 
is, however, longer and larger. The maximum length is 196 mm., the 
maximum breadth 141 mm., and the basi-bregmatic height 135 mm., 
yielding a cranial index of 71 9 and a height index of 68'8. The 
characters of the face closely resemble those of the skull from grave 
No. 4, Cist B. There is the same high narrow face and narrow nose. 
The nasal bones project forwards, and show the same concavity at 
the root of the nose as in the other skull. The teeth are all in place and 
show no caries, but are considerably worn. 

(v) Grave No. 5, Skeleton E. — This is the skeleton of an elderly 
female. The bones of trunk and limbs have not been jjreserved. The 
base of the skull has gone, as well as the face. The skull is a fairly 
capacious one, measuring 179 mm. in the long axis and 135 mm. in its 
maximum transverse diameter, giving a cranial index of 75’4. 

B. Circular Grave, No. 6. 

Skeleton F. — The bones are those of an adolescent female a little 
over 20 years of age, and 4 feet 11 inches to 5 feet in stature. The 
seven cervical and the fii’st dorsal vertebrae of this skeleton are 
all intact, and the lower cervical and first dorsal show green stains, 
from contact with the bronze chain. The skull is very thin-walled and 
delicate. It measures 180 mm. in length, 136 mm. in maximum breadth, 
and 133 mm. in basi-bregmatic height. These figures give a cranial index 
of 75'5 and a height index of 73‘9. 

Skeleton G is the skeleton of a well-developed man of middle age, 
and 5 feet 5^ inches to 5 feet 6 inches in stature. The skull is long 
(195 mm.) and narrow (139 mm.), with sagittal ridging and flat sides. 
The forehead is rather low and flat, and the supra-orbital ridges are 
prominent. Unfortunately, the nasal part of the face is broken away. 
The jaws have been preserved and the teeth are all in place. They 
show a considerable degree of wear of the crowns, but not a trace of 
caries. The length-breadth index is 71*2, the length-height index 73'8. 

Skeleton H. — No skull was found with this skeleton. The bones are 
those of a young person of about 15 years of age, but whether boy or 
girl it is not possible to determine in the absence of the pelvic bones. 

Skeleton J is the skeleton of a man advanced in life. The long bones, 
pelvic bones, and vertebrae show manifest signs of rheumatoid arthritis. 
The upper jaw is quite toothless and the sockets have been absorbed; 
only one tooth remains in the lower jaw. The measurements of the long 
bones yield a stature of about 5 feet 5 inches. The skull is massive and 
thick-walled. It measures 188 mm. in length, 139 mm. in maximum 
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breadth, and 134 mm. in basi-bregmatic height, giving a cranial index of 
73'9 and a height index of 71‘2. The face is relatively low and the nasal 
aperture is relatively wide, the index being as high as nearly 51. The 
hroad nose of this skull contrasts with the high and very narrow noses 
of the other skulls of the collection. Another feature of the skulls 
already noted, namely, the length and forward projection of the nasal 
bones, is absent in this specimen. 

This group of interments presents some interesting features. Four 
of the individuals were men, two were women, two were children under 
15 years of age, and one was an infant of 16 to 20 months. The stature of 
the adult males averages approximately 5 feet 5 inches, while the young 
woman did not exceed 5 feet in height. They therefore belonged to a tribe 
or race of relatively low stature. The skull form is remarkably uniform, 
the average index of the six skulls being 73‘9. All belong to the dolicho- 
cephalic class, and the indices all fall below the average index of 
the present inhabitants of Caithness. The narrowness of the nose and 
the forward projection of the nasal bones below a rather prominent 
glahella strike the observer; but in one instance the nose is relatively 
broad and the nasal aperture is much more open. The teeth are extra- 
ordinarily well preserved, are entirely free of any trace of caries, or of 
the results of periostitis in the alveoli. They are, however, in all the 
adult specimens worn down until the crowns are flat and cuspless. The 
features of the skulls do not justify any very dogmatic opinion regarding 
the race represented by these people. The general characters are much 
the same as are to be observed in Scotland at the present time, but the 
average cranial index of this small sample stands at a considerably lower 
level than that of the general population of modern Scotland. The low 
stature is not consistent with the idea of a pure Nordic people, but taken 
along with certain characters of the skull, especially of the nose, is quite 
consistent with the conclusion that we have to do with a mixed popula- 
tion including Mediterranean and Nordic elements, such as occupied the 
north of Scotland and the Hebrides in Viking times. 
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III. 

DOMESTIC CANDLESTICKS PROM THE FOURTEENTH TO THE END 
OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By ALEXANDER O. CURLE, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

Of all household relics of a bygone age, the candlestick has perhaps 
received the least attention from the connoisseur. As antique brass 
candlesticks are desirable objects of decoration, they attract the 
attention of the collector, but as they are also somewhat incon- 
venient objects of which to form a collection, few enthusiasts haA'e 
amassed a sufficient number to provide them with material for research. 
Consequently, the literature dealing with the subject is of small extent. 
The Dictionary of English Furniture, vol. ii., by Percy Macquoid and 
Ralph Edwards, has an article containing much interesting information 
on candles and candlesticks, while Lys og Lysstet i Norske Kirker og 
Hjem, by Predrik B. Wallem, is a more exhaustive treatise published 
by the Norsk Folkemuseum. 

The sources of information for the following notes are, besides literary 
matter, (1) collections in certain museums, notably the Victoria and Albert, 
and the Guildhall Museums in London, the Musee Cluny in Paris, 
and the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam; (2) the study of paintings and 
engravings by old masters representing interiors or still-life groups ; 
(3) a card-index, compiled over a number of years, of illustrated 
advertisements of dated hall-marked silver candlesticks; and lastly, a 
collection of specimens picked up in the course of travel here and 
abroad. 

The Romans used candlesticks, and at a more remote period so also 
did the Egyptians,^ while candles are of frequent mention in Jewish 
literature; but with the ancient history of the subject I do not intend 
to deal. I have taken as my starting-point the fourteenth century, for 
in that centui’y the socket candlestick seems first to make its appear- 
ance in Europe for domestic use in the form from which we can trace 
its subsequent development. 

Throughout our period candlesticks were made of various materials — 
silver, copper, bronze, brass, iron, pewter, wood, earthenware, enamel, and 
glass ; but as the materials principally employed have been silver, and 
alloys of copper, such as brass and bronze, I shall confine myself to 
candlesticks in these materials, with a casual reference to some possibly 
of Wood. 

‘ Evans, The Palace of Minos, vol. i. p. 578. 
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In the early centuries of our period silver domestic candlesticks 
cannot have been plentiful, and none have probably come down to 
our time of earlier date than the seventeenth century. From refer- 
ences, however, in accounts of Royal households, etc., we know that 
they did exist. From the fourteenth century to the end of the 
seventeenth the material most generally employed Avas brass in one 
form or another, and thus during that period the brass candle- 
stick deA^eloped Avith an individuality of its oAAm; but when Avith an 
increase of wealth sih^er came more into A’ogue toAvards the end of the 
seventeenth century, from that time onAAards the sih'^er candlestick 
took the lead in fashion, and the brass candlestick in great measure 
Avas merely a copy in base metal of its richer prototype. During the 
eighteenth century some forms of candlesticks peculiar to brass still 
appeared, and later on developed into the somewhat graceless styles of 
the nineteenth century. 

It is quite usual to hear A^aguely described as brass, latten, gun- 
metal, and bell-metal, according to the colour of the metal, the actual 
material of which brass candlesticks are made. For this differentia- 
tion there is, however, no real justification. Brass consists of copper 
tAvo parts, and zinc one part, for fine brass, and varies to copper eight 
parts, zinc two parts, for tough brass. As zinc Avas not knoAAm as a 
metal until the beginning of the sixteenth century, early brass was 
produced by melting copper in contact Avith a zinc ore called calamine. 
A close scrutiny of the surface of early candlesticks Avill shoAV that they 
are vesicular to a considerable degree — a result probably of the high 
percentage of copper in the body, as copper when melted absorbs large 
quantities of gases, with the result that AA’hen the metal cools these 
gases are released and a very spongy casting is produced. In early 
times both bells and cannon Avere made of copper and tin — that is to 
say, bronze; so the terms bell-metal and gun-metal as applied to brass 
candlesticks are probably quite erroneous. Latten, which was chiefly 
employed for sepulchral brasses, was simply brass formed in the usual 
manner in vogue at the time, that is to say from copper in contact 
with calamine. 

As the form and certain features of the candlestick are intimately 
related to the nature of the candle, it is necessary to furnish a little 
information about candles. In the early period, in Avhich our survey 
commences, candles were being made of one of tAvo materials, Avax or 
tallow; the former either vegetable or animal wax, and the latter the 
fat reserved for the purpose in domestic kitchens. From the manner 
of their manufacture both might be “dips” — that is to say, a wick 
formed from the pith of a rush, and later on from a strip of rag, was 
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dipped repeatedly into a vat of melted material until the resultant 
coating had attained the requisite thickness ; but in the case of wax 
the candle might also be produced by softening a lump of the material 
by heat until it was sufficiently plastic, and then applying it to the 
wick and rolling it into shape.^ Wax being of harder consistency 
produced the best candles, but such candles being expensive, they were 
probably confined in use to churches and to the houses of the wealthy. 
Owing to their firmness they would be better adapted for fixing on a 
pricket than the softer tallow candles. 

In the fifteenth century the principal market for wax candles was 
Venice, and to this connection with that great centre of Eastern trade 
was probably due at an early date the introduction of an Eastern type 
of candlestick of which I shall have something to say later on. 
Moulded candles of tallow, as wax did not lend itself to moulding, were 
introduced, it is said, in the fifteenth century by the Sieur de Dries of 
Paris, but it is believed that they did not come much into vogue till 
two centuries later. To almost modern times belongs, however, the 
most important development in the manufacture of the candle, the 
plaiting of the wick. Plaited wicks were introduced by Cambaceres in 
1820, his object being to do away Avith the necessity of snuffing. 
Through the twisting of the plaited wick, the protruding end as it 
burns is kept just outside the flame and consequently is consumed to 
ash by the surrounding air. Previous to this improvement, simple 
twisted cotton wicks had been used for candles of all sorts. 

It is generally admitted that the earliest candlesticks with a socket 
for the candle date in Europe from the fourteenth century; though 
occasional examples usually in the form of an animal bearing a socket 
on its back, the reputed product of Dinant in Belgium, may possibly 
date from the previous century. 

Hoards of candlesticks must be of very rare occurrence, and of records 
of such I have discovered only two. One of these, found at Yebleron, 
Prance, in 1814,^ consisted of three candlesticks and a prick spur. Two 
of the candlesticks were of types which I would assign to the fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century, Avhile the third Avas in the form of an animal, 
probably intended for a deer, carrying a socket on its back. Each of 
the tAvo first-mentioned candlesticks represented a sejiarate type. In 
the one case (Type I.), from the centre of a base on a tripod rose a 
plain circular stem bearing the socket at the top ; in the other case 
(Type II.), from the centre of a base in the nature of an iiiAerted cup, 
or of a trumpet mouth, surmounted by a Avax-pan, rose a stem 

‘ Alder AVright, Oils, Fats, Waxes, etc., and their Manufactured Products, p. 388. 

“ Coehet, La Seine Inferieure, p. 297. 
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with a lenticular knop in the centre and a socket at the top. The 
first type is represented by fig. 1, No. 3, the second approximately by 
fig. 1, No. 5. 

Let us consider Type I. In the Guildhall Museum in the city of 
London ^ there is a pricket candlestick formed of three rods or thin bars 
of iron welded together in such a way as to form a tapered end rising 
from a ti'ipod (fig. 1, No. 1). Such a candlestick, as it is of the simplest 
form, was probably that most commonly in use in the thirteenth 
and preceding centuries. What brought about the production of a 
candlestick with a socket is not apparent, but one may assume 
that the reason had some connection with the manufacture of tallow 
candles. A candlestick (fig. 1, No. 2) in the Musee Cluny, Paris, 
shows very clearly the first step in development. The tripod base 
is still maintained, the stem is still tapered upwards, while the 
socket with its open sides appears as an obvious addition to a 
pricket. This candlestick is attributed to the fifteenth century, 
but I incline to assign it to the previous century. The next step in 
evolution is represented by fig. 1, No. 3, a candlestick in the National 
Museum of Antiquities and found in Wigtownshire. The three feet 
derived from the pricket still remain, but now project from a wide 
disc which forms the base. The stem is devoid of knop or moulding, 
as indicating the pricket origin, and the socket is still open at the 
sides, such openings being obviously necessary for the removal of the 
end of a tallow candle, which would adhere readily to the rough cast sides 
of the socket. In the course of our survey we shall find that there is 
a chronological development in these perforations continuing until their 
final supersession by another method of effecting the purpose which 
they served. A candlestick, said to be of bronze, presenting a slight 
variation but obviously of the type and period, was found with two 
others in a cauldron at Loges, Normandy This candlestick only differs 
from the last-mentioned example in having a larger straight-sided socket 
and with a correspondingly larger aperture. The basal features and the 
stem are the same. Characteristic of nearly all the candlesticks of this 
type and period are short arms projecting from either side of the 
socket, sometimes notched at the ends, as in the example illustrated. 
In the case of a specimen in the Musee Cluny, the arms project from the 
stem below the socket. A candlestick of the type in the Guildhall 
Museum (fig. 1, No. 4) lacks the arms, but has a socket with a consider- 
able expansion towards the mouth. One can only conjecture as to the 
use of these arms, which are confined to this type. I do not think they 
were for hanging snuffers from; I have seen none of these objects of 
^ Catalogue, part Ixxv. No. 6. * Cochet, La Seine Inferieure^ p. 207. 
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this period, and I hazard the suggestion that, owing to the primitive 
and inefficient methods of lighting, it was customary to have the candle- 
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Fig. 1. Candlesticks of the 14th, 1.5th. and 16th Centuries. 

sticks suspended in forks projecting from the walls, so that they could be 
easily carried from place to place as required, and yet serve their 
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purpose in the general illumination. To some extent toreh-liolders that 
project from the walls of Italian palaces supply an analogy. 

In the Musee des Antiquaires at Caen in Normandy is another example 
of the type, which is interesting as showing a slight diversion from the 
simple forms already dealt with. The difference consists in the stem 
being hexagonal and being divided in the centre by a hexagonal knop. 
This central knop is a step in the direction of the moulded stems 
which eventually develop into complex baluster forms. 

Candlesticks of metal were not easily destroyed by rough usage, and 
many examples must have survived from one period to another ; yet, 
in view of this fact, it is significant that thus far I have not found a 
single representation of a candlestick of the foregoing type in any 
picture of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. And in this respect it may 
not be out of place here .to state that in pictures by Renaissance artists 
from the middle of the fifteenth century onwards, and in those of the 
Dutch School of the seventeenth century, representations of candlesticks 
are by no means uncommon. It has been stated, and frequently l epeated, 
that though the socket candlestick was introduced for domestic use 
in the fourteenth century, it did not become common for another two 
hundred years. This statement is not borne out by the evidence, for 
in almost every case the candlestick represented in a domestic interior 
from the middle of the fifteenth century onwards is of the socket 
variety. A number of these representations are illustrated throughout 
the text and are referred to hereafter. 

From the candlestick with the discoid base resting on three feet 
was derived, I suggest, the candlestick with a flat base and no feet, such 
as is shown in fig. 2, No. 2. This is a late fifteenth-century form, and 
in contrast with the earlier examples it will be noticed that the stem 
has a series of alternating lenticular and vase-shaped mouldings, and 
that the aperture in the socket is no longer vertical and extending 
almost the depth of the socket itself, but is an oblong horizontal cut 
in the lower part of the socket. A further development is revealed by 
such a candlestick as is represented by fig. 2, No. 5, from Auvergne, which, 
though showing a similar base and socket to that last mentioned, differs 
in having a baluster stem. If a comparison is made between this stem 
and that of a candlestick in the National Museum of Antiquities (fig. 2, 
No. 9), which is said to have come from St Magnus’ Cathedral, Orkney, 
it Avill be observed that in design the stems are practically identical, 
indicating that they belong to the same period. One distinction between 
them is, however, noteworthy — namely, that whereas in the Auvergne 
candlestick there is a horizontal oblong perforation near the base of 
the socket to facilitate the extraction of the candle-end, in the Orkney 
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Xos. 4-8, the property of Mr Janies Curie, LL.D., were obtained in Auvergne, France. 
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example the perforation consists of a small round hole on opposite 
sides not above f inch in diameter. This circular perforation rarely, 
if ever, appears alone in fifteenth-century candlesticks. It is almost 
universal, however, in those of the seventeenth century. We will 
therefore be justified in attributing both these candlesticks to the 
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Fig. .S. Candlesticks of the 17th Century, except No. 3, which is of the 18th Century. 


sixteenth century. For the same reason Nos. 7 and 8 of fig. 2, also 
from Auvergne, may likewise be given a similar attribution. The 
simplicity of the stem of No. 8, and the character of that of No. 7 
in its resemblance to the late fifteenth-century form noted above 
(fig. 2, No. 2), suggest that their date, however, is early in the century. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of Type II., that with the 
trumpet-mouth base. 
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As early as the thirteenth century, we know from dated examples 
which have smwived, that there was in vogue in Persia a form of 
candlestick fashioned in bronze, usually encrusted with silver, and with 
a high circular base surmounted with a thin, flat circular wax -pan, 
a short circular stem, and a socket of somewhat larger diameter 
with mouldings at top and bottom. The resemblance to the base of 
the European fifteenth-century candlesticks is obvious, and as the type 
antedated in the Near East its appearance in the West by probably a 
century, it is more than likely that the style came hither from 
Persia. In Persian literature there are sufficient references to show 
that candles in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were of wax, 
the summer heat in all probability rendering the use of tallow impos- 
sible. Thus the more simple extraction of the wax candle-end obviated 
the need for any perforation in the socket, and the greater firmness of 
the wax, with a diminished liability to gutter, rendered unnecessai-y 
a lengthened stem and a saucer-like wax-pan. 

Owing to its trade with the East, Venice, as already stated, was 
the central market for the supply of wax candles. Therefore it is not 
improbable that through this gateway the Persian form of candlestick 
arrived. We know that Arab craftsmen settled in Venice and practised 
their metal industries in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and a 
type of bronze candlestick differing from the true Arab or Persian 
candlestick only in certain slight details of decoration and technique 
was manufactured by them there. Such a candlestick is that in my 
possession, represented by fig. I, No. 6. The base and wax-pan are both 
highly ornamented with foliaceous designs in the Persian style, the 
pattern being traced in finely chiselled lines which have been inlaid with 
silver and gold, of which metals, however, merely the slightest traces 
now remain. Only in respect that on this and other examples of the 
class the decoration includes an heraldic shield, does it differ from that 
on the actual Persian specimens. On comparing this candlestick, which 
is believed to date from early in the fifteenth century, with a specimen 
attributed to the latter half of the century, such as that shown by 
fig. 1, No. 7, it will be observed that in the former the angle of the slope 
of the base is less acute. And as one would expect, in the European 
candlesticks of this type the closer they conform to the lines of their 
prototype in the more vertical outline of the base the earlier they are. 
Similarly also in the earliest specimens the stem is plain, the first 
divergence from this simplicity being the formation of a knop in the 
centre. As the candlestick further developed during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the stem was increasingly elaborated by the addition of lenticular 
mouldings or knops, possibly with the intention of retarding the flow 
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of the tallow, while at the same time, with a similar end in view, the 
wax-pan on the top of the base was deepened. 

Of fifteenth-century date are also probably Nos. 4 and 6 of fig. 2 
from Auvergne. It will be observed that in the socket of No. 4 there 
are two perforations, the one above the other, the lower oblong and 
vertical, the upper a small circular hole. The two perforations are not 
uncommon in early sockets. Fig. 1, Nos. 7 and 8, show two candle- 
sticks dating from the end of the fifteenth century. No. 8 is a rare 
example, having a bold spike rising from the trumpet base, with a 
screw in the centre on which works a collar supporting two cu.sped arms 
with candle-sockets at the ends. The sockets are tubular, thus affording 
an easy method of pressing out the candle-end. No. 7 is a characteristic 
example, such as might have been in use in Britain or the Low Countries. 

In all these candlesticks the stems are solid, and have been turned 
on a lathe. The holes in the sockets have evidently been produced by 
the application of a file. 

So much similarity is there among the early candlesticks found 
in different countries, that one is tempted to wonder whether many 
of them had not a common origin. That a large traffic in objects 
of brass emanated from Dinant on the Meuse is well known, and 
probably many fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century candlesticks in 
France and the neighbouring countries came from that source. That 
there were importations into Scotland we gather from entries in the 
Ledger of Andre ic Halyhurton (1492-1503): “Account of the Duke of Ros. 
Item bocht in Handwarp (Antwerp) 12 Candylstekis veand 29 li. ilk li. 
cost gs. Som of thir candylstekis 13s. 4 gs.” So also Roger of 
Moray in 1495 is supplied with eighteen candlesticks weighing 38i 
pounds at the price of 5 guelders the pound; while the Archdeacon of 
St Andrews and the Dean of Dunkeld are similarly provided. Though 
the inference from the status of the customers is that these were 
Church candlesticks, there is every likelihood that the trade extended 
to domestic candlesticks as well. 

From the end of the fifteenth century onwards evidence from paint- 
ings comes to our aid, and we are thus enabled to get authentic informa- 
tion of the styles in vogue from time to time. The pictures previous to 
1500 that show representations of candlesticks are few in number, for 
the pictorial arts Avere still strongly under the influence of religion, and, 
except in conventional scenes, such as “St Jerome in his Study” and the 
“ Annunciation,” interiors are not often represented. In the “ Annuncia- 
tion,” by Carlo Crevelli (1485),^ there is a candlestick (fig. 4, No. 1) with 
straight-sided base and a long aperture in the socket having a double 

* In the National Gallery London. 
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expansion at the upper end. A copy of a lost Van Eyck by Petrus 
Cristus, illustrated in the Burlington Magazine,^ shows a candlestick with 
what appears to be a series of simple spherical knops on the stem, a 
high base, and an upright oblong slot in the socket. Ghirlandaio 
(1449-94), in his fresco of “St Jerome in his Study,” has supplied the 
saint with a candlestick on a shelf. In this, the mouldings on the stem 
are more developed (fig. 4, No. 2). Carpaccio (1450-1522), in his painting 
of the same saint in the chapel of S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni at Venice, 
has likewise represented a candlestick on a shelf. It, too, has the high 
base with the wax-pan on the top, which has by this time become the 
prevailing type, while the mouldings of the stem are further varied. In 
“ The Misers ” at Windsor Castle, by Quentin Matsys, painted about 1500, 



(Carlo Crevelli, 
148.5.) 
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(Ghirlandaio, 
ca. 1480.) 
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(Quentin Matsys, 
ca. 1.500.) 


there is a candlestick (fig. 4, No. 3) of a rather different type. It seems 
larger than the foregoing, and the wax-pan projects further from the 
base. The stem is furnished with a series of lenticular mouldings, and in 
the socket there are long upright slots. A candlestick (fig. 5, No. 1) of 
the same general character, though with slightly different stem, the len- 
ticular mouldings being gathered into groups, is to be found in a 
picture in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence by Joos van Cleef (1485-1540) ; 
and a very similar example (fig. .5, No. 2) may be seen in the painting 
by Marinus van Reymerswael (fl. 1521-58) in the Musee Stibbert at 
Florence. Another candlestick, painted by Carpaccio about the year 
1505, in his “ Birth of the Virgin ” at Bergamo, resembles in style those 
that appear in his other pictures, though differing slightly in detail. 
Albrecht Diirer, in 1510, in “ The Death of the Virgin,” shows a specimen 
(fig. 5, No. 3) closely resembling that used by Carpaccio in his picture of 

‘ Vol. xliii. p. 14. 
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St Jerome; and not greatly dissimilar, though simpler in its stem, is a 
candlestick in an “Annunciation” painted by Giovanni del Sega in 1513.^ 
The points to observe about all these, except such as are represented 
by the Flemish masters, is the straight-sided base and the varied 
mouldings on the stems which have succeeded to the simpler mouldings 
of the previous century. 

Early in the sixteenth century a variet 3 ’- emerges which anticipates 
for a short time a much later development belonging to the seventeenth 
century. This type is well represented by a specimen (fig. 1, No. 9) 
recently acquired in Holland. The characteristic feature is the position 

of the wax-pan, not at the base as in 
most of the earlj' candlesticks, but half- 
way up the stem. A comparison of 
fig. 1, No. 9, with mid-seventeenth-cen- 
tury examples (fig. 3, Nos. 4 and 6) will 
show how close is the resemblance, and 
also wherein lies the difference. In the 
early specimen the stem is in two dis- 
tinct parts — the lower portion short 
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(Marinus van Reynierswael, 
n. 1521-58.) 
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(Diirer, “Death 
of the Virgin," 
1.510.) 


and corrugated rising out of a conical base, the upper portion of less 
diameter with one lenticular moulding, and set in a deep wax-pan. The 
socket is of early form, widening to the mouth and pierced by rectangular 
openings. 

Three examples of this general type have come under observation 
in pictures. One, which closely resembles the specimen from Holland, 
occurs in “ La Miracle du Tamis,” a view of the interior of a kitchen by 
J. Mostaert (1499-1555) in the Museum at Bruxelles; another (fig. fi. No. 1) 
is shown in “The Mass of St Gregory,” a work of the Spanish school, 
dating from about 1500, in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge ; 

' Venturi, vii., fig. 71. 
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while the third example (fig. 6, No. 3) is in an intarsia panel on the back 
of one of the choir stalls in the Upper Church of St Francis at 
Assisi, dated 1501. This last-mentioned candlestick has indeed a 
strangely modern appearance, with the pyramidal base which, as will 
be shown later, is a feature of candlesticks of the late eighteenth 
century, while the flange around the mouth of the socket is also a 
comparatively modern characteristic. Another candlestick (fig. 6, 
No. 2), also shown in intarsia in the same church, more nearly 
corresponds to the contemporary type. The stem, however, which 
appears to be quadrangular in section, is of an elongated vase shape. 
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(Spanish School, Fitz- (Intarsia Panels, Assisi, 1501.) 

wiiliain JIuseum, 

Caml)rulge, crt. 1500.) Fig. 6. 



while the perforations in the socket are two in number, small and 
circular, and placed one above the other. No brass candlestick with a 
stem of this form has been met with. On one of the intarsia panels in 
the sacristy in St Mark's at Venice, however, there is figured a specimen 
with an almost identical stem, a polygonal socket, and a base developed 
from the trumpet variety. To a greater extent than we have hitherto 
seen, the lower portion slopes inward, and from the wax-pan there rises 
an hexagonal cone forming a foot to the stem. The socket is pierced 
with two holes, one above the other, the lower upright and oblong, the 
other circular. There is no evidence that these two last-mentioned 
illustrations were meant to represent brass candlesticks, and it is quite 
possible that the originals were of wood ; the somewhat solid character 
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of the stems, and the faceted form of the upper part of the base of the 
Venetian candlestick, seem to suggest such material. They are interest- 
ing, in any case, as late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century types 
which show certain typical features. 

Another peculiar detail in the mouldings of the stem appears in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. This is an inverted cone or pot- 
shaped feature at the lower end of the stem. An example is shown in 
a picture of the interior of a house by Fra Carnevale (1447-1510) in the 
Palazzo Barberini at Rome. Another may be seen in Holbein's “ Family 
of Sir Thomas Moore,” in the Museum of Basle, painted in 1.528; while 


yet another (fig. 7) appears in a picture of “St Jerome in his Study,” 
by Vincenzo di Biagio (d. 1531), in the National Gallery in London. 
A silver candlestick showing the same peculiarity is illustrated in 
Harvard’s Dictionnaire de I'Ameuhlement} The exact 
date is not given, though the candlestick is stated to be 
^ of the sixteenth century ; the bell-shaped form of the 

base, however, indicates that it belongs to a late part of 
the century. 

^ form of baluster stem, typical of the Renaissance 
J style, is employed in the stems of candlesticks at the 

J end of the fifteenth or commencement of the sixteenth 

century. This is a baluster formed of two vase-shaped 

^Biayo''‘"c!vtena')! base to base, with a simple lenticular 

d. 1531 .) moulding between them. The form is common in stone- 

work of the time. 


It is also found employed in the stems of Murano glass of the six- 
teenth century. A fine example of a candlestick with such a stem, 
dated to the end of the fifteenth century, is to be seen in the Bargello 
Museum at Florence. Fig. 2, No. 1, shows a small example in my own 
collection, and another is illustrated in a sixteenth-century woodcut 
in the Cabinet des Estampes reproduced in the DictioTindiva da 
V Ameuhleinent, etc.- 


In fig. 1, No. 10, is illustrated a candlestick of another form from the 
Guildhall Museum, London. It consists of a base and wax-pan re- 
sembling two saucers, the one placed on the inverted bottom of the other, 
much in the form of the base of the Joos van Cleef candlestick (fig. 5,' 
No. 1). The socket, which is longer than usual, is open at the base, and is 
set on a ring fixed to the wax-pan. On opposite sides are oblong upright 
perforations, each with a small circular opening above. Such sockets 
on rings date from the fifteenth century. They are used in Gothic 
candelabra of the peiiod, such as are to be seen in various museums and 


* s.v. Bougeoir, vol. i. p. 371. 


* s.v. Cuisine, vol. i. p. 1130. 
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churches at home and abroad and with no very definite provenance. 
One on a branch candlestick in St Clement’s Church, Wisby, in the 
Island of Gotland, Sweden, is illustrated by Emil Ekhoff in St Clemens 
Kyrka i Visby, p. 188, fig. 128. The fashion may be seen in the 
nozzles of the chandelier, datable to about 1460, in the Temple Church, 
Bristol, and the style is also said to be Venetian.’ Three candlesticks 
with similar sockets are illustrated by Dr Hefner-Alteneck in Trachten 
Kunsticerke, vol. v. pi. 297. In one example the socket is circular, as in 
the Guildhall specimen, in the other two they are polygonal. Each 
shows the long vertical slot with the small round hole above. 

Sockets of this peculiar form were in general use in another type of 
candlestick belonging to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries not 
hitherto referred to. This consisted of a human figure, usually a man 
in armour, holding the socket in the hand, or of an animal with the 
socket on its back, or of a bird carrying it in its beak. 

The candlestick illustrated by fig. 2, No. 3, purchased in Siena, 
illustrates an early sixteenth-century form, showing the characteristic 
base with a marked constriction beneath the wax-pan, and a stem 
slightly developed from the simpler style generally in vogue in the 
previous century. In calling it a “Medici” candlestick the dealer who 
sold it showed that he had some knowledge of the period to which it 
belonged. 

Information concerning the forms in vogue in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century is more difficult to obtain. Artists at that period 
had ceased to introduce so frequently into their 
pictures, candlesticks, and other still-life features. Art 
had freed itself from religioits conventions, and re- 
presentations of “St Jerome in his Study” with the 
familiar surroundings, or of the “ Annunciation ” with 
the customary details, were seldom painted. Nor 
had paintings of domestic interiors or of still life, so 
much the fashion in the seventeenth century, yet made 
their appearance. Development had, however, been 
steadily progressing, and when the datable examples 
come to light again we find that considerable modifica- 
tions have taken place in their shapes. One of the ^ (Marinus van 

few late sixteenth-century pictures which does show Eeymerswael, fl. 
a candlestick (fig. 8) happens to be another representa- i52i-.o8.) 
tion of St Jerome, by Marinus van Reymerswael. The details of the 
stem, and particularly the bag-shaped form of the socket, indicate a 
late date. An example of a similar form of socket occurs in a candle- 
‘ Dictionary of English Furniture, s.v. Chandeliers, fig. 4 and p. 18. 
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stick in my collection (fig. 3, No. 1). A curious feature at the base of the 
stem in the latter — a domical foot on the top of the wax-pan — indicates 
a date for this candlestick, as a candlestick with a similar foot from 
Ringebu, Gubrandsdal, Norway,* bears the date 1601. 

The most noticeable feature of the development of this period is 
the increasing tendency for the wax-pan to part company with the 
base, and at the same time to diminish in size. Doubtless as the material 
of the candle improved and became more resistant, as tallow gave place, 
to a greater extent, to wax, the guttering became a matter of less 
concern, and the arrangement for the reception of the drip was con- 
sequently modified. Though the first step in the tendency of the two 
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Fig. 9. Candlesticks of the 17th Century. 


parts of the base to become detached is noticeable in candlesticks of 
the sixteenth century, the separation generally does not become complete 
and practically universal until the middle of the seventeenth century. 
A type of candlestick of Italian provenance (fig. 9, No. 2) shows the ten- 
dency far advanced, and is approximately datable, as such candlesticks 
are .shown in a picture of the “Last Supper” by Leonardo Bassano (1558- 
1623) in the Church of Santa Maria Formosa in Venice. Another dat- 
able specimen with a .similar base, but with a different stem from that of 
the Italian example, is to be seen engraved on the brass to Dr Liddel 
(d. 1613) in the Drum Aisle of St Nicholas’ Church in Aberdeen (fig. 10, 
No. 1) ; and another in Gerard Dow’s picture of himself at Dresden, 
painted in 1647 (fig. 10, No. 2), the same specimen appearing in the 
painting of “The Young Mother,” by the same artist, preserved in the 
Mauritshuis at The Hague, and painted in 1658. In “The Kitchen” 
at Copenhagen, also by Dow, painted between 1645 and 1650, is an 

'■ Lys og Lyssfel, fig. 83. 
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excellent example (fig. 10, No. 3), introduced by him into a still- 
life study now in Dresden, painted in 1660; others may be seen in 
works by Gerard Honthorst (1590-1656), known as “Gherardo della 
Notte,” in the Borghese Gallery at Rome, and in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence. In fact, in the candlesticks used by artists painting in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, this appears to be a common 
feature. The indestructible nature of brass candlesticks, however, 
makes it impossible to he certain that those forms reproduced in 
pictures are all of the date of the respective works of art in which 
they appear; but the introduction of a style cannot be of later date 
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than that of the picture in which a specimen of that style is shown. 
And when a form is predominant during a given period, it is a fair 
assumption that that form was the one in common use at the time. 
Thus we may hold that those candlesticks with a rather flat wax-pan, 
set on a high base with incurving sides, belong principally to the first 
half of the seventeenth century. A candlestick in a picture by 
J. Koedyck at Brussels, painted about 1650, shows the style further 
developed; while one (fig. 10, No. 4) in Jordaens’ “Wie die Alten 
Jungen” (ca. 1650), and another (fig. 10, No. 5) in the same artist’s “Fest 
des Bohnenskonig ” in the Museum at Kassel, of the same date, show 
the severance of wax-pan and base complete. This style, which became 
characteristic of the mid- and late seventeenth century, in northern and 
western Europe if not further south, appears, certainly in one picture 
of the first half, “The Village Barber” by Adriaen Brouwer (1605/6-1638), 
but I have found it in no other. Fig. 3, No. 6, shows a typical specimen 
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of the candlestick which, judging from the numbers to be met with, 
was probably that generally in use in this country, as on the Continent, 
from the middle to the end of the seventeenth century. Fig. 3, No. 8, 
shows another of a slightly ditferent form. 

We have seen how the architectural baluster of the Renaissance 
period was reproduced as the stem of a candlestick, as it likewise was 
for the stems of Venetian wineglasses. Similarly, in the seventeenth 
century we find a style of stem formed, as it were, of a 
series of superimposed spheres common both to candle- 
sticks and wineglasses. A candlestick of that form 
(fig. 11) is reproduced by Judith Leyster in a picture 
painted between 1600 and 1605, and exhibited in the 
National Collection in the Corsini Palace in Rome. 
Osia Beet (1622-78) shows a wineglass wdth the same 
fashion of stem in a still-life picture reproduced in the 
Italian art magazine, Dedalo, issued in March 1924. 

Almost invariably the seventeenth-century candle- 
sticks have, in place of the oblong or rectangular 
aperture in the base of the socket, a small circular 
perforation placed in the upper part in size of about the 
diameter of a pea. The continuous improvement in the 
(Judith Lfyster, 1600.) finality of the candle, rendering it less liable to get firmly 
embedded in the socket, is marked by the development 
of this feature, until its disappearance, owing to a change of construction 
in the candlestick itself, towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
In the earlier forms we saw the aperture large and vertical, extending 
almost the whole height of the socket; later we found two openings, 
one vertical, the other circular and above it; sometimes, the same 
arrangement took the form of a cusped opening like a Gothic window ; 
by setting the socket on a ring and leaving it an open cylinder, a still 
more effective method was adopted of evacuating the candle-stump. 
Up to the middle, at least, of the sixteenth century the arrangement 
in general use appears to have been the square or oblong rectangular 
opening in the lower half of the socket. By the end of that century 
this had given place to the round perforation in the centre or upper 
half of the socket, which prevailed until, as stated, a change in the 
manner of construction rendered such a method no longer necessary. 

A variety, probably from the low countries, belongs also to the middle 
period of the century. It consists of a spirally fluted stem, a broad 
circular base domed in the centre and surmounted by a flat wax-pan — 
the latter and the base both decorated in repoussee with floral designs. 
Possibly the type was used in churches to some extent, and an interest- 
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ing example (tig. 3, No. 2), bearing the legend “A. L., Tundergarth, 1667,” 
seems to have been in use in the Dumfriesshire parish of that name. 
An English variety of the mid-seventeenth-century type has a cylindrical 
corrugated stem. An example of this (tig. 3, No. 4) is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Towards the close of the century the tendency is for the wax-pan to 
disappear from the stem, to become a mere feature of ornament in its 
former position, and as a functioning member to be transferred to the 
nozzle — a position which it henceforth occupies either as a tiange or a 
detachable part. 

But, as indicated above, another and more important change took 
place in the history of the brass candlestick. Hitherto the candlestick 
was formed with a solid stem, cast and turned, fastened to a base made 
independently by a screw, or more frequently, by a tenon hammered 
flat on the underside. Such candlesticks contained much metal in their 
composition, and, to save material and facilitate manufacture, a process 
was adopted whereby the stem and socket were cast in separate halves 
and thereafter brazed together and fastened into the base. This 
method left the stems hollow and afforded a better opportunity of 
expelling the candle-end from the socket than had hitherto prevailed. 
A pin or wire was run through the stem with a button on either end, 
allowing sufficient length to force the upper button to the mouth of the 
socket when pressure was applied to that projecting below. With the 
adoption of this method the hole in the socket tinally disappeared as 
being of no further use, and with its disappearance there terminated a 
deflnite era in the development of the candlestick. 

By the end of the seventeenth century greater differentiation of 
form took place, and characteristics peculiar to particular countries 
became more marked — a process which increased till, in the eighteenth 
century, the candlesticks of each country assumed a more distinct 
individuality. This was probably due, in some measure, to the candle- 
stick becoming, with the increased use of silver plate, an object of 
luxury, and with the manufacture in precious metal the attention of 
the artist and expert silversmith was directed to the production of 
costly examples for their wealthy patrons. In the seventeenth century, 
for the greater part of its course, the candlestick of brass, unaffected by 
silver models, was still the humble furnishing of every home. 

Up to this point we have seen that the candlestick of brass has 
developed in its own way, as the changes in the quality of the candle or 
the dictates of fashion might direct ; but from now onwards, for reasons 
explained above, the brass candlestick becomes the poor relation of its 
silver cousin, and humbly follows the fashion of its leader. Thus, from 
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the end of the seventeenth and throughout the eighteenth century, 
though in some countries apparently older styles in brass survived, the 
forms of brass candlesticks are, for the most part, those which have 
originated or developed in the choicer metal and, at a late date, in 
Sheffield plate. One useful factor to our inquiry resulted from this 
change. By the hall-marks impressed upon them the silver candle- 
sticks can be dated approximately, and so accordingly can their deriva- 
tives in brass. Fashion is peremptory in its demands, and it is 
probable that no long period elapsed before modifications in form were 
adapted to both materials. From the study of the card-index of all 
dated types of silver candlesticks as they have appeared in advertise- 
ments for a number of years, a means of observing the typical forms and 
their development has been obtained. Some of these forms have not, so 
far, been met with in brass, but as a general rule, characteristic features 
of each style are to be found in the specimens of the baser metal. 

In the reign of Charles II. there was in fashion a candlestick made 
in silver, with a stem in the form of a clustered column with a square 
base.' From this was derived the type with an octagonal base which we 
shall meet with presently (fig. 17, No. 3). At the same time, another style, 
but in brass, was in use, deriving from the type exemplified previously by 
the specimen from Tundergarth. This had a spirally fluted stem, a flat 
circular wax-pan surmounting a base of trumpet or inverted cup form. 
A silver candlestick, dated 1683-4, in the Parish Church of Halton, 
Warwickshire (fig. 17, No. 1), illustrated in the Burlington Magazine 
for December 1921, has a square base from which rises a tapering boss 
ornamented by a square wax-pan, and a fluted stem surmounted with 
a square sconce — a feature now making its appearance for the first 
time. Towards the end of the seventeenth century the square base 
passed out of fashion, while the baluster stem, and for a time also the 
columnar stem with octagonal base, became popular (fig. 17, No. 2). So 
fashionable was this style, that of thirty-one examples card-indexed for 
different years between 1686 and 1718, all except four have such bases, 
and of the exceptions, two are hexagonal and two circular (such as fig. 12, 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5, and 2 and 4). Fig. 17, Nos. 2 to 7, show various types 
with octagonal bases. 

A French example in brass (fig. 9, No. 3), purchased a few years ago 
in Blois, shows not only the octagonal base, but also a wax-pan, 
reduced to a mere rudiment surmounting a tapering boss. From these 
features as well as from the small hole in the socket a seventeenth- 
century date may be assigned to this specimen. An English example in 

‘ In Holland, in the Municipal Museum at The Hague, practically the same model may be seen 
in delft-ware. 
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silver (fig. 17, No. 2), dated 1686, so closely resembles the French one as 
to suggest approximately the date of the latter ; while another silver 
candlestick, showing the same rudimentary wax-pan hut a round base, 
acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum under the Bryan Bequest, 
bears in pierced work the date 1702. 



Certain candlesticks with circular bases belonging to the end of the 
seventeenth century, chiefly to be found in brass, have in addition to 
a baluster stem a highly domed base (fig. 12, Nos. 2 and 4). This 
feature, which has descended from the mid-seventeenth-century types 
with solid stem and wax-pan half-way up, continued on into the 
first two decades of the following century, and is to he seen in some of 
those with hexagonal and octagonal bases (fig. 12, Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 8). 
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Though it has been assumed that the tendency of the wax-pan 
and base to part company produced the mid-seventeenth-century type 
(fig. 3, Nos. 4, 6, and 8) with the wax-pan in the middle of the stem, 
it must be noted that there was a form of candlestick with a bell- 
shaped base, a discoid wax-pan, and a baluster stem which continued 
in use right through the seventeenth century and up to, at least, the 
middle of the eighteenth. Fig. 3, No. 1, shows an example about 1600, 
and fig. 3, No. 3, shows one probably dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. A series is illustrated in Lys og Lysstel, p. 29, 
figs. 86-88. The type existed in the Scandinavian countries, but it was 
not confined to those regions, for I possess a late example acquired 
recently in Rome. 

Some other forms of candlesticks of the seventeenth century may 
be noted here. A late seventeenth-century candlestick (fig. 3, No. 7), 
with an octagonal base, faceted stem cast solid, and a socket with a 
small circular hole in it, is from Belgium. 

Fig. .3, No. 5, with the wax-pan immediately below the socket, was 
purchased on the quays on the left bank of the Seine at Paris. It 
probably also dates from the last years of the seventeenth century or 
the early years of the eighteenth, and shows the further upward move- 
ment of the wax-pan towards the mouth of the socket. Fig. 2, No. 10, 
with a pyramidal base, a square flat wax-pan, and a vase-shaped stem, is 
probably a Church candlestick of late seventeenth-century date, and 
came fi-om Rome. Fig. 2, No. 11, is English, and of the same period. 
It consists of a notched and slotted brass tube through which a candle- 
socket on the end of a key is moved up and down, set on a turned 
domed base of walnut wood. The domed base is a characteristic of the 
feet of wineglasses of the same period, probably the result of Dutch 
influence. 

Fig. 2, No. 12, is a typical^late seventeenth-century candlestick of a 
form frequently occulting in silver. The acorn-Hiaped member of the 
baluster is fully developed ; the socket, also with the half-round 
moulding at the base, is characteristic of the pei'iod. 

In fig. 9 are some varied seventeenth-century specimens besides 
those already noted. No. 1, Avith a square 'base, is perhaps Spanish, as I 
have a record of an identical' specimen^ purchased in Spain. Though 
the square base with four feet. is unusual, the form of the stem with 
the large bulb high iip on the baluster is typical of the period. A 
comparison may be made with fig. 12, No. 2, and also with fig. 12, No. 4, 
undoubtedly of the period. No. 4 is Italian, and has a shaped base 
similar to those on the well-known Tuscan brass lamps. No. 5, with the 
triangular base, is. possibly also Italian. The .shape of the socket closely 
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resembles that of fig. 2, Nos. 10 and 12, of whose date there can be no 
doubt. 

Before definitely leaving the candlesticks of the seventeenth century, 
attention may be directed to a minor feature which characterises the 
stem of many belonging to this period, and may even be regarded as 
typical of it. This feature, which constitutes a section of a baluster 
stem, is in the form of an inverted acorn in its cup. It may be seen in 
a mid-century specimen (fig. 3, No. 8), in a candlestick of the time of 
James II. or William and Mary (fig. 2, No. 12) in the National Museum 
of Antiquities, and in various .silver candlesticks of the closing years of 
the century. It is a feature that, along with the solid stem, helps to 
date the pair of unusual candlesticks with triangular base (fig. 9, No. 5), 
for which I have found no silver analogy. 

In studying the stems both of silver and brass candlesticks in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, we shall see that the acorn assumes 
a more and more elongated form, until eventually it becomes the lower 
portion of an inverted vase shape. 

A style of brass candlestick which obviously originated early in 
the eighteenth century or at the close of the seventeenth with the 
introduction of the hollow stem, was that with a cylindrical stem, and 
a slot in one side up which could be moved a spur or button, to 
adjust the length of the candle exposed. An early example of this 
type, probably of Queen Anne’s reign, is illustrated by fig. 12, No. 8, 
while fig. 13, Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15, show others of a later date. The 
base of No. 14 suggests for it a date about 1720, while No. 13 may be 
some five years later, and No. 12 about the middle of the century. 

Reverting to the card-index and silver analogues, and giving atten- 
tion primarily to the bases, we find a new style in these making its 
appearance about 1714. This consists of a modification of the popular 
octagonal form brought about by counter-hanging the octagonal facets. 
An example, of date “about 1714, illustrates it clearly (fig. 17, No. 6, also 
fig. 12, No. 10), as does also a snuffer-holder (fig. 12, No. 7). This style 
lasted bvit a short time_, and was succeeded by another variation. which 
also had but a brief vogue. The latter was produced by recessing 
alternate angles of the octagon, or, in other words, by forming a 
square with holloss' angles. This style is exemplified by fig. 12, 
No. 6. The earliest dated example which my card-index shows has 
the date mark for 1720 (fig. 17, No. 8), and tlTe form seems to have 
been in fashion for about ten years. The hollow angle was not 
confined to candlesticks, but was also used in silver salvers of the 
same period. A variant of this shows the sides of the square recessed 
and angles convex (fig. 13, No. 7, and fig. 17, No. 10, the latter dated 
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Fig. 13. Candlesticks of the 18th Century. 
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1733), also fig. 13, No. 1, and another, fig. 17, No. 11, dated 173.5, also, 
with the angles of the square rounded and .slightly recessed, fig. 13, No. 7. 
From these last there is evolved, about 1710, a lobated base (fig. 18, No. 
2, also fig. 13, Nos. 2 and 1). Increased prominence given to the lobes, 
four in number to begin with, increased later on to six (fig. 13, No. 8), by 
grooving the surface and shaping the edge, produced a shell-like lobe 
(fig. 18, No. 3, dated 1751-2, and No. 5, dated 1758)— a feature likewise to 
be found in brass candlesticks. Though the popularity of this style 
evidently commenced to pass away after the middle of the century, it 
did not absolutely disappear, and eventually degenerated into a base 
formed with a continuous scalloped outline, as shown in fig. 13, Nos. 9, 11, 
and 12. The candlestick fig. 13, No. 6, belongs to this series apparently. 
It is of foreign manufacture, perhaps Dutch, as a similar specimen 
was recently observed in Dordrecht. It probably dates from about 
1710. 

Under dates from 1683 to 1756 there does not occur in the card-index 
a single illustration of a silver candlestick with a completely square 
base. In 1756 this form makes its appearance (fig. 18, No. 1), and thence- 
forward for thirty years such is the prevailing type. Out of forty-four 
illustrations of silver examples in the index between the years 1756 
and 1785, thirty-one are of candlesticks with square bases. At first the 
bases are flat, with a moulded or gadrooned edge (fig. 18, Nos. 4 and 8, 
in silver ; fig. 13, No. 3, in brass) ; the brass candlesticks with the plain 
squai’e bases (fig. 14, Nos. 1 and 3) belong also probably to a date in 
the middle of the century. When, later, in certain cases, the stem, a 
plain or fluted column, assumed a more developed architectural character, 
the base was stepped or rose in a dome (fig. 18, No. 6, 17.59-60), until, 
finally, we find the architectural analogy complete with a plinth and 
capital (fig. 18, No. 6 (1759-60), No. 7 (1760), No. 9 (1762), and No. 10 (1766)). 
Although among the square-based silver candlesticks the architectural 
stem seems to have been preferred, there is also a handsome baluster- 
stemmed form which appears as early as 1756 (fig. 18, No. 4), and of 
which I have a record as late as 1770. In the last quarter of the 
century the styles in silver rapidly deteriorate. The simple lines that 
lent dignity and grace to earlier forms are vitiated by meretricious 
enrichment in the shape of swags, garlands, rams’ heads, gadroons, etc., 
and there is a marked tendency towards clumsier shapes. Oval and 
oblong bases make their appearance and pass into the nineteenth 
century, where I do not propo.se to follow them. 

In candlesticks of brass the main features of the silver models were 
closely followed, though the stems of the former were seldom, if ever, 
enriched with ornament. Certain styles of stem, moreover, had no silver 
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analogues, and appear to have belonged exclusively to the candlesticks 
of common use. Such are fig. 16, Nos. 1, 2, and 5 , which show examples 
with round bases and baluster stems. 

With neither hall-marks nor picture illustrations to guide us, it is 



1 2 3 4 5 



6 7 8 9 10 11 

Fig. 14. Candlesticks of the 18th Century. 

extremely difficult to date such specimens as those last mentioned with 
accuracy. There is, however, a constructive feature which affords a clue 
and permits a distinction to be drawn at least between those which 
belong to the last twenty or thirty years of the century and those of an 
earlier date. 

Previously I have mentioned that in the closing years of the seven- 
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teenth century a change was brought about in the process of manu- 
facture from the production of a stem east solid and afterwards turned 




Pig. 15. Candlesticks of tlie late 18th and early 19th Centuries. 


on a lathe, to that of a hollow stem cast in two halves which were 
subsequently brazed together. The change which we have now to con- 
sider is one from that bi-valve process to an ordinary core-casting, by 

which the stem and nozzle were produced complete in one. Once this 
VOL. LX. 1 A 
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step was attained, the saving in labour must have been so considerable 
that any return to the former method was out of the question. I have 
not been able to ascertain actually the date when this change first 
occurred, but from the existence of specimens of brass candlesticks 
fashioned in both methods, which have analogies in datable examples 
in Sheffield plate, it is evident that it must have occurred about the 
year 1780. Such a Sheffield plate form, illustrated by fig. 14, No. 6, is 
dated 1775,i and is found in bi-ass fashioned by either method, whereas 
the candlestick fig. 14, No. 11, ^ also a Sheffield plate form, dated 1778-88, 

I have only observed produced by a core-casting. Allowing for a slight 
precedence to the Sheffield plate over brass, 1 / 80 cannot be a date v'ery 
remote from that of the change. But this is not the only brass candle- 
stick which is met with fashioned in both ways. Fig. 14, Nos. 2 and 4, 
and fig. 15, Nos. 6 and 9, show the type of candlestick which is the 
most prevalent of the eighteenth-century forms to be met witb at the 
present day, and its introduction is approximately dated in 1774 by the 
silver analogue bearing the hall-mark of that year (fig. 18, No. 12). The 
features of the type consist of a shaft formed with a tall inverted cone 
on a high domed foot and a circular base. Of these, fig. 14, Nos. 2, 4, 
and 10, and fig. 15, No. 9, have been cast in two halves as regards the 
stems and nozzles, while fig. 1.5, No. 6, is a single core-casting for these 
parts, the base in both instances being of separate construction. A close 
scrutiny, however, of various examples of both kinds reveals certain 
distinguishing features of design, for whereas the earlier specimens 
show arotind the edge of the base almost invariably either an incised 
line or a single cavetto moulding, the latter are distinguished by 
multiple mouldings on the base and foot, showing the tendency so 
noticeable towards the end of the century to over-elaboration. I 
have only met with one oval-based candlestick cast in two halves 
(fig. 15, No. 5), and it is also of this type. 

Another type (fig. 14, Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10) shows a close affinity to the 
foregoing, but differing in being fashioned with a square base and a 
pyramidal foot, and a tapering shaft either square or round in section 
generally fluted. As the stem in this variety is always a single core- 
casting, we may assume its date to be well towards the close of the 
century. From the numbers to be met with there can be little doubt 
also that this and its analogous type had a vogue which carried it well 
into the nineteenth century. Fig. 16, Nos. 6, 7, and 10, show late forms of 
bases. The stem of each of these .specimens is formed of a single casting 
and, consequently, they must be dated subsequent to 1780 or thereabout. 

* Bradbury's A History of Old Sheffield Plate, p. 402. 

' Ibid., p. 230. 
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Fig. 14, No. 5, cast in one piece, except the base, is a late example 
of a square-based candlestick, of which fig. 14, Nos. 1 and 3, illustrate 
the early forms. 



1 2 3 4 6 



6 7 8 9 10 11 

Fig. 16. Candlesticks of the late 18th and early 19th Centuries. 

The pair of candlesticks, fig. 15, Nos. 1 and 4, both cast in the late 
method, seem to be clumsy derivatives of the form shown by fig. 16, 
No. 2, which probably dates from about 1760. The candlestick repre- 
sented by fig. 16, No. 9, seems to be a similar derivative. It is a late 
casting and has an oblong base — a feature never found with the earlier 









Fig. 18. Types of silver candlesticks, the dates given being those of the earliest hall-marks 

found applicable to each form. 
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style of manufacture. It and another with a similar base (fig. 16, No. 11) 
probably belong to the nineteenth century. Fig. 16, No. 3, is likewise a 
late production, and the form of its stem suggests that it, too, is a late 
derivative of fig. 16, No. 2, through fig. 15, Nos. 1 and 3. Fig. 16, No. 8, 
shows a telescope candlestick of a Sheffield plate form, and as such is 
datable to about 1810. 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum for permission to repro- 
duce a photograph of a seventeenth-century candlestick (fig. 3, No. 4) ; to 
the Director of the Musee Cluny in Pai’is for kindly supplying me with a 
photograph of the early socket candlestick (fig. 1, No. 2), and for allow- 
ing me to reproduce it; to the Librarian and Curator of the Guildhall 
Museum, London, for permitting me to reproduce photographs of two 
early candlesticks (fig. 1, Nos. 1 and 4) in that Museum ; to Dr John 
Stephenson of the Zoological Department of the University of 
Edinburgh for valuable references from Persian literature regarding 
the use of wax candles; and to Mr Rowatt, Keeper of the Techno- 
logical Department of the Royal Scottish Museum, for assistance in 
regard to technical details. 
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Monday, 8 th March 1926. 

GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt., 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

George Blair, 4 Kiiinoul Place, Glasgow, W. 2. 

Archibald Fairbairn, Wellwood. Muirkirk, Ayrshire. 

Louis Sinclair Gray, Superintendent H.M. Stationery Office, 47a George 
Street, and Caledonian United Service Club. Edinburgh, 

Ian C. Hannah, M.A., F.S.A., The Whim, Lamancha, Peeblesshire. 

William Fraser Anderson Kinnear, Colebrooke, Milngavie. 

James Leitch, Crawriggs, Lenzie. 

Rev. Andrew Colquhoun M.vcLe.an, The Manse, Contin, Ross-shire. 

John Shanks, Lic.R.I.B.A., F.I.Archts.(Seot.), Strathyre, Kirkintilloch. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By the Provost and Town Council of Kirkwall. 

Funeral Crosier-head, Paten, and Chalice of Lead, and fragments of 
Gold Threads, found in a grave in the Choir of St Magnus Cathedral, 
Kirkwall, in February 1924 : — 

The Crosier-head and its socket are cut out of a single sheet of 
lead, inch thick, the head measuring inches in diameter 
and the socket inches in length. The head, which is circular, 
is rudely pierced so as to form a cross pattee within a broad, flat 
ring, ornamented on the one side by double concentric lines 
round the outer and inner margins, and round the interspaces 
between the arms, the socket being turned over to this side. 
The opposite side of the head is similarly decorated, with the 
addition of another pair of concentric lines half-way between 
the marginal lines. The socket is corroded away in parts. 

The Paten is of flat, circular shape, and measures 5 inches in 
diameter. It is ornamented on the- upper side by a quatrefoil 
of double lines within double concentric circles, of which another 
pair is drawn round the margin; the object is imperfect on 
one side through corrosion of the metal. 
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Of the Chalice, only part of the bowl remains. It measures about 
4 inches in diameter and 1 inch in depth. A considerable part 
of one side has decayed, and there is now no stem or foot, 
although it seems once to have had a stand. 

Fragments of Threads of Gold, and pieces of a root or twig coated 
with a deposit of lead. (See Proceedings, vol. lix. p. 242, fig. 2.) 

(2) By T. W. Dewar of Harperfield, F.S.A.Scot. 

Thirteen Communion Tokens — St Andrews, Deerness, 1807 ; Edin- 
burgh, West St Giles ; Inveraray, Brook ,525 and 1835 ; Lesmahagow, 1806 ; 
Kirkintilloch, 1829; Kilmarnock, High Church, 1842; Forfar, 1855; Kirk- 
wall, St Magnus ; Lochgelly Associate Congregation, 1772 ; Hawick, 
Orrock Place Associate Congregation, 1768 ; Auchterarder, 1815 ; and one 
unidentified. 

(3) By the Representatives of the late James Green Kinna, 

Masonfield, through Andrew M‘Cormick, F.S.A.Scot. 

Three Communion Tokens — Minnigaff, Brook 818 and 1808, and 
Penninghame, 1808. 

(4) By John M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Four Pigmy Implements from Dryburgh; one of crescentic shape, 
measures f inch by I inch, and is made of light grey flint; two are 
triangular in form and measure inch by inch and inch by inch 
respectively, of black flint and black chert; and the fourth, which is 
pointed, and measures inch by | inch, is of grey chert. 

(5) By E. Drummond Young, F.S.A.Scot. 

Four Penannular Armlets from Northern Nigeria, three being made 
of tin and one of copper. 

(6) By Miss A. Evans, Boulder Cottage, Trevone, Padstow, Coi-nwall. 

Communion Token, Free St Leonard’s, Perth, 184.3. 

(7) By John W. M. Loney, F.S.A.Scot. 

Shackle or Leg-iron, consisting of a bow attached to a chain of seven 
links with a swivel at the end, the bow being closed by inserting a link 
on the one side through a ring on the other, and locking the first with a 
padlock, which is wanting. Found in digging a drain on the site of the 
old castle of Redbraes, Polwarth, Berwickshire. 

Patten Frame of Iron, consisting of an oval ring, measuring 4| inches 
by inches, attached to an angled iron plate at each end, which, in turn. 
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was fixed to the sole of the shoe, thus keeping it 1 inch off the ground. 
Found nearly fifty years ago in the Fish Pond at Marchmont, Polwarth, 
Berwickshire. 

Northumbrian Knitting-stick, measuring inches long, the ogee- 
shaped end for fixing it in the waist-belt ornamented with foliaceous 
designs on the outside, and the socket-end shod with a ferrule of white 
metal. 

Lucky Stone or Amulet, in the form of an irregular, oval, waterworn 
pebble of basalt, measuring 2| inches by inch by inch, from 
Polwarth, Berwickshire. 

The following purchases for the Museum were intimated : — 

Bow Drill, consisting of a bow, spindle, and oval breastplate of iron. 
The bow has evidently been made from the blade of a rapier or small 
sword, as the remains of the word “ Solingen ” can still be traced on 
it. From Monti*ose. 

Old Glass Flagon with globular body, measuring 12| inches in height, 
the neck being Ig inches long and the body 8f inches in diameter, from 
Lasswade. 

Donations of Books, etc., to the Library: — 

(1) By John A. Stewart, F.S.A.Scot., the Joint Author. 

The Story of the Scottish Flag. By William M‘Millan, Ph.D., and 
John A. Stewart. 

(2) By Rev. John Stirton, B.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Crathie and Braemar : A History of the United Parish. Aberdeen, 
1925. 

(3) By E. S. Reid Tait, F.S.A.Scot., the Editor. 

The Statistical Account of Shetland, 1791-1799. By Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. Lerwick, 1925. 

(4) By David Murray, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Hunter Memorial in the University Grounds, Glasgow. Reprinted 
from the “Glasgow Medical Journal,” July 1925. 

The Streets of Glasgow and their Story. An Address to the Old 
Glasgow Club. By the Donor. 

(5) By Michael C. Andrews, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.G.S., F.R.S.A.I., 

F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Mediseval Maps. 
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(6) By Rev. Douglas G. Barron, O.B.E., D.D., F.S.A.Scot., the 

Author. 

The Castle of Dunnottar and its History. 

(7) By John Bruce, Vice-President. 

Portfolio of Drawings (8 inches by 12 inches), in pencil, of landscape 
and architectural subjects, made during a tour in Scotland, in 1789, by 
Joseph Farrington, R.A. 

The purchase of the following books for the Library was intimated : — 

The Dawn of European Civilization. By V. Gordon Childe, B.Litt. 
(Oxon.). London, 1925. 

Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs. Collected by the 
late Gavin Greig, and edited by Alexander Keith. 

The following Communications wei'e read : — 


I. 

NOTE ON THREE METAL MATRICES OF SEALS (OP APPARENTLY THE 
13TH CENTURY OR THEREBY) IN THE NATIONAL :MUSEUM OP 
ANTIQUITIES, WHICH BEAR THE EMBLEM OP THE STAG-HEAD 
CABOSSED, By J. H. STEVENSON, Marchmont Herald, P.S.A.Scot. 

The three seals to which this Note refers are interesting, apart from 
their antiquity, as representatives of a class in which the stag-head 
cabossed — their principal as well as common feature — is 
accompanied with a lesser figure of one kind or another 
between the stag’s horns. The combinations produced 
appear, in consideration of the period of the seals, to raise 
the question whether they had meanings in themselves in 
all cases, as they had in some. 

The first of the seals to be mentioned, the seal of Ralph 
Westhouse (N.M.45 in the Museum Catalogue), is also the 
largest of the three. It consists of a copper disc 1 inch in 
diameter and about J inch thick. It has a small projection 
on the back, behind the upper part of the device which 
is on its face, to serve as a handle, and, at the same time, 
a guide to ensure the right directing of the seal when an 
impression of it is to be made (fig. 1). The figure between the horns of 
the stag in this case seems to us to be meant for a C7‘oss-crosslet fitchy. 



Fig. 1. 

Seal of Ralph 
Westhouse. 
(Side view.) 
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Fig. 2. Imprehsion of Seal of 
Ralph AVp.sthouse. 


not standing on the stag’s head, hut on what might be called a small bar 
tapered at the ends above it.^ Round the outer edge of the seal, between 
the usual concentric lines, is the legend: S' RAVDVLFI WASTEhVSE 
(fig. 2). The Minute of the gift of the seal to the 
Society does not add much to our information 
about it, save that at the time, the word which we 
now read “Wastehuse” was read “ Wastebuse.” 

It records, under date June 12, 178-1, the gift by 
Lieutenant Symes of the Marines, of “No. 690. 

An ancient copper seal on which is a buck’s head 
cabossed; inscription, S. Raudulfi Wastebuse.” 

The late Henry Laing, followed by Dr Birch the 
compiler of the Catalogue of the Seals in the 
British Museum, identified the word Wastehouse 
with Waterhouse (B.M. Cat. of Seals, No. 17209), 
but upon what authority neither of them says. 

The second seal is shaped as a pendant, not dissimilar from the fob 
seal of a later age. It has a circular face, and its eight-sided shank 
which rises from its back tapers neck-like towards a small head which is 
perforated with an eyelet (fig. 3). The face of the seal is fractionally less 
than inch in diameter, and the height of the seal from its face to the 

end of the shank is fractionally above 
that measurement. The figure be- 
tween the horns in this case is a rabbit, 
or perhaps a hare or a leveret in a 
crouching position, with its ears, 
which are very long, laid over its back 
(fig. 4). Round the whole, between two 
concentric circles of small dots, is the 
legend. S' NICOLAI DE GALWAY. 
The seal, which in the catalogue is 
N.M. 32, “ from Dumfries, Treasure 
Trove, 1882,” is of silver. 

The last of the seals to be mentioned, because most lately discovered, 
was found at Epsom in 1924, in the garden of Mrs. Campbell-Brown, at 
Culbourne House. [At the date at which this notice of the seal was 
read to the Society, Mrs Brown had kindly sent it down for the Society’s 
inspection, owing to the identity of its principal bearing with the caber 
feiclh of Clan Mackenzie. She has since added to her kindness by 





Figs. 3 and i. Seal of Nicolas de Galway. 


‘ Mr J. S. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monuments, doubts the identification of the 
figure on the seal as a cross-crosslet, and he may be right ; but our trouble is to think of anything 
that it is more likely to have been meant for. 
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presenting the seal to the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities, where 
it forms a valuable addition to the series of seals of its sort and date.]^ 
The seal is about if inch from its face to the end of its shank— a shank 
which is similar in its style to that of the seal last mentioned. The face 
is of the unusual form of a shield, and is inch from the chief to the 
base of the shield by jf inch across (fig. 5). The metal is brass ; and the 
seal, like the other two, has the appearance of a casting, not so fine in 
workmanship, perhaps, as the silver seal, but considerably finer than 
the copper. In this case, the device between the antlers consists of two 
right hands, the one grasping the other, placed fessways (fig. 6). The 
wrists are in close-fitting sleeves. In a panel, which might in heraldic 


1 

Fig.s. 5 and 6. Seal found at Epsom. 

phraseology be called a chief from its position along the top of the 
shield, is a row of five rather rudely formed characters, some, at least, 
of which are Lombardic letters. They presumably compose a Avord, but 
what AVord has not yet been made out. Perhaps the accompanying 
photographic illustration may assist. All that can be said for the 
present is that the word appears to be at the most a motto and not the 
OAvner’s name. On that account, the seal may be considered to haA^e 
been meant for a counter-seal rather than a principal seal. And to that 
conclusion the shape of the seal to some extent assists : deviations from 
the customary round or oval shape for a seal were more frequent in 
counter-seals than in others. 

The interest of these seals to us at the present moment lies in their 
bearings. But it should be said in passing, that I haA^e not as yet 
identified any of the persons for whose use they were made. Waste- 
house occurs as a surname of considerable antiquity in England; but 
the arms borne by persons of the name Avhich occur in the books have, 

1 AV^e have also to thank Mr H. C. Alston, of 69 Cornhill, London, who has corresponded with 
us on behalf of Mrs Campbell-Brown in the matter. 
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so far as I have seen, nothing of the bearings of the seal in them. An 
English family of the name of Wastead, sometimes spelt Welstede, 
has borne a stag-head cabossed, but it is doubtful if the surname is a 
sufficient foundation for any conclusion of the existence of a common 
kindred. 

“Nicolas de Galway” may be assumed, on account of the locality in 
which his seal was found, to stand for Nicolas de Galloicay — the more 
modern form of the word which in earlier times was variously spelt 
Galway, Gauway, Galwaia, Galweitha, etc. He was probably a priest, 
taking his surname from the place at which he entered the church. In 
the next century the Archdeacon of Whithorn was Magister Gilhertus de 
Galvidia (c. a.d. 1322-1325, Gt. Seal Reg., vol. i. App. I., No. 22). The 
bearings on the seal have, of course, nothing to indicate any relationship 
to the ancient house of the lords of that territory. 

In the absence of even a name in the case of the Epsom seal, its 
identification is most unlikely. Perhaps, as also with the other seals, 
the illustration of it in the Society’s Proceedings may result in an 
identification of it; but, so far, no impression of any one of the three 
has been found attached to any document. 

The question then. What are the meanings which lie in their bear- 
ings, and whether the separate devices, of which the stag-head is one, 
are to be considered as combined devices of which the stag’s head is 
only a part ? is left to theory and speculation, and probably in no case 
is to be determined as a thing of certainty. 

The primary interest of a shield or a seal belonging to any much later 
date is genealogical, even though it may bear a possibly emblematic 
device on it, that device being there presumably to exhibit the wearer 
as the son of the man who had worn the same cognizance in the genera- 
tion before. But when we get back to the first man of his race who 
wore a particular badge, the question is. Why did he select that badge ? 
In an age when all the things of visible nature — and many things 
artificial too, for that part of it — were held to be emblems of things 
invisible, the question was not whether a man’s chosen badge was an 
emblem of anything, but, what was it the emblem of ? The question is, 
of course, easy to ask ; yet what the answer is, we in our day, and being 
of our kind, may very often neither know nor be able to imagine. In 
cases, it may be, our search is for a meaning which was never meant to 
be apparent, because the man who chose the bearings was not concerned 
that everybody should divine exactly what they meant to him. In many 
cases also, the incentive to penetrate into his secret — if it was a secret- 
may not be itself apparent; but the stag-head, from its recurrences on 
many seals, both by itself and with other bearings between its horns, 
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prompts the questions, what did the stag-head when alone stand for? 
and what, if anything in addition, did the composed or compound devices, 
the stag-head with one or other of these other figures placed between its 
horns, signify ? It is true that the widespread antlers of a stag’s head 
which is face-front in its position might be thought to actually invite 
the insertion of something or other to fill the space left vacant between 
them. But it has never been considered in either ancient or modern 
heraldry to be necessary to fill that space; and in the times of which 
we are speaking, if a space on a seal or a shield was filled with anything, 
it was filled, we seem to be entitled to assume, with something which 
had a meaning. 

In the year 1296 and thereby, the Stag-head cabossed is the sole bearing 
of such seals as that of Hugh de Fotheringham (Laing, ii. 376) ; but 
in most cases of that early date the head is found, as in the seals before 
us, with a figure of something else between its horns. Of these the cross 
with its varieties is the most common. The plain cross appears thus, 
in 1296, on the seal of John de Stuyse — there seems to be a doubt 
about the spelling of his name {Homage Roll ; Laing, ii. 94.5) in 1296 ; 
while the cross-crosslet appears on the seal of Peter Aurgot (Laing, ii. 
56), and the crucifix on the seal of William De Yethan {Homage Roll; 
Laing, ii. 996). 

There is a probable explanation of the occurrence of the crucifix, 
namely, that it is a commemoration of the legendary apparition to 
Placidus, afterwards St Eustace, or the similar legend of the same 
apparition to St Hubert. The legend of Placidus is well known. One 
day, while he was still a pagan, he was hunting in the forest, and when 
pursuing a stag of extraordinary size the animal turned and faced 
him, and he perceived that between its horns was a great image of the 
Saviour hanging on the cross, “whence came a voice bidding him to 
follow life eternal.” Placidus was immediately converted to Christianity, 
The legend of St Hubert narrates that though nominally a Christian he 
was a worldling, and that when hunting in the forest on a Good Friday 
he was confronted by a similar apparition, rebuked with severity, and at 
once converted from all his worldly pursuits. It should be added that St 
Hubert, who died in a.d. 727, was buried in the forest of the Ardennes. 
These legends, though neither of them as early as the saint whom it 
concerns, are both of them earlier than any of the seals which we are 
concerned with. Placidus of the first legend was a military commander 
under the Emperor Trajan ; he therefore belonged to the first and second 
centuries. But the legend pertains, in the judgement of Baring-Gould, to 
the period — some centuries later — of the controversy with the Iconoclasts, 
when it was “probably composed for polemical purposes” (Baring 
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Gould, Lives of the Saints ; November, p. 73). It was originally written in 
Greek and may belong to the seventh century. 

St Eustace was taken for a patron by hunters, but so also was St 
Hubert, and, if we may continue to follow the author just quoted, it was 
in order to account for that patronage of his “ that the story of the 
miraculous conversion of St Eustace was foisted” into his history. It 
may be, however, that the attribution of the experience of St Eustace 
to St Hubert was due in part to ignorance, for there is no doubt that 
great confusion existed, and still exists in some respects, regarding these 
saints. As Baring-Gould himself points out, St Hubert is frequently 
called St Eustace ; and actually, at York and Salisbury, he was entered, 
on his proper day, November 3rd, as St Eustace. If Mrs Jameson 
(Sacred and Legendary Art, ii. 794) is right that in the mediaeval 
pictures of these saints St Eustace is always represented as an ancient 
Roman soldier, or armed as a knight, and St Hubert is dressed as a 
hunter, the famous picture by Albert Diirer, which is most frequently 
entitled the Conversion of St Eustace, ought to be called the Conversion 
of St Hubert. In any case, however, the stag-head with the crucifix 
between its horns as the device on a twelfth or thirteenth century seal is 
probably an allusion to the legend of one or other of these particular 
saints — St Eustace or St Hubert — rather than an emblem of any religious 
idea of a general sort. 

It may be that the device of the simple cross between the horns of a 
stag was similarly derived from the legend of John de la Matha and 
Felix de Valois an anchorite at Cerfroid (Cervuvi frigidum in territorio 
Maldensi), that a stag having a cross of red and blue colours between its 
horns appeared to them on a day as they sat by a spring. That 
apparition is related to have been one of three successive intimations 
made to John that he should found the Order of Trinitarians (the Red 
Friars), and that the badge of the order should be a cross of the colours 
red and blue. The order was founded in 1198, and received a papal 
confirmation in 1246. The story of the cross of red and blue may be 
supposed to have been public property soon after the last-mentioned 
date. 

It should be said in passing that the legend of the stag and St David 
of Scotland, though it pretends to relate to an occurrence of the year 
1128, was presumably not invented till long after the date of the latest 
of the seals with which we are at present concerned. The question, 
therefore, whether the stag in that instance had a cross or a crucifix 
between its antlers — i.e. whether it belonged to the first or the second 
group — need not be discussed here. 

So far as I am aware, no similar legends exist to explain the 
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conjunction of any particular figures, other than the cross or crucifix, with 
the stag-head.* In attempting, then, to arrive at any comprehension of 
such devices as those on the seal of Nicolas de Galway found at 
Dumfries, and the seal just found at Epsom, we are obliged to inquire 
at the very outset concerning the separate symbolisms of the several 
figures which they contain, and may begin with that of the stag-head 
the common feature of them all. The problem of the presence of the 
stag-head on a seal of the thirteenth century is simpler than the 
problem of its presence on the seals of later times, when owing to 
a variety of circumstances — among them the existence of inherited 
badges — original moral and religious significations of badges were apt 
to be forgotten, badges were selected for all sorts of reasons, and 
secular legends were being invented to account for things the earlier 
sacred meanings of which had been lost or had lost their savour.^ 

There is no doubt that as early as the fourth century, and perhaps 
earlier, the stag had been adopted as a religious emblem. At first, if 
we may begin with the wall-paintings in the Catacombs of Rome, it 
was an emblem of the soul’s thirst for God. “ As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul 
thirsteth for God” (Ps. xlii. 1, 2). But according to the Physiologus of 
about the same date, if we may depend upon the Latin translation of 
it, of the end of the fifth century, the myth of the enmity between the 
hart and all serpents was already being formulated. The hart thus 
became at a very early date a symbol of our Lord Himself ; and that 
symbolism was recognised generally in subsequent Bestiaries. “By 
the stag rightly we understand Jesus Christ,” says Philip de Thaun 
about A.D. 1120 (Cahier, Melanges d’Archceologie, iii. 266, 267 ; Philip de 
Thaun, Bestiary, Wright’s edition, London, 1841, p. 86, note). The fre- 
quent occurrence of the stag-head on seals of the thirteenth century 
and thereabout appears, therefore, to be sufficiently accounted for; 
and this reading provides, also, an explanation of the association of the 
stag-head with the other figures which are placed between its horns, 
and which have symbolisms of their own. The rabbit — if it is a rabbit 
which appears on the seal of Nicolas of Galway — was, of course, an 
animal which was found in the Scriptures. The conies were a feeble 
folk, beholden for their safety to the rocks, among which they had the 


* It is doubtful if the cross-crosslet fltcliy should be considered separately from the plain 
long cross. The Holyrood cross is sometimes represented as the one and sometimes as the 
other. 

“ The stag-head cabossed was held by the heralds of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to represent a stag in the act of charging; but the Thanes of Cawdor and the Mackenzies of 
Kintail pretty certainly had borne their several devices centuries before the invention— possibly 
by Sir George Mackenzie of Tarbat — of the stag which charged King Robert the Bruce. 
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wisdom to dwell (Ps. civ. 18; Prov. xxx. 26). The hare, which was one 
of the beasts fabled to sleep with its eyes open, was an emblem of 
vigilance (Camerarius, Syrnholonnn, Cent, iv., Ixxiii.). The seal of Mary 
of Arncapel, now Ardincaple (?) (a detached seal in the Record Office, 
London, which once very possibly belonged to a Homage Roll of 1296 ; 
Laing, ii. p. 49) bears a stag-head cabossed, between the horns of which 
are a dog and a fleur-de-lis. These being, respectively, accepted emblems 
of loyalty and purity, are presumably there with these meanings. 

The device of the hands which appears in the Epsom seal belongs 
to another class, perhaps ; but it too, whichever way we read it, has 
its symbolism. In French heraldry, it is known as une Foi,^ and has 
the corresponding name in the heraldry of Italy, though it has no 
special name assigned to it in the heraldries of Great Britain. In the 
words of Conte Guelfo Guelfl, it is a .symbol of sworn faith, unalterable 
friendship, mutual assistance, union, reconciliation, or the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace (Vocubulario ArahUco, 1897, p. 109). Nisbet, writing 
in 1722, describes it similarly, but gives no Scottish example of it ; the 
crest assigned to Nova Scotia, probably before 1625, but recorded in the 
present Lyon Register only between 1808 and 1810, is, however, a case 
in point. The motto which accompanies it is Munst hcec et altera 
vincit. Nisbet mentions, among other continental cases, a medal struck 
on the occasion of the union of the Swiss Cantons, which bore on it 
the Foi along with the words, Unio Inseparabilis {System of Heraldry, 
2nd ed., i. 264). Pap worth enumerates several English cases of the 
device with the hands in fess— the normal position for the device in 
heraldry— and in other positions : as in the arms of Purefoy, De la Foy, 
Altrue, etc. {British Armorkds, p. 906). 

While two hands grasping each other, as they do in the crest of 
Nova Scotia, are a symbol of mutual faith and trust, one hand grasp- 
ing another which is passive is the symbol, rather, of the promise 
of a vassal tendered to his lord. The device on the Epsom seal seems 
to be of the latter kind ; and it is notewoi-thy that the device is essen- 
tially the same in Rietstap’s engraving of the arms of the French house 
of Crespy le Prince {Armorial General, PI. I., fig. 37). The verbal blason 
attached to the illustration terms the device, nevertheless, tme Foi. 

Here, then, are a considerable number and variety of objects or 
devices, each of them having a symbolism or an emblematic meaning 
natural to it in the circumstances, and each of them placed within, as 
it were, the environment of the antlers of the stag. If the line of 

' The term une Foi was extended to a ring, at one time in fashion, which was made to 
appear as if it were a band of metal the ends of which, shaped like hands, grasped each 
other.— Cotgrave, I>ictionarie, 1632, s.v. Foy. 
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thought which has here heen pursued is right the seals are to he 
read according to the art of their period, as essays in Christian 
symholism ; the rabhit resting composedly, surrounded by the attires 
of the stag, may be taken as the symbol of acknowledgment of weak- 
ness, but trust in God as a refuge. The hare in the same position may 
be a reminder that it is the duty of the waiting servant to watch. 
The Epsom seal, in the same way, bears the symbol of a plighting of 
faith in presence of God ; the undertaking made under that seal was 
thus certainly to be fulfilled, as a vow to the Lord. 

Several thirteenth-century seals exist in which the figure between 
the horns is the armorial shield of the person whose seal it is. The 
earliest example of this which we have found is the seal used by John de 
Laundel, son of William de Laundel of Teviotdale, about the year 1224 
(Laing, i. 479 ; Macdonald, 1.544). It is followed, about 1296, by the seal of 
William de Balliol (Laing, ii. 76 ; Macdonald, 92),’ and the counter-seal of 
Malcolm, Earl of Lennox (Laing, i. 485; Macdonald, 1596a).^ According 
to the canon of interpretation which we have accepted, the device is a 
declaration or acknowledgment of entire devotion to the divine Lord. 

If, again, this line of consideration can be followed thus far, the 
further question arises, whether the devices of the cross, the cross- 
crosslet, and the crucifix between the antlers do, indeed, owe nothing 
to the earlier idea of the symbolism of the stag. While the apostles 
and martyrs were distinguished in general, in representations of them, 
by their being accompanied by the instruments of their office or their 
suffering, and our Lord, when represented in the form of a man, was 
accompanied by some emblem of the cross, it is natural to speculate 
whether the cross between the horns of the stag was not originally an 
emblem of the Redeemer and nothing else, a thing by itself, and of 
immeasurably greater dignity than the commemoration of the miracu- 
lous arrest of any mere individual sinner, however celebrated a saint 
he in consequence became. Also that the cross was probably the earliest 
emblematic combination of which the stag-head formed a part. 

‘ It is perhaps not permissible to reckon de Laundel and de Bailiol in this context as two 
distinct houses, seeing that the “ toom tabard ’’ appears as the coat of arms on the seals of both 
of them. 

^ Dr Birch {Brit. Mus. Cat. of Seals, 16167) suggests that the stag-head on the last-men- 
tioned seal was introduced into it in reference to the erection by Royal Charter of a large 
tract of land in the earldom of Lennox into a free forest in 1272. The suggestion seems 
to assume ideas which were more in consonance with the heraldry of the fifteenth century 
than the thirteenth. In an earlier volume of the British Museuvi Catalogue Dr Birch 
records that the seal of the Joint Justiciars in Eyre of the English Forests citra Trenthnm 
in 1197 (seal No. 6792) bore a shield of the Justiciars’ arms marshalled with each other pale- 
ways, placed between the attires of a stag-head cabossed. There the stag-head is clearly an 
allusion to the forests. The stag had lost its symbolism ; but that it had done so two 
hundred years earlier would be difficult to maintain. 
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II. 

ROMAN SIGNAL STATIONS ON THE EAST COAST. 
By P. G. SIMPSON, Honorary Fellow. 


III. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INCHCOLM ABBEY. 

By J. WILSON PATERSON. M.V.O.. M.B.E., P.S.A.Scot. 

Before Inchcolm was disfigured by the fortifications erected during 
the war it was perhaps the most beautiful of the islands in the Forth 



Fig. 1. Inchcolm Abbey, before I88il, from the south. 

(fig. 1). The rocky promontories at the east and west tail off and merge 
into a narrow isthmus, forming a natural harbour on the north shore. 
On this narrow strip of land, sheltered from the east and west, stand the 
remains of one of the most interesting buildings in Scotland ; interesting 
not only on account of its historical and romantic associations but also in 
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regard to the buildings themselves, as they constitute, without excep- 
tion, the only monastery extant in Scotland which shows the complete 
arrangement of the establishment (fig. 8). 

Although the edifice is so well preserved it was not previously possible 
— owing to the conversion of the larger portion of the monastic buildings 
into a modern dwelling-house — to determine the extent of the various 
offices or their true function. Reference to the literature on the subject 
does not help matters, as, apart from the historical notes, the description 
of the buildings in the various books is for the most part contradictory 
and unconvincing. It was not until 1924, when the Earl of Moray placed 
the remains under the guardianship of H.M. Commissioners of Works, 
that it was possible to remove the modeim works and make an exhaustive 
study of the buildings. It is my purpose to lay before you the result of 
the investigation, and with the aid of carefully prepared plans to ti-ace 
the development of the monastery from its foundation in 1123 to its 
dissolution in the 16th century. The many alterations and modern 
repairs made it no easy matter to detect the original work ; the plans, 
however, are in no sense conjectural but are prepared from actual 
evidence found. In defining the dates of the various additions little help 
is obtained from historical records, and only very few of these refer 
directly to the buildings. They are, nevertheless, important, and it is 
expedient to repeat them here. 

A Columban hermit appears to have lived on Inchcolm up to the 12th 
century, and the Scotichronicon narrates^ “that the Abbey owes its 
foundation to Alexander I. who in 1123 was driven ashore on the island 
by a storm, where he and his followers were maintained for three days 
by the hermit who then made Inchcolm his retreat, and who divided 
with them his scanty fare of shell-fish and the milk of one cow. In 
recognition of his safe deliveiy, Alexander founded and endowed a 
monastery and brought to it Augustinian canons from the Abbey he had 
established at Scone. The monastery continued to prosper, and in 1216 
received a large addition to its possessions from Allan Mortimer, 
proprietor of the domain of Aberdour, on the mainland adjoining, who 
purchased the right of interment in the church by bestowing on the 
Abbey one half of his estate.” 

The island has always been celebi'ated as a place of burial, and this 
fact is referred to by Shakespeare in Macbeth in connection with the 
defeat of “Sweno, Norway’s King.” 

“Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed at St Colm's Inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use,” 

* MacGibbon and Ross, The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 308. 
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It is recorded that in 1265, Richard, Bishop of Dunkeld, built the new 
choir at his own expense, and at his death in 1272 his heart was laid in 
the north wall of the new choir.' 

The Abbey was plundered by the English many times in the 14th 
century, and a reference in the Pluscm-den Chronicle relating to an attack 
by Richard II. in 1384 states - : “ But it came to pass that a great bark 
out of his war fleet committed many outrageous ravages on St Columba’s 
island of Eumonia, and entirely stripped the said place both of the 
ornaments of the church and of the furniture of the place ; and 
when the ruffians would have burned down the church and had set 
Are to a house adjoinitig the church^ a .strong wind blew the flames 
back upon them and burned and suffocated them almost all ; and thus 
St Columba by a miracle saved his church from being burned down 
by them.” 

The Chapel of the Blessed Virgin adjoining the choir was founded in 
1402 by the prior, Richard of Aberdeen, and Thomas Crawford, canon 
of Inchcolm.' 

Previous to the Reformation the monastery seemed to have lost its 
importance, and in 1543 Abbot Henry resigned office and the building 
ceased for ever as a religious house. 

There are several interesting allusions to the Abbey in the Act of 
1581,® in which it confirms James Stewart as the first Commendator in 
possession of the “He, Abbay, and Mansioun of Sanctcolmis Insh,” and 
later it states that “ the said Hie with the Abbey, mansioun, dowcot, and 
zairdis thairin may be put to some proffitable vise” in the hands of “the 
said James erll of Murray, his airis and assignais, as their propertie in all 
tym cuming.” 

The earliest of the remains on the island is the little cell reputed to 
have been occupied by the hermit who succoured Alexander I. As this 
structure has already been described in the Proceedings by Sir James Y. 
Simpson only a short description is necessary. It is an irregular stone 
building with a pointed tunnel vault and measures some 19 feet along the 
interior of the north wall and 18 feet 6 inches along the south wall; 
it varies in width from 5 feet at the west end to 6 feet at the east, 
and measures 7 feet 9 inches in height to the apex of the vault. The 

' Scotichronicon, lib. x., c. 30. Since reading the paper a mural chamber 5 feet 8 inches 
long by 1 foot wide and 8 inches deep has been exposed in the position indicated above. 
It appears large for a heart burial, but on the other hand, it is too small for an ordinary 
one (fig. 3). 

’ Alan Reid, Inchcolm Abbey, p. 78. 

“ The italics are mine. 

* MacGibbon and Ross, The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 308. 

“ Alan Reid, Inchcolm Abbey, p. 76. 
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entrance doorway in the south wall is lintelled on the inside, the lintel 
being carried on projecting stones, while there is a rough arch on the 
outside face which possibly connected to a vaulted entrance passage. 
The exterior of the vault is roofed with roughly squared stones. 
The only window is in the east wall, and the jambs are formed in 
single stones the full thickness of the wall, and rest on a thick stone 
sill. The head is formed of a thin stone lintel laid flat. The whole 
cell is built in mortar; this fact as well as the construction of the 
vault with radiating voussoirs is not usual in early Celtic work, and 
it is likely that the cell has been much repaired if not almost entirely 
rebuilt. 

Of the establishment founded by Alexander I. in 1123 nothing remains 
with the exception of the church, and although this has been very 
much altered to suit the later requirements, there is sufficient evidence 
to reconstruct the plan of the building (fig. 9). The church followed 
the usual Norman lines for a small establishment, and consists of a 
nave 33 feet 4 inches long by 19 feet 1 inch wide, having a small 
chancel approximately 21 feet long by 14 feet 7 inches wide. The 
nave has three doorways, the principal being at the west, a smaller 
entrance to the cloister in the south wall, and a still narrower door- 
way in the north wall. Evidence remains of four windows in the 
side walls of the nave. There Avould presumably have been a fifth 
window over the west door, but all traces of this have been removed by 
the later alterations. It is now impossible to determine the position 
of the windows in the chancel, or to trace the details of the chancel 
arch, as the latter was cut away during the 13th-century alteration. 

The only architectural details remaining are a simple splayed plinth 
extending round the whole building; a trigonal string course at the 
wallhead level, which continued across the west gable, and details of 
the west doorway. The jambs of the latter are formed in two orders, 
having a detached nook shaft, with moulded base and cushion cap, the 
square abacus of which extends into the west wall to form the impost 
of the arch moulding. The outer order of the arch is not moulded 
but formed of plain voussoirs. The inner order, which is now mi ssing, 
was also apparently not moulded. The outer jambs of the other two 
doorways are missing, but remains of the arches are left, these being 
formed in two orders of plain voussoirs. The original face work was 
formed of the usual squared ashlar of the period, but this has been 
much repaired and renewed. There is no indication that the nave has 
ever been vaulted. It is possible, however, that the chancel may have 
been, as the interior face of the walls of the latter incline inwards as 
they rise. 
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The first alterations were the addition of a new choir to the east 
of the present chancel, and the straightening up of the south wall 
of the chancel in line with the nave wall, presumably to suit the 
setting out of the first clausti-al buildings (fig. 9). Search has been 
made for traces of the latter, but with the exception of a few stones 
forming the foundations of walls, sufficient evidence has not been 
obtained to justify a reconstruction. It is probable, however, that 
the dorter extended southwards from a position abreast of the old 
chancel, and that the chapter-house extended farther east. No evi- 
dence has been obtained of any buildings on the west side of the 
cloister, other than a raggle or chase cut in the south wall of the 
nave about 15 feet above ground level ; this might indicate the 
presence of a roof over a walk or over a range of buildings, but one 
cannot say definitely. 

The new choir extended eastwards for a distance of 26 feet 6 inches, 
and there remains the evidence of two circular-headed windows in the 
south wall ; similar windows would presumably be repeated on the 
north wall, which is now destroyed. The presence of the windows in 
the south wall tends to confirm that the position of the first claustral 
buildings was to the west of this addition and abreast of the old 
chancel as aforementioned, or, alternatively, that the claustral build- 
ings were only one story high. Later alterations, however, lead the 
evidence in favour of the former position. The external face of this 
choir, like that of the nave, has been much altered, but at the south- 
west angle the original moulded wallhead course is in situ. It should 
be noted that owing to the straightening up of the south wall the axis 
of the choir is set central with the widened portion of the old chancel 
and not with the nave. 

A certain thickening added to the exterior of the south nave 
wall was at first a little difficult to understand, and it appeared to be 
added as an abutment for the later vaults. On closer investigation 
it was found that this thickening was much earlier, and may be 
placed not later than the beginning of the 13th century. It was 
added to stiffen the wall and continue it down to the lowered ground 
level on the south. This thickening has the same weathered appear- 
ance as the lower tower wall, and a similar plinth is carried round 
both. The two top courses form a splayed weathering, which would 
indicate that there were no buildings against it at this period. The 
remains of a circular-headed doorway in this thickening can be 
traced in front of the original south door, but at a much lower 
level. To accommodate this the head of the Norman door was 
lowered by inserting lintels at the new level, and filling up the 
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intervening space. This lowering was no doubt done to suit the le^ el 
of the cloister. 

As already pointed out, the monastery continued to prosper, and 
received large additions in 1216. It is apparent that from this date a 
new lay-out was contemplated, and further buildings were commenced, 
the earlier additions being the erection of the tower and of the 
beautiful chapter-house (fig. 9). The position of the latter and the 
adjoining wall connecting it to the church is peculiar, as it is not set 
at right angles to the church in the usual way. The setting in this 
manner presumes the intention to rebuild the cloister, but owing to 
the existence of previous buildings, possibly the first chapter-house and 
dorter, it was decided to build the new chapter-house before pulling 
down the other buildings. 

The chapter-house is one of the few octagonal chapter-houses in 
Scotland. The mouldings of all caps, bases, window jambs, and vault 
ribs are in the first pointed style. The ribs of the vault have a hollow 
moulding in the centre of each, and spring from round shafts, -i| inches 
in diameter, set in each angle of the apartment. They meet in the 
centre in a carved boss, having a circular hole through which a light 
could be raised or lowered from the room above. The doorway is on 
the west side, and the jambs have detached shafts with caps but no 
bases. Between the shafts the mouldings of the semicircular arch con- 
tinue down the jambs, and stop in an unusual way on a broad splay. 
The outer jambs are less elaborate, and the walls of the later (lith 
centui*y) cloister are built against these. The stone bench round the 
walls is set on a broad step inches above the floor. In the east 
wall the three recessed seats for the abbot, prior, and sub-prior are 
formed, two steps higher than the wall bench, and are enclosed with 
continuous mouldings forming arched heads, and terminating on a 
splay in a similar manner to the door jambs. The chapter-house 
is lit by five windows, the three on the east, south-east, and south 
bays being pointed and moulded ; a smaller one on the north-east bay 
has a plain trefoil arched head in the interior and a simple pointed 
arched head on the exterior. The outer jambs and arch are a later 
insertion, and it is probable that the whole window is an addition, 
while the fifth window in the south-west bay is circular, and idaced 
high up in the head of the bay. 

The north wall of the tower was constructed upon the north wall of 
the first chancel, but the south wall was almost entirely i-ebuilt along 
the line of the straightened wall referred to in the previous alteration. 
The first and later chancel arches were enlarged to form a retrochoir, 
the pulpitum being under the east arch and the rood screen under 
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the west. Surmounting the pulpitum is an arcade of three spans, and 
over the rood screen one of two spans (fig. 2). The tower is 62 feet 
high, surmounted with a parapet carried on typical first pointed 
corbels. The tower rises two stories above the church, each story 
being separated by a string course. The windows in the upper story 
are each formed of two lancets enclosed 
within a round arch mould, having the 
spandrils pierced with simple quatrefoil 
openings. The first story was originally 
lit with a similar but smaller window 
on the north, and by a simple lancet on 
the south side. A doorway through the 
east wall opened into the I’oof of the 
choir. On both the east and west walls 
water tabling is formed for the roofs 
of the choir and the nave, but as there 
is no water tabling on the north and 
south walls, and as these walls have lancet 
windows, it is clear that it was not 
originally intended to provide tran-septs. 

At the south-east corner of the south 
wall is the doorway leading from the 
cloister to the church. The door is first 
pointed in style, having a plain pointed 
arch and a single detached shaft at each 
jamb. In the same wall, and leading 
from the retrochoir, a staircase rises to 
the first floor of the tower. 

The presence of a raggle for a roof in 
the north wall of the tower led to the 
discovery of foundations of a north ti’ansept with an aisle on its west 
side. The raggle continues in an unbroken line across the wall of the 
nave, indicating that the roof of the aisle and transept was in one slope. 
The transept (which is quite distinct from the existing one) was approxi- 
mately 21 feet 6 inches long by 16 feet 6 inches wide, and was presumably 
separated from the aisle by an open arcade as there are indications 
of foundations for a respond and buttress. The aisle is approximately 
19 feet 6 inches long by 10 feet wide, and the west wall being only 7 feet 
3 inches high was comparatively thin, being 2 feet thick. The base course 
is formed of ashlar work, having a very slight splay — | inch wide — 
wrought on the upper edge. This splay apparently continued round 
both the aisle and transept, as a considerable portion still remains on 



Fig. 2. Inchcolm Abbey : the Nave 
and 13tli-ceiitury Rood Screen. 
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the east and west walls. There does not appear to have been any opening 
into the transept from the retrochoir, but there is evidence that access 
was obtained fx’om the nave to the aisle, as the original plinth and wall 
of Norman work have been cut away at this point, but the wall was 
again rebuilt to form a window at a later period. 

From the historical reference we know that Richard, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
erected a new choir towards the end of the 13th century. There is not 

I 



Fig. 3. Inchcolm Abbey: Foundations of Church showing Mural Chamber in Xorth Wall. 


sufficient evidence to show whether he reconstructed the whole of the 
north wall of the Norman choir, but it is clear that he left a portion of the 
south wall (fig. 5). The east end of the new choir was then 61 feet from 
the pulpitum, and it is probable that the latter was also transferred 
east at this time, or shortly afterwards, to suit the new cloister. 

While an endeavour was being made to trace the sedilia of this period, 
a backing was found approximately 14 feet from the east end (fig. 4). 
This backing is covered with plaster upon which a beautiful series of 
figures are painted. Unfortunately the heads of these figures are missing 
owing to the portion of the wall having been removed at some period. 
There are seven figures, two of which are swinging censers. The drawing 
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of the drapery is excellent and is executed principally in line ; black, red 
and yellow colour being employed. At the foot of each vestment 
is a diaper pattern of black lines on a background of red and dark 
grey alternately. The panel, which is 6 feet 2 inches long and 2 feet 
9 inches in height, is in a very good state of preservation, and is a 
splendid example of 13th-century mural decoration. The recess which 
contains the painting is 18 inches deep, and had been built up with 



Fig. 4. Inchcolm Abbey : 13th-century Mural Painting. 


masonry when the Church was extended eastwards in the late 14th or 
15th century. In removing this masonry two other stones, measuring 
approximately 18 inches by 15 inches, covered with similar painting, were 
discovered. In this case the vestment has a diaper pattern of blue lines 
on a light ground. The stones have a small bowtel moulding worked 
on the arris, and appear to have formed part of the jambs or sill of 
the recess. 

During the vainous alterations and extensions made to the church up 
to the end of the 13th century we must assume that the canons occupied 
the 12th-century dorter, as there are no remains which can be identi- 
fied as the 13th-century dorter. The next stage in the development 
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of the establishment appears to have been commenced in the 14th 
century when the enlarged claustral buildings w'ere set out (fig. 10). The 
plan of these buildings is unusual ; firstly, in that the lower story was 
not occupied by cellars but formed one continuous cloister, in place of 
the lean-to roof with an arcade round the cloister garth ; and, secondly, 
the eastern range is not set at right angles to the church. The reason for 
this has already been given when discussing the chapter-house. The 
choir having now been extended towards the east, there was no reason 
why the rood screen and pulpitum should remain where they were. They 
were therefore removed and the old nave and retrochoir were converted 
into the abbot’s house with ambulatory below, barrel vaults being 
inserted in the old nav^e and under the tower (fig. 14). The insertion of 
the vault in the nave certainly preceded the erection of the western 
range of the cloister, as openings with arched heads were carefully 
formed in the new vault in order that the original north and south doors 
could still be used. The latter became blocked when the later cloister 
buildings were built against it. When the vault was inserted two 
windoAvs were formed cutting through the first work, one on the north 
side and one on the south. The presence of the one in the north over- 
looking the aisle of the 13th-century transept Avould indicate that the 
aisle, and possibly the whole north transept, were demolished by this 
date. The transept, however, would serve no useful purpose in this 
position since the choir had been removed eastwards, and a new transept 
or sacristy was provided to the east, but with a projection equal to only 
one bay of the former transept. The A'ault under the tower extends the 
full width of the tower walls, the shafts of the arcades over the rood 
screen and pulpitum being cut through and the upper parts left and 
pinned up from the top of the vault. The spandrils of the arcades were 
also blocked up and formed partition walls in the abbot’s quarters. 
A circular opening 8 feet 8 inches in diameter for bell ropes was left 
in the vault, and the 13th-century doorway to the cloister was partly 
built up to form a narrow windoAv opening. Access to the circular 
stair leading to the upper stories was retained, and a new doorway 
cut through the staircase wall for entry to the new floor formed on 
the top of the vaults. 

The cloister is 12 feet 6 inches wide and vaulted with a continuous 
barrel vault from end to end, and as the A'ault on the south is built into 
that on the east and the vault on the Avest into that on the south the 
sequence of building may be inferred. The vault with its supporting 
wall on the east is built against the dressed stonework of the wall 
adjoining the chapter-house, and is therefore a departure from the 
original plan, and proves that the cloister is later than the 13th-century 
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work. The windows overlooking the cloister garth are round with 
splayed jamb and arch, and those on the eastern and western ranges 
have stone window-seats which are absent in the windows on the 
southern range. In the east wall of the cloister at the south end is a 
doorway leading to the cemetery and an opening in the north wall leads 
to the church. At the junction of the east and south walks are the 
remains of a stone cresset, and almost opposite this, in the south wall, a 
door which was later converted into a water-trough or cistern having a 
channelled stone inlet above to connect to the rain-water pipes and a stone 
outlet basin below. In the east wall of the western range a staircase 
leads to the frater and guest hall above. Opposite the staircase is a 
narrow window, and farther north, in the .same wall, a doorway leads into 
the garden. A new doorway was also cut at the north end to give access 
to the cloister in the old nave. 

In the external angle between the first church and the cloister there 
is a small wing, the lower portion of which is vaulted to carry a lobby 
and garderobe. This wing, however, is of one build with the cloister 
wall, being thoroughly bonded into it. Over the cloister on the eastern 
range is the dorter, which is 62 feet long by 16 feet wide, and covered 
with a lofty pointed tunnel vault. The windows are square-headed on 
the exterior and arched in the interior. In the north wall the round- 
headed window of the Norman choir was now built up, and a doorway cut 
through for access to the night stair to the church. The doorway, 
however, has been altered at a later date (fig. 5). The dormitory does not 
appear to have had originally a day stair to the cloister, and it is 
probable that at first the night stair would serve both purposes, as the 
portion of the church to which the night stair led became part of the 
cloister. Possibly a timber staircase was afterwards erected in the 
cloister ascending to the northmost window of the dorter, as this window 
has been widened and a check cut on the outside jambs for a door. 
The southmost window on the same wall has also been widened, but 
the splayed jambs were reset. In the south wall a large round-headed 
window lit the south end of the dorter, while a smaller window at a 
lower level in the west corner lit the sub-prior’s cubicle. Below the 
large window a doorway leads across a bridge to the reredorter. 
Through the east wall an awkward stair leads to an octagonal apart- 
ment above the chapter-house. This apartment is roofed with a pointed 
tunnel vault, a crude method of covering a room of this shape. It has 
a fireplace and two windows composed of two lancet lights, the smaller 
window having a circular arch mould over, similar to those in the tower. 
The presence of the fireplace (the only one in the canons’ quarters) suggests 
that this was the warming-house. 
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The western range was occupied by the guest hall, to which access was 
obtained from the cloister stair through a round-headed doorway having 
bowtel mould jambs. On the west wall at the south end, almost opposite 
the door to the cloister stair, a similar doorway led to an outside stair 
giving access to the garden. A raggle cut in the external face of the 
west wall indicates that this staircase was covered with a roof. The 
guest hall was lit by two square-headed windows in the west wall and 
two in the east wall. The northmost window in the latter was later 



Fig. 5. Iiichcolm Abbey: View from Xorth-east showing 15th-century 
Night Stair to Dorter. 


built up and converted into a fireplace. A doorway at the north-west 
angle leads to the garderobe and lobby, which in turn give entrance to 
the abbot’s camera formed within the first nave, the early windows 
of the latter being built up and new windows inserted to suit the new 
requirements. The remains of only one window of this period exist. 
The east wall of this apartment is formed by the blocked arcade over 
the rood screen ; a doorway, however, was left in the blocking to give 
access to the room under the tower, through which access is obtained to 
the staircase leading to the cloister below and to the tower above. 

The frater, like the dorter and guest hall, has a pointed tunnel vault, 
and extends the whole length of the southern range. It is entered from 
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the staircase formed in the angle with the western range through a 
round-headed doorway similar to that of the guest hall, in fact, the one 
moulding forms the jamb of each opening. At the east end the high 
table stood on a raised dais, the wall behind being panelled and 
surmounted with a canopy. The chases for the panelling and the lines 
of the canopy can still be traced on the old wall-plaster, and built out 
from the south wall, supported on two piers and an arch, is the frater 



Fig. 6. lucheolm Abbey ; Exterior of Frater and Reredorter. 

pulpit. The platform on which the lectern was placed is 2 feet 9 inches 
above the dais, and reached ^ a short flight of steps formed in the wall. 
The pulpit window is circular-headed, having originally had two orders 
of mouldings, but the inner is now missing. Over the window a semi- 
circular hood mould of deep cavetto section terminates in two carved 
stops (fig. 6). 

The window lighting the high table is square-headed, the jambs are 
splayed and have raggles for glass in the upper half only. The remain- 
ing three windows were pointed and had deep cavetto moulded jambs 
and arches. The internal jambs form a very wide splay, and support 
flat arched soffits. Traces of a circular window in the west gable exist. 
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the detail of the hood mould being similar to that over the pulpit 
window. 

In the first instance the west end of the frater was used as a kitchen, 
the hearth probably being in the centre of the floor, as an opening in the 
vault is suitably placed to act as a smoke vent. In the south wall is the 
usual slop sink at the floor level, and at the west end of the north wall 
a hatch served the guest hall. In the 15th century, when the large 
fireplace was inserted, a partition wall was built to screen off the 
kitchen, and as the hatch was now blocked by the fireplace a new 
doorway was cut between the kitchen and the guest hall. From the 
type of mouldings in the refectory windows, in particular the pulpit 
window and those west of it, it would appear that it was late in the 
century before this portion of the cloister buildings was completed. 

Let us now consider the buildings to the south-east of the cloister 
(fig. 11). The arrangement is at first a little difficult to understand, but on 
closer examination works out in a logical fashion. As we have already 
noted, the doorway in the south wall of the dorter leads to the reredorter. 
The first reredorter was a small rectangular building two stories high, 
and connected to the dorter by a narrow timber bridge, which is quite 
a usual construction. The stumps of the stone corbels supporting the 
bridge can still be seen at the bottom of the jambs of the dorter door- 
way. The reredorter no doubt had a wood floor, and the open drain, 
which is 4 feet 6 inches wide, extended the full width of the chamber. 
Near the base of the south wall are two segmental arched openings 
through which the sea at high tide entered and flushed the drain, a 
perfectly good arrangement. It is evident, however, that at a later 
date silting had taken place, or the level of the tide had receded and 
so failed to reach the drain, with the result that the reredorter had to 
be extended farther south in order to get effective cleansing. This was 
done, and an almost identical arrangement was erected 19 feet farther 
south, and the bridge was replaced by an arch and the dorter extended 
over it (fig. 6). 

It is possible that another reason for the extension of the reredorter 
was to obtain a larger dorter, but as there never was a large establish- 
ment at Inchcolm it is perhaps reasonable to accept the former 
explanation. Even now the sea does not reach the new reredorter 
except at very exceptional tides. 

In the new reredorter a vault carried the floor and another formed 
the roof. The axes of the vaults being parallel with the south gable of 
the extended dorter it was possible to have a large window in this gable, 
as the roof over the reredorter was constructed at right angles to that of 
the dorter. The dorter extension has three squai-e-headed windows in 
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the west wall and possibly had originally the same number in the east 
wall ; the latter, however, is now demolished and therefore all evidence 
is lost. 

A section of the west wall, including a portion of the vaults adjoining, 
had been subsequentlj' rebuilt. This is clearly indicated in the jointing of 
the masonry. There appears no reason for this except that it may have 
been destro 3 md or damaged during one of the many raids upon the 
monasterj", or that it had collapsed owing to insufficient foundation. 


if 



Fig. 7, Inchcoliu Abbey: View from the East. 


much of the ground at this side being made up largely of sand. When 
rebuilding it was straightened and set parallel to the east wall. 

The space on the ground-floor level between the first reredorter and 
the second was at first used as a passage having large open arches at the 
east and west ends. In the 15th century when additional buildings were 
erected at the east these arches were partly built up, doorways formed, 
and a timber floor inserted 5 feet 6 inches above the ground level, access 
to this floor being obtained through a doorway from the first floor of the 
new buildings. 

The building to the east referred to consists of a series of chambers 
with windows and fireplaces and was probablj^ used as the infirmary. 
From the 14th century onwards infirmaries ceased to be open halls and 
were cut up into a series of chambers, generally with fireplaces in each. 
The eastmost chamber may possibly have been used as a chapel. The 
VOL. LX. 16 
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pointed window on the east gable tends to support this theory, but as 
there are so few features it is difficult to be precise. The westmost 
chamber has been divided by a timber floor into two stories, to which 
access is obtained by a circular staircase which also descends to the 
cellars below. 

From the level of the timber floor direct communication is obtained 
from the dorter. This staircase could be used by the canons for entry 
to the cellars and kitchens without passing through the chambers to the 
east. Access to the cellar and kitchen from these chambers was obtained 
by an external staircase, for which the sunk area still remains. The 
lower story of this range is divided into two vaulted compartments ; the 
smaller in the west end, being entered from the staircase adjacent to the 
dorter, and the larger by a door in the east end and also by the external 
staircase. At the north-east corner of the larger room there is a very fine 
large oven. The range of cellars is lighted by square-beaded windows in 
the south wall. 

W e have seen that the pulpitum was removed to the east in order to 
allow the cloister to continue uninterrupted under the tower. This no 
doubt contracted the choir to such an extent that it was decided to 
extend it still farther, and it would appear that in the 15th century the 
church as a whole was removed bodily to the east (fig. 12). We know 
from the historical notes that in 1402 the Lady Chapel was founded. 
This chapel was apparently built as a transept to the new church. As 
will be seen from the previous plans there was little space to erect a 
south transept except to the east of the chapter-house ; there was there- 
fore every reason for removing the church bodily to the east, and it is 
possible that practically the whole of it was rebuilt at this time. The fact 
that mention is made only of the foundation of the Lady Chapel does not 
present any difficulty, as it is possible that the altar or altars which were 
already dedicated and which stood in the previous transept would be 
transferred to the north transept of this new church. The new church is 
cruciform in plan, the north and south transepts being equal in width 
and projection. In the new work the walls are wider and all of the 
same thickness where they extend beyond the end of the 13th-century 
church. The west end of the new church was built on the pulpitum 
base of the former church, and it is just possible that the space between 
the tower and this west end eventually became an open court, as a 
staircase added in the next century has all the appearance of being 
built as an external feature. 

The west end of the church being now clear of the claustral buildings 
the stair from the dorter would not lead into the church; it would 
therefore be used as the day stair only, and it was necessary to construct 
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a new night stair. This difficvilty was overcome by altering the window 
in the north-east end of the dorter into a doorway and building a 
stair leading down to a doorway cut in the wall of the church, west 
of the new pulpitum. This staircase was covered with a lean-to roof, 
the raggle for which exists. No trace of the high altar remains, or of 
the altars in the north transept. There are, hovv'ev^er, the remains of 
one of the two altars in the south transept, and the mensa of another, 
with the usual five incised crosses, has been reused as a gravestone in 
the floor. In the south wall, near the base of the altar, there is an 
ambry and a piscina with a trefoliated arched head. The second altar 
stood to the north of the existing one and its piscina still remains. 
The transept was roofed with a pointed tunnel vault, only a portion of 
which now stands. The opening between the transept and the church 
is 9 feet wide, and the bases of the piers are of 15th-century detail. 

At the point where the east wall of the transept adjoins the presbytery 
there remains one jamb of the sedilia. Only the foundations of the 
remainder of the church now exist. From these, however, it is clear 
that the entrance to the north transept was of similar width to that of 
the south. A considerable portion of the original stone paving, both in 
the church and transepts, remains in position. 

In addition to those already described further important alterations 
were carried out in the 15th century, notably the provision of a covered 
walk along the north side of the cloister garth. To form this two semi- 
circular openings were cut through the cloister walls, and a light screen 
wall or arcade with five buttresses was built to carry a timber lean-to 
roof. The foundations of the wall and buttresses remain, and the raggle 
cut in the walls indicates the height of the arcade and the pitch of the 
roof. This addition enabled further cellar accommodation to be pro- 
vided in the now discarded north ambulatory^ which at its best must 
have been poorly lighted. 

Three additional vaults, all lofty and pointed in form, were inserted 
in the tower, the soffit of the lower vault being built in line with the 
13th-century arch (fig. 14). The chamber thus formed between the first 
and second of these vaults, and now forming the third floor in the tower, 
was converted into a dovecot, and the window on the south side altered 
at the same time. The windows in the east and west walls were blocked, 
and holes for nests cut in all the wall faces. The dovecot being at the 
original first-floor level had access from the 13th-century stair, while a 
shaft was left in the vault at the south-west angle through which to 
reach the top floor. The topmost vault, although now partly destroyed, 
would have risen well above the parapet level, and would be covered 
with either a slated or a stone roof. The insertion of the vault on the 
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top story partly blocks the window on the north side, while the one 
on the south is completely built up. The addition of the vaults was a 
daring piece of work, and in order to buttress the tower a “transept” 
(if we may call it such) was built on the site of the 13th-century one. 
This was a wise precaution, as the tower has an inclination of 12 inches 
to the north. The character of this addition, with its huge mass of 
masonry in the lower story, indicates that its first object was structiiral, 
the accommodation so obtained being too small to justify its erection 
for this purpose alone. Both stories are vaulted, and the upper has a 
garderobe in the angle. In the abbot’s camera the doorway leading to 
the lobby was at this time huilt up and converted into a fireplace, arid 
a new entrance formed immediately to the south. 

In the 16th century a large circular staircase was added at the east 
end of the abbot’s quarters to give better access thereto (fig. 13). The 
windows in this staircase having raggles for glass and the general appear- 
ance of the building suggest that the space or court to the west of the 
church had by this date become unroofed. From tbis staircase access 
is had to the first floor of the tower, and adjacent to this doorway there 
are the remains of another doorway to the north. The purpose of this 
door is not clear, but as there are joist holes cut in the external face 
of the east wall of the tower at this level, these suggest that a timber 
gallery extended from this doorway to the north wall of the church. 
The size of the joist holes is too small to assume that the whole court 
was floored at this level. The staircase continued some distance higher 
to a door cut in the upper part of the screen wall of the 13th-century 
arcade, which led to a new timber floor inserted at the springing-line 
of the 15th-century vault, the crown of the latter being cut away to 
give greater head-room. 

Against the south wall of the cloister another large staircase was 
built as a rectangular tower, giving access to the frater. The tower 
originally had a parapet carried on corbels, characteristic of this period. 
The upper part now contains a small apartment having two windows 
and a fireplace. 

Several other small buildings were erected on the site about this 
time, one immediately to the north of the church ; this, however, is of 
late date, the foundations being at a much higher lev'el, and oversailing 
the early work. 

A portion of the extended dorter was converted into a small house 
and the remainder taken down, a wall-walk formed at floor-level and 
the east side crowned with battlements. These alterations, and possibly 
the addition of the large staircase to the frater, are post-Reformation. 

We have now completed the survey of the whole group of buildings. 
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and followed the development step by step. Let us therefore review the 
situation and relate the findings to the dates given by the documentary 
evidence. Although it is not possible to give a definite date to each 
successive alteration, it is now possible to assign the approximate periods. 

Owing to its insular position it is unlikely that a large number of 
workmen would be employed, and consequently the work would be slow 
and carried out in small sections. This is borne out in the evidence, 
and we find that when large extensions to the church were in progress 
little was done to the domestic buildings, and vice versa. 

Between 1123 and the end of the 12th century the church was erected 
and a new choir added. The architectural details of these are typical 
of the period. A cloister must also have been built at this time although 
few remains exist. 

In the 13th century the tower was added, the chapter-house and 
north transept built, and the choir extended ; these were probably com- 
menced in the order given, the details of the mouldings in the tower 
being of the transitional period and certainly earlier than those of the 
chapter-house. The date of the new choir is known, being founded by 
Prior Richard in 1265. 

We have seen that a north transept was added to the 13th-century 
tower and taken down before the north ambulatory of the 14th-century 
cloister was formed in the church. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that its date is about 1250. 

The 14th-century woi'k embraced the rebuilding of the claustral 
buildings with the various offices. We have already proved that the 
western range was later than the noi’th cloister ambulatory, and that 
the latter occupied the 13th-century nave, while the eastern range was 
built against the facework of the 13th-century chapter-house. These 
facts and the conversion of the dorter window into a doorway for the 
new night stair to the 15th-century church definitely place this group 
between these two periods. We have confirmation of part of this 
arrangement in the Pluscarden Chronicle, where it refers to “a house 
adjoining the church” being set on fire in 1384. This house would 
probably be the abbot’s house which, by the architectural evidence we 
have seen, had by this time been formed in the tower and nave. The 
floors in the tower were of wood, and there being direct access to. the 
church roof it would be quite natural to start a fire in this place. The 
burning of these floors also gives a reason for their subsequent recon- 
struction in stone. 

The additions in the 15th century embraced the rebuilding of the 
church, the erection of the new north ambulatoiy, the infirmary, and 
the insertion of the vaults in the tower. 
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The date of the rebuilding of the church presents no difficulty, as the 
foundation of the south transept is recorded as 1402 and the architectural 
details are of that period. 

There is little doubt that the vaults in the tower, forming the dovecot 
and the so-called “ transept ” to stabilise the tower, were erected in this 
century, as it certainly preceded that of the 16th-century staircase. 
Further, it is implied in the Act of 1581 that the dovecot existed before 
the monastery was deserted in 1543. 

The 16th-century pre-Reformation work is relatively unimportant, 
consisting of the addition of the two staircases and certain outbuildings, 
and it is possible that the latter and the staircase to the frater may be 
post-Reformation. 

A characteristic feature of the buildings is the pointed tunnel vault, 
which after its introduction in the 14th century was used in all sub- 
sequent work. 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Mr C. R. Peers, C.B.E., 
M.A., Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, for his criticism and help 
in sifting the evidence, to the Clerk of Works, Mr James Lamb, and the 
foreman, Mr John Macdonald, for the careful way they have carried 
out the works of preservation, so that no evidence was lost, and to 
Mr John Houston who prepared the drawings. 
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Fig. 8. Inchcolm Abbey: Block Plan. 
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Fig. 9. Inchcolm Ab>>ey: 12th and 13th century Plans. 
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Fig, 14, Inchcolm Abbey : Sections. 
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Monday, 12ith April 1926. 

Sir JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, C.V.O., LL.D., 
in the Chair. 

On the recommendation of the Council, there were elected Honorary 
Fellows of the Society: — 

Mabcbllin Boule, Professor in the Museum National d’Histoire Naturelle, 
and Director of the Institut de Paleontologie Hnmaine, 1 rue Rene 
Panhard, boulevard Saint-Marcel, Paris 13*. 

Professor Dr philos A. W. Br^ggeb, Bestyrer av Universitetets Oldsak- 
samling, Tullinldkken, Oslo, Norway. 

O. M. Dalton, M.A., F.B.A., Keeper of the Department of British and 
Mediaeval Antiquities, British Museum, London, W.C. 1. 

Professor E. Fabrictus, Gdthestrasse, 44 Freiburg im Breisgau, Germany. 

Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., D.Se., LL.D., F’.R.C.S. (Eng.). F.R.S., Con- 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons of England ; Past-President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Anatomical 
Society. 

Commendatore Rodolfo Lanciani, K.C.V.O., D.C.L., 2 Via Nerva. Rome. 

Dr R. Paribeni, Director of the Institute of Archaeology of Rome, Museo 
Nazionale Romano, Rome. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

Frederic Sutherland Ferguson, Dunedin, 4 St George’s Road, Palmers 
Green, London, N. 13. 

Rev. P. J. Flood, D.D., Sacred Heart Rectory, Old Dalmarnock Road, 
Bridgeton, Glasgow. 

John Gilmour, Willowdene, Auchinairn, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. 

Major James Alexander Frederick Henry Hamilton, 47 Castle Street. 

Thomas Maclellan Hunter, Solicitor, Union Bank House, Stranraer. 

Norman M. Johnson, B.Se., L.C.P., P.R.S.G.S., Headmastei*, M‘Lean 
School, Dunfermline. 

Rev. Duncan Macrae, 26 Douglas Crescent. 

Mrs Mildred E. Maitland, Cairnbank, St Andrews. 

John Reoch, Bank Agent, 16 Mansion House Road, Laugside, Glasgow, 

S.l. 

Alexander Robertson, 2k Portman Jlansions, London, W. 1, 
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The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By James Laing, 1 Alma Place, Laurencekirk. 

Bronze Mortar, hearing the inscription SOLI DEO GLORIA ANNO 
1733, and foliaceous designs. 

(2) By W. A. Shafto, M.D., Dundas Street, Bo’ness. 

Jet Ring of rectangular section, with two perforations on the edge, 
measuring IjV inch in diameter. There are faint traces of a lozenge 
design of incised lines round the periphery and on both sides of the 
ring; found amongst the soil in making the seventeenth green, “The 
Graves,” on the West Lothian Golf Course, near the summit of Airngath 
Hill, Bo’ness, where several mediaeval and Bronze Age burials were 
discovered. (See subsequent paper by J. Graham Callander, F.S.A.Scot.) 

(3) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Platter of Samian Ware and Beaker, found together by the donor, 
2 feet below the surface, in the sand, about 300 yards from the shore, 
on the southern outskirts of Wimereux, near Boulogne, France, in 
September 1918. The platter is 7 inches in diameter at the mouth, 3 y"^ 
inches across the base, and 1| inch in height, and bears the maker’s 
mark, MVX(TVL)LIM, on the inside; DragendorfB 31. The beaker is of 
cream-coloured ware coated with brownish-black slip, and measures 3f 
inches in diameter at the mouth, 5^ inches at the bulge, Ijf inch across 
the base, and 6 inches in height, the wall being decorated with two rows 
of roulette pattern above the bulge and one row below. 

Leather Shot Flask with brass nozzle and adjustable gauge for the 
charge of pellets, both sides of the leather bag having tooled on them 
a man riding on a pony, wearing a Balmoral bonnet, holding a gun at 
the ready, and having a game-bag hanging at his left side, in front of 
the pony being a dog ; from Aberdeen. 

Block of Light Grey Flint, measuring inches by 3f inches by 2 
inches, from which flakes have been struck off round the greater part 
of the periphery ; found at Gullane, 21st April 1908. 

(4) By Charles E. Whitelaw, F.S.A.Scot. 

Old Knife and Fork with bone handles, the fork having only two 
prongs. 

Old turned wooden Egg-cup, 2 t\ inches high. 
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The following Donations to the Library were also intimated: — 


(1) By Frank Miller, P.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Andrew Crosbie (“ Pleydell ”). Second Edition. Annan, 1925. 

(2) By Thomas Sheppard, M.Sc., F.S.A.Scot., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 

Hull Museum Publications, No. 141. Record of Additions, No. LXVIII. 

(3) By the Trustees of Mrs Honyman Gillespie of Torbanehill, 

through James Urquhart, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Memorial of William Honyman Gillespie of Torbanehill. Edinburgh, 
1926. 

(4) By E. Herbert Stone, F.S.A., The Retreat, Devizes. 

Some Notes on Stonehenge. Devizes, 1926. 

It was announced that the following Books had been purchased for 
the Library 

Pola: I Monumenti Romani. Vol. IV, No. 1. By Bruna Tamaro. 
Trieste. 

Leptis Magna. Vol. I. By Pietro Romanelli. Rome, 1925. 
Osebergfundet. Utgit av den Norske Stat under Redaktion av A. W. 
Brj^gger, Hj. Falk, Haakon Schetelig. Vols. I and III. Kristiania, 1917 
and 1920. 


The following Communications were read: — 
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I. 

NOTICES OP (1) A STONE AXE-HAMMER PROM PERTHSHIRE, AND 
(2) PREHISTORIC AND MEDIEVAL GRAVES ON AIRNGATH 
HILL, NEAR BO’NESS. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, P.S.A.Scot., 
Director op the National Museum op Antiquities. 

A Stone Axe-hammer from Perthshire. 

In November 1923 a stone axe-hammer (fig. 1) was found among 
loose stones at the foot of a scaur on the north side of Rossie Law, 



incnes 


Fig. 1. Stone Axe-haimiier from Rossie Law. 


in the parish of Danning, Perthshire. It was acquired by the Perth 
Museum, ' and through the courtesy of Mr John Ritchie, the Curator, 
I have been enabled to exhibit it to the Society. Although the relic is 
rather badly pitted all over through exposure to the weather, it is an 
interesting and important specimen, because of its unusual decoration. 
Looked at from above, it is egg-shaped, with the narrow end distinctly 
rounded, and the perforation for the haft placed about inch nearer the 
butt than the other end. Its length is 4| inches, and its greatest breadth, 

* Amongst a miscellaneous collection of relics found on Tents Muir, Fife, and recently deposited 
in Perth Museum, is a fragment of a star-shaped bead of blue vitreous paste similar to those 
found on the Glenluce and Culbin Sands. The record is interesting, as this class of Bronze Age 
bead had not previously been reported from this part of the country. 

VOL. LX. 
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which is opposite the perforation, inches. It shows a fairly regular 
thickness of about l^V inch in the centre from the narrow end to the 
haft hole, after which it swells out to inch at the butt, by a curv- 
ing of the upper and under surfaces, that on the former being quite 
pronounced while that on the latter is very slight. It also varies from 
1^ inch in thickness opposite the hole on one side to If inch on the 
other. The perforation measures lyk inch in diameter at the outside 
and I inch at the centre. 

So far, except for being more oval than usual in its upper aspect, 
this axe-hammer shoAvs no features which cannot be paralleled on other 
Scottish examples. But, extending along both sides and round the 
narrow end, though not round the butt, are two broad, rounded, raised 
mouldings, measuring 1 inch in total width and ^ inch in height — a 
peculiarity which I have not heard of before on any Scottish or English 
specimen. 

This new decorative motive adds considerable importance to this axe- 
hammer, as it confirms the opinion that has long been expressed regard- 
ing the use of these objects, namely, that because of the small size and 
care which has been bestowed on the manufacture of some of them, as 
well as the absence of marks of tear and wear by cutting or hammering 
on either the sharp end or the butt, they could not have been intended 
for implements employed in industry or weapons used in AAar, but rather 
they must have been made as insignia of authority or for ceremonial 
purposes. Had the Rossie Law example been meant for cutting, there 
was no sense in carrying the mouldings round the narrow end, as this 
would only have rendered it more inefficient for such a purpose. 

Though made of stone, the period of the small wedge-shaped axe- 
hammer is the Bronze Age, as a considerable number of them have been 
found in graves belonging to this time. More than a dozen have been 
discovered in such burial deposits in Scotland, and they have also been 
found under similar conditions in England. 

Graves on Airngath Hill. 

While making the new seventeenth green ' of the West Lothian Golf 
Course on Airngath Hill— which lies between Linlithgow and Bo’ness— in 
the month of December last, some workmen laid bare seA’eral ancient 
graves, the discovery being reported to Mr H. M. Cadell of Grange, who 
immediately let me knoAV about it by telephone. Howei er, on account of 
a snowstorm, it was the beginning of January before I Avas able to 

‘ Some difficulty had arisen in deciding on a suitable name for this green, but this discovery 
has supplied one, as henceforth it is to be known as “ The Graves." The positions of the different 
burials are now marked by small mounds. 
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accompany Mr Cadell to the site, by which time further burial deposits 
had been encountered. 

The place where the graves were found lies near the highest point of 
the hill, about 40 yards east of a gully which cuts into the top from north 
to south, and about 400 yards north-east of the monument to Brigadier 
the Hon. Adrian Hope, the elevation being rather more than 400 feet 
above Ordnance datum. The view is cut off to the south, but otherwise 
the site commands a magnificent prospect of the Firth of Forth and 
the country on either side from Perthshire to East Lothian. 

To form the green it was necessary to cut into the slope as it rose 
towards the south, removing the thin layer of surface soil and penetrat- 
ing the sub-soil down to the rock in places. While i-emoving the turf 
on the east side of the green two long slab-lined graves and a very 
small stone cist-like structure were laid bare, but they had no cover- 
stones, as probably these had been removed at some previous time owing 
to their being practically on the present surface. The long graves lay 
almost parallel to each other, orientated slightly south of east and north 
of west, a distance of 7 feet separating them. The small cist was placed 
4 feet 6 inches further north, and lay about east-north-east and west- 
north-west. The sides and ends of the two graves were formed of small 
slabs of yellow sandstone, and they were paved with similar material, 
the side slabs at the east end of each converging slightly. The most 
southerly grave measured internally 5 feet 2 inches in length, 14 inches 
in breadth, and 11 inches in depth, and the other 4 feet 6 inches long, 
13 inches broad, and 11 inches deep. The main axis of the first grave lay 
117“ east of north magnetic, and that of the second 115°. The small cist, 
which was roughly triangular on plan owing to the most easterly of 
the two stones on the north side being turned inwards, measured only 
20 inches in length internally, 11 inches across the west end, and 
9 inches deep, the main axis lying 90° east of north magnetic. No 
osseous remains or other relics were found in it. 

In digging into the slope of the hill about 22 feet west of the most 
southerly of the graves described, at a depth of 2 feet 2 inches from the 
surface, a quantity of incinerated human bones amounting to about three 
double handfuls were found, with a slab of yellow sandstone, measuring 
3 feet 2 inches in length, 2 feet 2 inches in breadth, and 4 inches in thick- 
ness, standing on its edge and inclined over the remains. No other stones 
which might have indicated the former presence of a cist were found, 
neither were any other i-elics. At a distance of 7 feet to the south-south- 
west another structure was exposed. It consisted of an oval chamber 
measuring internally 3 feet 6 inches from east to west, 2 feet from north 
to south, and 2 feet 6 inches in depth measuring from the surface of the 
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ground. The wall was built of small boulders from the boulder clay, 
with a large block at the east and west extremities, the first of yellow 
sandstone measuring 2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 10 inches. There was 
evidence of rough causeying at the bottom, but no trace of a covering 
stone. As in the case of the long graves, the cover had probably become 
exposed by the denudation of the soil, and had been removed at an 
earlier period. A very few fragments of burnt hone were the only relics 
found among the soil with which the structure was filled, but some pieces 
of sandstone Avhich had evidently been submitted to the action of fire 
were taken from it. Midway between the last two deposits was a small 
pocket of burnt human bones lying beneath three small flat stones, at a 
depth of about 2 feet from the surface. Again, as in all the other graves, 
no further relies fell to be recorded. 

It was quite plain that two different cla.sses of interments belonging to 
very different periods had been bi-ought to light, although there was a 
complete absence of gra^ e furnishings by which their period might have 
been definitely indicated. The two long slab-lined graves, from their form, 
size, and orientation, were probably mediaeval, as they Avere .similar to 
many of those found in the numerous mediaeA’al burying-grounds Avhich 
have been discovered in the three Lothians. The small cist-like structure 

might also belong to this period, although this is 
doubtful, as less care has been bestoAved on its 
orientation. 

Regarding the tAvm deposits of calcined bones 
. and the OA'al structure, Avhich also yielded a feAA" 

fragments of similar remains, it seemed more 
likely that they belonged to the Bronze Age than 
to any other time. Oval graves built of small 
boulders are A ery unusual in Scotland, but pockets 
of incinerated human remains liaAm been found 
not infrequently under cairns and about stone 
circles AA’hich belong to the Bronze Age. This 
. attribution as to the period of these deposits was, 

^ to a certain extent, confirmed Avhen two months 

. - later Dr W. A. Shafto of Bo’ness called at the 


Fig. 2. Jet Ring from 
Airngath Hill, (t.) 


Museum and showed me a small ring of cannel 
coal AA hich had been found amongst the soil during 
the subsequent leAmlling of the ground. 

The ring, or rather ring-pendant (fig. 2), as it 
seems to haA'e been worn by suspension, is of 


square section, being rather thicker on one side than on the other. 


It measures inch in external diameter, ^ inch in Avidth, and 
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from inch to f inch in thickness. On the periphery, at the thickest 
part, are two V-shaped perforations, formed hy boring two converging 
holes parallel to the faces till they meet— a method of perforation seen 
on the jet buttons of the Bronze Age. The septal portion in the “V” of 
one of the perforations is broken away, which is suggestive that the 
second perforation had been made after the fracture of the first. But 
this does not follow, seeing that nearly all the other figured examples of 
this form of ornament have complete double perforations. The ring 
shows traces of having been ornamented on both faces and I’ound the 
periphery by a lattice pattern of incised lines, but these have almost been 
obliterated by wear. These objects, which have sometimes been called 
“pulley rings” in England, have occasionally been described as having 
three perforations ; but this is not a very happy de.scription, seeing that the 
appearance of the triple perforation is caused by the inner slopes of the 
two pei'forations being bored from one orifice. Such ornaments have 
been more frequently found in England than in Scotland, where only 
another one has been recorded. This example is preserved in the National 
Museum, and, according to the recoi'd that was attached to it, the ring 
“ was taken out of a stone coffin near Craigiehall (Perthshire ?) in 180.5. The 
bones were in a state of perfect powder. There was, besides, a wooden 
button, but (it was) too much decayed to be preserved." It measures 1 
inch in diameter, and has two V-shaped perforations ; but it is unorna- 
mented, and part of the ring is broken away. The distribution of 
English examples is wide, as they have been found in Yorkshire,^ 
Wiltshire,- and Derbyshire,* and, generally, have been recovered from 
Bronze Age graves, sometimes with buttons with V-shaped perforations. 
The majority of those which hav e been illustrated are more ornate than 
our latest example. 

Dr Shafto has very kindly presented the ornament to our National 
Museum, and to him the thanks of the Society are due for the donation 
of a very rare relic. 

' Greenwell’s British Barrows, p. 33 <fig. 5), p. 229 (fig. 119), p. 263 (fig. 123) ; Mortimer's Forty 
Years' Besearckes, p. 92 (fig. 216), p. 310 (fig. 1002). 

^ Crania Britannia 58 (2) ; Devizes Museum Catal ague. Nos. 75 and 184a. 

^ British Barrows, p. 229 f.n. 
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II. 

THE EXCAVATION OP A PREHISTORIC AND MEDIAEVAL SITE 
NEAR BLACKSIDE, MUIRKIRK, AYRSHIRE. By ARCHIBALD 
PAIRBAIRN, P.S.A.Scot. 

The site under review, situated within the parish of Muirkirk, at 
Whitetield, a short distance north-east of Blackside and north of the 
road leading to Priesthill, had in times past been called by local people 
“ The Roman Camp.” It is not uncommon in pastoral districts to ascribe 
to Roman times mysterious mediaeval remains, probably formed in 
greater part by the dexterous use of the flauchter-spade in the earlj^ 
days of ewe bughts, ewe milking, and the building of fail dykes. The 

sti’ucture, prominently situated 
on rising ground, is easily notice- 
able on the skyline, and this, along 
with the finding of part of a 
flint implement or weapon in the 
vicinity many years ago, may 
have given rise to the local tra- 
dition. The excavation of the 

< 88 ^ : 1 1 > site was commenced in the autumn 

: • of 1913 by the late Col. J. G. A. 

Fig. 1. Plan of an Earthwork in the Parish of Baird, F.S.A.Scot., proprietor of the 

Muirkirk, Ayrshire. Muirkirk estate, and the writer. 

The structure seemed curiously 
planned (fig. 1),* and it presented at first an enigma as to its probable 
age and use. Two quadrant-shaped areas adjacent to each other are 
enclosed by fail dykes or turf walling, and are separated in the centre 
by a large mound of earth. Across one side of both enclosures, facing 
west, there is a massive grass-grown earth embankment in a line 
running north and south, and divided in the centre by an opening 
through it, opposite to the mound. This embankment is 44 feet in 
length each way, right and left of the opening, giving a total length of 
88 feet, and it rises to an average height of 9 feet, with a corresponding 
thickness. The opening through the embankment runs outwards (west) 
in a straight channel for 32 feet. It has sloping banks 8 feet wide 
at middle distance, narrowing to 2 feet at ground level and to 1 foot 
6 inches below ground level, as it passes between a setting of stones 
into the interior at the base of the mound. This opening at its upper 

* I am indebted to Miss A. L. Shaw Smith for kindly planning the site. 
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end is cut into the clay-band rock underlying the surface soil, for the 
purpose evidently of draining the whole interior. Leading from the 
upper end of the opening there is a continuous setting of stones, going 
right and left along the inner base of the embankment. On the right, 
the stones run parallel to a similar setting along the base of the mound, 
indicating the foundations of a narrow turf-walled passage, 2 feet wide 
and 14 feet in length, leading to, and ending within, the circular enclosure 
on the south side of the mound. On the left, the stone setting is con- 
tinuous along the interior base of the embankment, returning in a 
circular curve at the far end, and continuing in a parallel line along 
the base of an inner bank of earth, thus forming a bught or pen 36 feet 
in length and 6 feet in width. 

There were indications of a double setting of stones leading from 
this bught into the circular enclosure on the north side of the mound 
— the foundations, no doubt, of a connecting passage. There is ample 
evidence that the soil had been cleared from the bught, and that, when 
in use, the floor was the native clay-band rock. The enclosing fail 
dykes, continuing from the ends of the 88-foot embankment, are each 
66 feet in length ; both swing round towards the east, ending against 
large boulder stones, and leaving an opening 10 feet wide, convenient 
for use as an entrance into either enclosure. 

Should the arrangement of the structure be referable to ewe-milking 
practices, a glance at the accompanying plan will show that the ewes 
could be driven in through a shedding gate in the 10-foot opening to 
one enclosure, pass through the milking bught, and out into the other 
enclosure. Doubtless this was the use the structure was put to as we 
see the ruins of it to-day; all with the exception of the mound of 
earth which, though it conveniently forms a division between the two 
enclosures, seems to be out of place within the precincts of a sheep-fold. 

The fact that 60 yards north-west from the structure a never-failing 
spring runs clearly from under the visible roots of a prehistoric oak 
in a now treeless district, suggested a more human element, and that 
the whole site was worthy of exploration. A strip of ground was 
trenched over within the enclosure facing north (marked A on plan) 
and the excavation carried into the central mound. Part of the upper soil 
had fallen from the decayed turf wall, but underneath this many chips 
of flint, chert, and water-worn stone were found mixed with the lower 
soil. The upper soil of the central mound contained numerous fragments 
of clay-band rock, suggesting that the repeated cleanings and scrapings 
of the bught and passages had been thrown over it. Under the turf, near 
the top of the mound, a small glazed vessel of light red ware and curved 
rim was discovered, while lower down several fragments of thick, glazed. 
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mediaeval pottery were recovered from the soil. At about 3 feet above 
ground level the greater part of a saddle quern was discovered set on 
end, and face inwards, within the mound. It measures 16 inches in 
length and 27 inches in breadth, the hollow part being 18 inches in 
diameter and inches deep. Here the soil was fine, rich, and dark 
coloured, and under the closest scrutiny almost every spadeful was 
found to contain minute chips of flint and chert. Slightly under this 
level a row of ten stones was brought to light, all set on edge 
and in line over the lower base of the mound. These were carefully 
removed and laid aside in the formation in which they were found. 
The soil underneath continued dark in coloui*, and it was quite strewn 
with chips of flint ; one or two worked but imperfect flints were recovered. 

Immediately underneath the row of stones, and below the original 
ground level, in the centre of the mound, three small heaps of a whitish 
clay-like substance were laid bare. The heaps lay close together in a 
line running east and west, and the middle one, the largest, was marked 
with a square-shaped stone set on the top. This deposit was carefully 
examined, and the light-coloured substance composing it, which had 
an adhesive feeling, was found to be plentifully mixed with wood 
charcoal. The deposit was contained within a circular cavity, 18 inches 
in diameter and 6 inches deep, which had been picked out of the soft 
clay-band rock. On the bottom of the cavity lay a finely worked flint 
scraper and several flakes of dark-coloured flint. The lesser heaps 
contained a similar substance intermixed with charcoal, both deposits 
being also within circular cavities excavated in the rock, and both 
containing flint chips. A small water-worn stone, showing a ring of 
abrasions round its edge, possibly from use in fabricating flints, was 
discovered near the deposits, as well as a rubbing stone, associated no 
doubt with the saddle quern. 

From the numerous fragments of hard Avater-worn stone found 
throughout the mound, as well as from larger pieces with portions 
flaked off them, it was obvious that the early inhabitants of the site 
had made liberal use of this material so easily obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood. That the site had been occupied in early times by a race 
who had chipped out their weapons and implements of stone on the 
spot, was clearly evident, but the later mediaeval reconstruction had, 
unfortunately, removed all trace above ground of the early form of 
dwelling. 

Nothing further was done until some time ago, when the writer 
made an effort to examine the remaining portions of both enclosures, 
particularly that marked A on plan, where the extra depth of soil, it 
was hoped, might have preserved any relics underneath. Here, under 
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the deep accumulation of soil from the ruins of the inner wall, and on 
a layer of clay spread on the rock, and still presenting a particularly 
smooth surface, were found several large fragments of hand-made 
undecorated pottery of the Bronze Age. In close association with the 
potsherds were several small water-worn pebbles, which had evidently 
been subjected to intense heat and had become split in consequence. 
The pottery fragments were, no doubt, part of a Bronze Age cooking- 
pot, which accounts for the presence of the heat-cracked pot-boilers on 
the floor. The clay-covered floor was liberally strewn and stained with 
wood charcoal on a space about 5 feet square, which was carefully yet 
quite easily followed. Unfortunately, all trace of this floor was lost 
inwards, on the ground disturbed by the last users of the site. Under- 
neath a portion of the inner wall of the ewe bught, and among the 
lower soil, was discovered a large segment of what had been a mag- 
nificent jet armlet, probably dating to the first few centuries of this 
era. Although only a length of inches survives, it had measured 
about 5 inches in external and 3^ inches in internal diameter when 
complete. The ring, which is of triangvtlar section with slightly convex 
sides, measures inch in breadth and inch in thickness. 

In this section also, but nearer the surface, were found a small silver 
button, ornamented with concentric circles, and a small portion of a 
whetstone. 

In the enclosure marked B on plan, where the soil is very shallow, a 
brass shoe-buckle, probably of eighteenth-century origin, was recovered. 

It will be gathered that the relics, though few in number, are suffi- 
ciently characteristic to indicate various periods for the occi^pation 
of this site. The fragments of Bronze Age pottery, pot-stones, hammer- 
stone, and flints are referable to the earliest occupation ; while in suc- 
cession we have the jet armlet and saddle quern probably indicating an 
Early Iron Age occupation, glazed potsherds pointing to a mediaeval 
occupation, and, finally, the brass shoe-buckle and silver button suggest- 
ing an eighteenth-century occupation. 

The unsolved enigma, and therein lies one of the charms of archaeo- 
logy, are the deposits within the excavated circular cavities underneath 
the mound. They do not quite compare with the cooking-holes recently 
discovered within Bronze Age hut-circles in the district, although it 
must be admitted that the hard strata in which they were formed may 
account for their want of depth. They were clean in comparison, and 
almost free from black residue, and, while they contained charcoal, there 
was no visible evidence of burnt bone. The smooth (comparatively 
speaking) clay-covered floor, however, is analogous with two such floors 
in local hut-circles, on both of which fragments of decorated and 
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undecorated Bronze Age pottery have recently been discovered. One 
noticeable feature of this site is the absence of stony debris. The original 
construction may have been for the greater part formed of turf, other- 
wise the stones forming a hut-circle, with its accompanying embank- 
ment, must have been very completely removed. 


III. 


THREE CROSSES IN THE SOUTH-WEST OP SCOTLAND. 

Bv Rev. R. S. G. ANDERSON, B.D., P.S.A.Scot. 

1. Carleton . — At the farm of Carleton, about two miles south-west 
of Glasserton House, Wigtownshire, there has been preserved an 

ancient slab with a cross carved on it (fig. 1). 
' -<• ■' Many years ago it was brought from the neigh- 

bouring farm of Craiglemine. Craiglemine is 
'■ already noted for the discovery there of a 

- portion of a cross-shaft of green slate, and a 

V fragment of a cross-bead with boss and circular 

depression — both mentioned in the Inventory 
of Ancient Monuments in Wigtov:nshire, and 
both now in the National Museum of An- 
tiquities in Edinburgh. There is no record 
or tradition of any ancient chapel or grave- 
yard at Craiglemine. The probability is that 
the crosses were carried there from Glasserton 
Churchyard, which is little over a mile away. 
This was no uncommon act of vandalism in 
the districts round, down to comparatively 
recent times. 

The cross-slab at Carleton is a rectangular 
piece of Silurian sandstone, carefully shaped, 
smoothed back and front, 1 foot 2 inches 


.«r ,» • 




long, 7f inches broad, and If inch thick. 


Fig. 1. Cross-slab at Carleton. 

AVigtownshire. 

Originally the slab was longer ; the lower end 
being now broken off, taking with it a part of the shaft of the cross. 

The cross on the slab is in low relief, about inch high. The 
drawing is A^ery rude ; no two of the arms are of the same 
shape or length— the length varying from 1| inch to 3| inches from 
the point of intersection. The full length of the vertical arm of the 
cross is 8 inches, and of the horizontal 7 inches. Whilst the 
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drawing is rude, the sculpture work shows no mean ability in the 
handling of tools. 

The design of the cross is evidently of the Northumbrian type. It is 
very similar to one found in St Ninian’s Cave, illustrated in fig. 8 in the 
Inventovy of A.yicient Monuments. The latter cross is much the better in 
its dx’awing, and is probably of slightly earlier date. The date of the 
Carleton cross may be tenth century, or a little later. 

From its slimness, and also its present condition, it may be concluded 
that the slab was not meant for a headstone or a standing monument. 
In all likelihood it was used as a grave-cover. 

2. Glasserton. — The cross, as 
shown in fig. 2, has been known 
for many years, having been dis- 
covered during the renovation 
of the interior of the church of 
Glasserton over thirty years ago. 

It is recorded in the Inventory of 
Ancient Monuments in Wigtoivn- 
shire on p. 1. So far as I know, 
it has not yet been illustrated. 

When I first saw it, the cross- 
slab, broken in two, lay neglected 
on the stair-head outside the door 
of the “ loft. ” It is now preserved 
in a temporary box in the vesti- 
bule of the church. 

The cross-head is of the well- 
known Whithorn type, of which 
so many have been found in the 
district. In this case the arms of the cross are defined by a cord, formed 
by two grooves roughly parallel. This cord may have extended down- 
wards, enclosing a panel. The head has been marked off from the 
panel beneath by a single incised line. Flat di.scs fill the holloAvs between 
the arms, whilst the centre is marked out by two concentric rings. 
The panel beneath, save for the merest fragment, has disappeared. 

The greatest breadth of the cross-slab is 17| inches, and the depth 
from the top of the stone to the incised line above the panel is 14 
inches. The diameter of the larger circle in the centre is 44 inches. 

The dx’awing and the workmanship of this moxixxment ax'e considex’ably 
below the level attaixxed in the best examples of this type. In all prob- 
ability it belongs to a later date, when the gexiius and the skill of the 
craftsmen were in decline. A date sugge.sted is the late tenth century. 


/ 


Fig. 2. Cross-slab at Glasserton. 
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3. Fardenreoch, Cobnonell, Ayrshire . — When motoring from Glasgow 
into Wigtownshii e last summer (1925), I had occasion to visit a farm near 
Pinwherry. In the course of conversation with a friend I inquired as 
to the known antiquities in the neighbourhood. By dint of questioning 
I learnt that there was a stone with carving on it in the wall of the 
stable at Fardenreoch Farm. This name was familiar, for here Dr 
Joseph Anderson records that a very fine stone axe was found. On 

my way I stopped at this farm, and 
found that the carved stone was the 
fragment of the shaft of a cross (fig. 3). 
Many years ago this had been found 
near the top of a hill behind the fai’m- 
house, and had been built for preserva- 
tion into the stable wall. Another 
fragment was noticed about the same 
time but Avas not salved, and is thought 
to be still hidden in the dyke of the same 
high field. The fragment in the stable 
Avail is 1 foot in breadth, scarcely 1 foot 
in length at its longest, and 6 inches 
thick. 

The design consists of a rope border 
at each edge of the shaft, Avithin the 
border on each side a loose three-cord plait, and filling the centre, 
vertically, a twist ornament. The style is a very rare one in Scot- 
land, but is not uncommon on the other side of the Border. The rope 
and the plait and the twist are a combination familiar in Cumberland 
in the late tenth century. 

According to the farmer at Fardenreoch, the back of the cross-shaft 
Avas plain, but on each edge of the stone there was a .similar tAvist 
ornament to that carA’ed on the face. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr W. G. CollingAVood, F.S.A., for suggestions 
as to dates, and for information as to the affinities of the Fardenreoch 
stone with certain of the Cumberland crosses. 



{■ 

Fig. S. Fragment of a Cross at Farflen- 
reoch, Ayrshire. 
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IV. 

NEWHILLS CROSS, ABERDEENSHIRE. By JAMES 
CRUICKSHANK, F.S.A.Scot. 

Newhills Cross, and the other subjects to be here referred to. lie on 
the main Aberdeen-Inverurie-Inverness road, in the parish of Newhills, 
and distant about 8 miles from Aberdeen. To assist in describing them 
it may be well to give a short historical setting, the materials for 
which are fairly ample. 

The Celtic kings appear to have favoured the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, and held considerable Crown territories there, chiefly the con- 
joined hunting forests of Stocket, Cordyce, and Kintore, a serpentine 
stretch nearly 20 miles long, all of which in due time came into the 
hands of King Robert the Bruce. King Robert either did not find time 
for the chase so far north, or the long wars may have left him 
without means to support the forests, or these may have afforded the 
readiest method of rewarding some of his chief lieutenants: at any rate, 
he proceeded soon after Bannockburn to divide them among his faithful 
friends. The town of Aberdeen was given the Stocket, Sir James de 
Garioch obtained Cordyce. and to Sir Robert Keith was assigned Kintore. 

It is with Cordyce that our subject is concerned, a ridge about 3 
miles in length and some 8 miles in circumference. Its upper levels 
have never been reclaimed and have for long been well wooded, which 
accounts for its prehistoric remains being unusually well preserved, 
these embracing a stone circle quite unspoiled, various round cairns of 
the Bronze Age, a large number of tumuli, and traces of very old roads. 
On its southern slope there are evidences which support the tradition 
that a castle, with a chapel near by, stood here, its name being Binghill 
Castle— perhaps a royal hunting-seat or a residence of the Gariochs. 
On the summit plateau is a mineral spring which used to be noted 
as a May Day wishing-well. From all sides a wide view is obtained, 
which is assisted by modern view-towers at two points. Adjoining 
Cordyce on the south-west lay certain other Crown lands known as the 
three Clintertys, one of which, known as Bishop’s Clinterty (to-day 
Bishopston) was bestowed on the Bishop of Aberdeen at a still earlier 
period ; the other two being given by Bruce’s son David II. to Donald 
Bannerman, his physician. This grant to the Bishop carried with it the 
neighbouring southernly height of Cordyce, which for identification 
had at some previous date been marked by a large flat cross of stone 
and turf —doubtless an emblem of the sacred nature of the possession. 
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In drawing up the charter in 1316 to Sir Janies Garioch for the main 
portion of the ridge, care was taken to safeguard this episcopal section, 
and a copy of the Latin charter was lodged with the Bishop, which 
has been preserved with the episcopal charters, whereby a clue is 
given to much that would otherwise be mystifying. Among many place- 
names, most of them now untraceable, mention is made of this cross “ in 
via regia,” as also a large rock near it, a recumbent stone at another 
point, and certain boundary walls. These objects still exist, but the 
ground having been in wood for generations, all knowledge of them 
has been forgotten, and they have thus escaped notice in old parish 
records. During the late war a large area of trees was cut down which 
brought these objects to notice once more ; and as the new landowners, 
the Forestry Commission, have just replanted this area, the present 

seems a fitting time to record them 
before they again become obscured. 
The cross (fig. 1) from its position, and 
by its mention in the charter as a 
landmark then well established, is 
clearly intended to fix one end of the 
episcopal property. It had been care- 
fully measured out and compactly built, 
with an attempt at kerbing. It has 
suffered but little during the seven or 
eight centuries of its existence, only 
one arm having been broken into, evi- 
dently in an attempt to find out what 
lay beneath. Its head points directly 
to Benachie, while at the other end it is broadened out to give the 
effect of an imaginary base. It may be explained that in Central 
Aberdeenshire diffei’ent kinds of prehistoric i-eniains, such as forts, 
camps, cairns, etc., command a view of the large fort on the Mither 
Tap of Benachie. 

The large rock {magnum lapidem) adjoining the cross, while being 
clearly recognisable, has suffered much in the surface quarrying which 
is evident all over the hill. The recumbent stone (lapistratum) marking 
the north-western boundary is quite whole. Most of the walls or dykes 
appear to have been renewed, but at the extreme upper end the hoary 
appearance of the dyke warrants the belief that it represents the wall 
as it was in 1316. A marshy lake referred to as lying in the hollow 
has since been drained and the land cultivated, but its location is 
easily traceable. In a recent geological work reference is made to it: 
“ At Clinterty is an erosion basin clearly the site of a vanished lake ” — 
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a theory amply verified by our charter. Near the margin of this basin 
is a gravel mound in which, in 1897, a stone cist was found, the varied 
contents of which are now in Marischal College Museum, Aberdeen. 
A reference in the charter to the old waggon road {vetevem viam 
plaustrorum) would indicate a stage of progress which must hav’e 
receded in the centuries following, since we are told by various modern 
writers that wheeled traffic did not come into being in Aberdeenshire 
till the middle of the eighteenth century. 

When at a later stage parish boundaries came to be definitely laid 
down, the then north road seems to have been made the dividing 
line between Newhills and its neighbour Dyce, in which latter parish 
Cordyce lies, and although much of this road has vanished, its line 
still marks the boundary, explaining the reason why the division often 
appears unsatisfactory. But one exception 
to the road boundary fell to be made: 
following the custom of the times, that 
part of Cordyce attaching to the Bishop’s 
lands was brought within Newhills so that 
all might be in one parish, and so it remains 
to this day, as shown by the map (fig. 2). 

We come now to another discovery which 
the removal of the woods has made possible. 

In the charter the cross is described as lying 
“in via regia,” the king’s highway, and we 
are thus able to speak with assurance re- 
garding this second feature of the subject. 

Here we have now revealed three roads 
running side by side for nearly a mile, and 

to give them a name these may be called the parallel roads of Tyre- 
bagger, the modern name of the Cordyce ridge (fig. 3). At the lowest 
level is the modern turnpike formed in 1800, known to motorists for its 
steepness. At a still higher level is its predecessor, formed in the middle 
of the eighteenth century at a time when road reform was much in the 
air, and when the ancient tracks were being widened to admit of 
wheeled traffic. At this section the ancient track, perched on a hillside, 
could not be widened, and a new loop at a lower level became necessary. 
Its period of usefulness would be limited to half a century before the 
making of the turnpike lying below it, and it is now grass-covered and 
neglected. 

Highest of all is the via regia of the charter, with the cross on its 
upper side— a stretch preserved to us because the nature of the ground 
did not admit of its being widened. Here, then, we have an example— 
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Fig. 2. Map of Bishop’s Land.s 
in Newhills parish. 
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probably almost unique in that its authenticity is certified — of a section 
of the king’s highway as it existed in the times of the Celtic kings, and 
possibly long before their day. While its eighteenth-century successor 
has long been discarded, this old track has continued in use as a near 
approach through the woods to the crofts further ahead, which had been 
set down near the highway. It is less than 6 feet wide, has a solid, well- 
preserved bottom, and is almost level the whole way, being formed as a 
kind of shelf in the brow of the hillside. 

A wealth of historic interest comes into view in standing near this 
ancient Kingsway. The Celtic kings would probably all have trodden it, 
Robert the Bruce would be familiar with it, various of the earlier Stuart 
rulers may have used it, and certainly Mary, Queen of Scots, on her 
northern tour in 1562. James VI. coming from his punitive expedition 
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Fig. 3, View of Tyrebagger Hill, showing Roads and position of the Bishop's Cross. 

to Huntly in 1594, and Charles II. retuiming from Holland in 1650, had to 
pass this way. The men of Aberdeen, led by their Provost, would march 
over it on their way to the battle of Harlaw in 1411, and would return a 
victorious but diminished host, bearing their leader “ famous, calm, and 
dead.” Time and again through the centuries the unruly gentry of the 
county made their fierce descents over it on the town of Aberdeen. 
Montrose passed by on his victorious career, and returned by it in his 
hour of ignominy ; and the successive nobles of the house of Huntly must 
have constantly been journeying here. Certain of Prince Charlie’s forces 
are recorded to have marched this way, and an old lady, not long 
deceased, used to tell that her grandmother saw the passing of Cumber- 
land’s soldiers on their way to Culloden. Bishops, statesmen, judges, 
scholars, younger sons intent on a continental career, the rich man and 
the beggar, all make up a goodly company to give colour to this bare 
hillside ; and a further touch of realism is found near by in the “ Robber’s 
Cave.” 
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One feature cannot have escaped the notice of even the most callous 
of all the long roll of noted travellers, and that is the glory of the view. 
In the foreground lie the rich plains of the Lower Garioch and Lower 
Deeside, and beyond a circle of noble hills, including noted peaks such as 
Benachie, Morven, Lochnagar, Mounts Keen and Battock, Clochnaben, 
and the Lower Grampians, with many a height of lesser renown. 

To day, inspired by this striking view, one may speculate on the 
former glories of the now silent king’s highway, and by way of contrast 
turn to its modern substitute lying far beneath, to gaze on an almost 
endless chain of motor-cars, whose throb arises to disturb the peace of 
this heritage of the ages. 

A reprint of the Bishop’s copy of the charter of 1316 will be found in 
Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis (Spalding Club), vol. i. pp. 43-4. 

The oi-iginal, given to Sir Janies Garioch, was extant in 1574, in which 
year it was exhibited in Court in connection with a boundary dispute. 
(See Aberdeen Sheriff Court Records (New Spalding Club), vol. i. p. 262.) 

I am much indebted to Dr Douglas Simpson, who has kindly drawn 
the illustrations and has given other valuable help and guidance. 


V. 

NOTES ON LULACH'S STONE, KILDRUMMY, ABERDEENSHIRE ; A 
SY31B0L STONE RECENTLY FOUND IN MORTLACH CHURCH- 
YARD, BANFFSHIRE ; AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES. By W. 
DOUGLAS SDIPSON, M.A.. D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

Lidach's Stone, Kildriminiy. — One of the most impressive of the 
solitary standing-stones in Aberdeenshire is Lulach’s Stone, hidden in 
Drumnahive Wood, due west of Mossat Bridge, in the parish of Kil- 
drummy (O.S. 6 inches, Aberdeenshire, sheet li.). It is a tall and shapely 
pillar of schist, 8 feet 9 inches in height above the present level of 
the ground, though older descriptions make the height 11 feet. At 
the shoulder the breadth of the stone is 2 feet 8 inches; the back is 
rounded and the thickness very ii’regular, at greatest about 2 feet. 
There seem to be no cup-marks and no indication of tooling, and 
the pillar stone stands in all the dignified simplicity of its natural 
rudeness, grey and lichen stained, hoai’y with the mute oblivion of 
its forgotten purpose. The name of the stone is of considerable 
interest. On Green Hill, in the parish of Tough (O.S. 6 inches, 
Aberdeenshire, sheet Ixiii.), is a similar monolith, also called Lulach’s 
VOL. LX. 18 
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or Luath’s Stone ; ^ and the tradition attached to each pillar is 
that it marks the place where Lulach, stepson of Macbeth, was over- 
taken and killed after his father’s defeat and death at Lumphanan 
(15th August 1057). The historical facts about Lulach the Fatuous^ are 
briefly as follows. He was a son of Macbeth’s wife, Gruoch, by her 
previous husband, Gillacomgain, of the ancient house of Moravia, and 
himself a cousin of Macbeth.® After Macbeth was defeated and killed 
by Malcolm Canmore, Lulach carried on his stepfather’s claims, but 
himself was killed at Essie, in Strathbogie, on 17th March 1058, and, 
like his stepfather, was buried in Iona. Two sources aver that Lulach 
was killed by Malcolm in battle, but another says that he died by 
treachery.^ Doubtless the two monoliths that bear his name are far 
anterior to his time in their origin ; but we are probably not greatly 
wrong in regarding their subsequent popular association with Lulach’s 
memory as a link in the chain of other evidence as to the large part 
which the province of Mar played in furthering the cause of the 
Macbeth dynasty against the rival and Normanising house of Canmore. 

Symbol Stone found in Mortlaeh Churchyard, Banffshire . — On 18th 
September 1925, when opening a grave in the old churchyard of 
Mortlaeh, near Dufftown, Banffshire (O.S. 6 inches, Banffshire, sheet xxv.), 
the sexton came upon a large flat stone about 6 feet under the surface. 
It was lying face downwards and pointing to the south-east. Un- 
fortunately, in order to take it out the stone was broken into five pieces, 
and it was only after it had been brought to the surface in fragments 
that the symbols Avere discovered on the under face. By a lucky 
chance the carved figures were almost unscathed by the breaking up 
of the stone, one of the fractures just passing through the scrolled 
hind feet of the “elephant.” The place where it was found is within 
some 30 feet to the north-west of the well-known “Battle Stone” of 
Mortlaeh. 

The upper of the tAvo incised symbols found on the top part of the 
stone (fig. 1) is the familiar “ elephant,” wrought with great spirit. The 
loAver symbol is hitherto unrecorded, and I am unable to hazard even 
a conjecture as to what it may purport to represent. The incised 
sculpturing is beautifully wrought and extremely well preserved. In 
height the stone measures about 5 feet 3 inches, and it is about 10 inches 
in greatest thickness. A small fragment, having become detached when 
it was taken up, was submitted to Professor A. W. Gibb, M.A., D.Sc., 

* See Neiv Statistical Account, vol. xii. p. 613. 

• Lulach fatuus— Chronicle of the Piets and Scots (ed. W. F. Skene), p. 1.52. 

’ See genealogical table in A. O. Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History, vol. i. p. 580. 

‘Tigernach, Annals, ed. W. Stokes in Revue Celtique, vol. xvii. p. 398; Annals of Ulster 
(ed. W. M. Hennessy), vol. ii. p. 4 ; Chronica de Mailros (ed. J. Stevenson), p. 227. 
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of the Chair of Geology in Aberdeen University, who reports that the 
stone is a metamorphic rock, psammitic gneiss or impure quartzite, and 
is probably an erratic from the Moine area on Speyside. 

The church of Mortlach is one of the most ancient Chi’istian sites 
in the district between the Dee and the Spey. A monastery was planted 
here by St Moluag of Lismore, whom St Comgall the Great of Bangor, 
in the Ards of Ulster, dispatched on a mission into Pictland in 562.* 
It is a beautiful example of the insita sihi species venustatis of an Old 
Celtic religious site, occupying a lovely position on 
the west bank of the Dullan. The mediaeval parish ^ 

church stands on a terrace overlooking the haugh by 
the riverside where the two symbol stones are, and 
where it is therefore probable that St Moluag’s com- 
munity was placed. On the opposite side of the river 
the bank rises steeply and is clothed with fine timber. 

Though greatly modernised, the church still retains 
its mediaeval proportions, and some beautiful lancet 
windows of the thirteenth century. Within it are 
preserved a number of interesting mediaeval grave- 
slabs, and a good recumbent effigy of a mail-clad 
knight— said to represent Alexander Leslie of Kininvie, 
who died about 1549. 

The “Battle Stone” has on one side a Celtic cross 
between two fish-like monsters facing each other on 
top and a grotesque beast at the base, while on the 
other side are a bird, a serpent, and an ox’s skull, 
and a horseman with his hound. In the illustration 
of the back of this stone in the Early Christian 
Monuments of Scotland, part iii. p. 156, the bird is not 
shown. The cross has been carved with a simple 
scroll ornament. The sculpturing is incised, and the 
technique is not so spirited as on the other stone. The Battle Stone 
is 5 feet 9 inches in height above ground, and is 7 inches in greatest 
thickness. At least 2 feet of the pillar are below the surface, being 
wedged in among stones. The material appears to be similar to that 
of the other stone. 

Round the Battle Stone “ St Molloch’s Fair ” was formerly held. The 
church had anciently a Ronnach bell. Near it is the Priest’s Well.* 


Fig. 1. Symbol Stone 
at Mortlach, Banff- 
■shire. 


• For St Moluag's work in the north-east, see iiiy Origins of Christianity in Aberdeenshire 

pp. 19-22. ’ 

* For these and other particulars about the church and churchyard of Mortlach, see A. Jervise 
Epitaphs and Inscriptions of the North of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 326-,34. 
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The stone recently discovered is of an earlier type than the Battle 
Stone, having the symbols without the distinctively Chidstian cross. 
Whether this class of stone is pagan is a much vexed question; but 
the presence of the monument at a definitely Early Christian site is 
a fact to be borne in mind. I know of fifteen ancient church sites 
between the Dee and the Spey with which are associated symbol stones 
of the oldest class. In many other cases where a symbol stone now 
stands unrelated with any known church site, all knowledge of an 
early wooden or wattled chapel or other religious centre on the spot 

may well have perished, and it is clear on the face of it that we 

cannot reject the possibility of the symbolism having been Christian 
from the outset.’^ At all events, it is certain that whether pagan in 
their origin or not, the symbols were capable in their entirety of 
bearing a Christian meaning, as their association with the cross on so 
many of the monuments shows. 

The chronology of these symbols is equally obscure. Mr J. Graham 
Callander has drawn my attention to one fact that may have some bear- 
ing on this important problem. In the famous hoard of silver articles 
found at Norrie’s Law, Largo, Fife, in 1817, occur two plates of silver 

and a silver pin (figs. 2 and 3) engraved with the double disc and 

Z-shaped rod symbol. Mr Callander points out that other fragments 
in this hoard are those of a silver vessel with a beaded rim similar to 
examples from the Traprain Law hoard, which is dated from numis- 
matic and other evidence to circa a.d. 400. Also in the Norrie’s Law 
hoard were found coins of Constantins II. (:337-61) and Valens (.364-78). 
These facts would thus afford some presumptive evidence as to the 
symbolism having been in use about the beginning of the fifth century : 
and in that case the symbols would almost certainly be pagan. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that the pin has a cross pattee in 
the central projecting stud of its head; though, of course, such a 
cross is not necessarily Christian. In any case, it is dangerous to infer 
dates from coins that may have been in circulation for a long period. 
For example, in a hoard of coins found immediately beside Norrie’s 
Law in 1822, were included pieces ranging from Antonia, daughter of 
Mark Antony, a lady who died in a.d. 38, to a coin of the Byzantine 
period, dating apparently from the latter half of the seventh century 
—a total range of over six hundred years. And, as Sir Daniel Wilson 
pointed out,^ if this find of coins can be associated with the silver 
hoard previously discovered in the Law, the date of the latter would 

> For the probable connection of the symbolism with the Pictish Church, see mv Orimn, of 
Christianity in Aberdeenshire, pp. iPll. H v I 

2 Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 2n<l ed., vol. ii. p. 260. 
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thus be brought down at least to the 
end of the seventh century — a period 
fully in accordance with the chrono- 
logy of the symbols put forward by 
Romilly Allen and Anderson. ^ 

I am indebted to the Rev. John B. 
Gumming, M.A., B.D., minister of the 
parish, who at once appi'eciated the im- 
portance of the discovery, for furnish- 
ing me with full particulars and point- 
ing me out the locality, which I visited 
on 2nd October last. Mr Gumming is 
to have the fragments of the stone 
put together and the whole securely 
built up against a wall in the church- 

‘ The Early Christian Monuments of Scotlanrl, 
part i. p. cix. 



Fig. 2. Silver Plate from 
Norrie’s Law, Fife. 



Fig. 3. Silver Pin from Norrie’s 
Law, Fife. 
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yard,^ where it will be perfectly safe, although unprotected from the 
weather. 

Stone with Incised Cross in Botriphnie Churchyard, Banffshire . — 
Having been informed by the Rev, Alexander Mackay, M.A., mini.ster 
of Botriphnie, that an undescribed stone with a Celtic cross exists 
in the parish churchyard, I visited the place on 8th March last. 
Mr Mackay informs me that the stone was found some years ago by 
Mr F. C. Eeles, F.S.A.Scot., lying prostrate in the south side of the 
churchyard (O.S. 6 inches, Banffshire, sheet xix.). It is now' preserved in 
the ruined south aisle, which alone remains of the 
old church,^ superseded in 1820 by the present 
building to the northward. 

The stone (fig. 4) is a rough unhewn mass of 
hard schist showing a close foliation, and measures 
25J inches in length, 12 inches in breadth, and 3 
or 3i inches in thickness. At its upper end is 
rudely carved an equal armed, wheeled, and 
shafted cross, formed in single incised lines. The 
over-all diameter of the cross has been about 
8 inches, and the length of the shaft is 5| inche.s. 
A small wedge-shaped piece of the stone at the 
top end has been split out, destroying the apex 
of the cross. The position of the cross at the 
upper end of a roughly pointed stone suggests 
that this monument W'as originally set upright, 
either as a headstone or as a sacred boundary 
mark. 

Like Mortlach Church, the church of Botriphnie 

Fig. 4. Cross-slab at Bot' . , 

riphnie, Banffshire. ^ ancient Christian centre. It bears the 

name of St Fumac, who is also associated with 

the church of Dinnet in Aberdeenshire. “Botriffnie or Fumac Kirk,” 

we are told circa 1726, “ hath for its patron Saint Fumac, quhose wooden 

image is washed yearly, with much formality, by an old woman (quho 

keeps it) at his Fair (on the third of May) in his own well here.”® 

Having outlived the storms of the Reformation and the Covenant, 



‘ This has since been done, June 1926. 

* In this aisle lies the pediment stone of the old bell cot, inscribed M for Master Alexander 

A F 
1617 

Fraser, the then minister. Between the initials is a florette. The aisle contains some Interesting 
heraldic stones with beautiful carving and lettering, and is well worthy of being put into 
proper repair’. 

* Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. ii. p. 253. 
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the effigy was burned as a “monument of idolatry” early in the 
last century.^ 

At Botriphnie, as at Mortlach, we see a typical Old Celtic religious site. 
Church and churchyard stand beautifully on a haugh overlooking the 
infant Isla, and backed by a steep slope on which is situated the manse. 
St Fumac’s Well, enclosed by a paling, still flows, cold and abundant, 
on the haugh east of the church, at the foot of what was formerly the 
minister’s garden. 

Contents of a Midden from the Monastery on St Seif’s lsla7id, Lochleven. 
— In February 1921 Mr Walter G. Montgomery, O.B.E., F.S.A.Scot., 
Kinross House, sent me a boxful of remains found in the course of 
some chance digging within what are known as the monastic buildings 
of St Serf’s Priory, Lochleven (O.S. 6 inches, Fife and Kinross, sheet xxii.). 
The remains included pottery; an iron nail about 2J inches long, with 
a large flat round head, much wasted ; a piece of charred wood, 
identified as hazel by Mr Macgregor Skene, D.Sc., Botany Department, 
Aberdeen University; and an assortment of bones. Evidently we have 
to deal with a refuse-heap or midden, the pottery of which shows it to 
have been of late mediaeval date. The site of the deposit lies outside 
the centre of the north wall of the south-eastern room.^ 

The pottery comprises 68 shards of ordinary mediaeval types, mostly 
small in size and none of any importance. The largest piece is part of 
the neck and bulging shoulder of a pitcher in dirty-white ware, about 
^ inch in thickness. The interior surface shows the usual horizontal 
striation ; the exterior, coated with a thick, bright green glaze, has been 
decorated with a large chevron pattern in relief. Such ware is probably 
rather late, about the end of the fifteenth century. Other fragments 
show a thick ware in brick-red clay with a rich deep brown glaze. One 
small piece of grey ware shows a chevron pattern in bold relief. Another 
piece has a raised fillet with vertical incisions at frequent intervals. 
Pottery with a similar pattern, assignable to the early fourteenth century, 
was found at Dundarg Castle and at Coull Castle, both in Aberdeenshire.® 

' An account of the destruction of the effigy is given by Jervise, Epitaphs and Inscriptions, 
vol. ii. p. 13, where also occurs the following note : “ About fifty years ago a cross of rude picked 
stone, in low relief, and about oh feet high by about 3 feet broad, stood within the kirkyard of 
Botriphnie. Unfortunately, about the time indicated [i.c. about 1823] the stone was broken up 
by a blacksmith, who used it as a hearth for his smiddy ! This had probably been the ancient 
cross of St Funiac's Fair.” The Old Style date of the fair was 15th February. 

- See plan by Andrew Kerr, F.S.A.Scot., in History of Lochleven Castle, by R. Burns-Begg, 
F.S.A.Scot., pi. i. ; also Proceedings, vol. xvi. p. 167. 

’ See Proceedings, vol. xlviii. p. 191, and vol. Iviii. pp. 80-8. Dundarg Castle was destroyed 
by Andrew de Moray in 1331 (Liber Pluscardensis, ed. F. J. H. Skene, vol. i. pp. 280-1) ; and at 
Coull Castle also the evidence recovered during excavation pointed to total destruction during 
the Wars of Independence. I have a shard showing a similar notched pattern from the Bass 
of Inverurie. 
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There are also a number of fragments of the coarse, dark-coloured, 
unglazed pipkins or cooking vessels, with broad, flat bases. These are 
mostly darkened by fire. 

The bones were submitted to Mr Robert M. Neill, M.C., M.A., of 
the Natural History Department, Aberdeen University, who reports as 
follows: “There are about two dozen small pieces of bones of ox, sheep, 
and fowl. One-half of these are split rib or long bones of oxen ; the 
largest piece is inches in length. The sheep bones are fragments of 
vertebrm, scapula, jaw, and rib. In addition there are pieces of the skull 

and upper wing-bone of a fowl, and a 
fragment of oyster-shell. Several of 
the bones show chop-marks.” 

Balcastle Motte, Kilsyth. — At Bal- 
castle, about a mile and a quarter to 
the west of Kilsyth (O.S. 6 inches, 
Stirlingshire, sheet xxviii.), is a re- 
markably fine example of a motte 
(fig. 5). The summit area measures 
about 38 yards in length from east 
to west, by about 31 yards from north 
to south. On the west side the motte 
is bounded by a small rocky ravine 
with a burn: on the east is a lesser 
ravine, also containing a burn which 
rises in a well to the north-east of the 
motte. These two burns unite immediately below the motte to the 
south. Northwards the ground rises to the bare, treeless ridges of the 
Kilsyth Hills. On this side the slopes of the motte terminate abruptly 
on a level area here, which would give room for a bailey between the 
two ravines. At the base of the motte here is a modern dry-built 
retaining wall. The motte is about 12 or 15 feet in height above the 
level area to the north, and about 50 feet above the ravine to the south. 
Its sides slope down with great regularity at an angle of 15°. From 
the summit a magnificent view is obtained southwards over the Kelvin 
Valley to the Roman fort on Bar Hill, which is directly opposite. The 
farm-steading of Balcastle lies a short distance north-east of the viotte 
to the north-east of which is a cottage known as Castlegray. 



Fig. 5. Plan of Balcastle Mote, Kilsyth. 
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VI. 

AN EARLY ORKNEY CASTLE. By J. STOKER 
CLOUSTON, P.S.A.Scot. 

I. 

Of the structure which forms the subject of this paper nothing but 
the bare foundations remain. As a rule only one or two courses of stones 
are left ; and in many cases even these have vanished. Its interest lies in 
the singular character of the whole building. 

Even in Norway, surviving defensive struc- 
tures of an early date are practically non- 
existent. How rare they are may be judged 
from the fact that Professor A. AV. Br^gger 
of Oslo Museum, to whom I was recom- 
mended to apply for information, as the like- 
liest authority to have any to give, replied 
that there is no Norwegian material throw- 
ing any light on the subject. In the small 
Norse colony of Orkney one would scarcely 
expect what one fails to find in the old 
mother country; but here foreign influences 
were evidently at work, and, as will be seen 
later, there are actually the remains of several 
such fortalices in our islands. This, however, 
is the first to be excavated and described. 

The two buildings within the courtyard 
of the castle — a drinking-hall and a bath- 
room — are, so far as I can discover, a unique 
find outside Iceland and Greenland. Certainly, if anything quite like 
these has been found in Norway, no reference to it is made in such 
recent works as Norges Histone and Xorges Binder, in the sections 
dealing with old dwelling-houses. 

The position and immediate surroundings of the site are shown in 
fig. 1. The castle (A) stands at the end of a little peninsula called 
Gernaness (O.N. Gi-cena-jies = green ness), in the loch of Stenness, just 
over 1 mile east of the tidal channel opening into the sea. Gernaness is 
roughly about 70 yards long and a little over 30 yards wide where the 
foundations are situated. It is quite flat, and only rises about a couple 
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of feet above average loch-level. The soil is particularly rich. Just 
above the inland end stands a group of buildings foi-ming the double 
farm of the East and West Netherbigging of Clouston ; the whole being 
sometimes styled in old deeds, “ The House of Clouston.” Some of these 
buildings, shown in the plan (B), are of great age. 

What actually led to the excavations being made was the tradition 
of a chapel site at the end of the point. As these chapel traditions 
have always proved reliable, and as this was very specific — even to the 
extent of crediting the chapel with the distinction of having provided 
the stones for the dyke round the ness — digging was begun in the 
summer of 1924 in the hope of discovering its foundations. At first a 
stretch of east and west running wall seemed to indicate that we had 
found them, but this proved to be merely part of a small, much 
later structure (possibly a boat-house). Then at last we came upon 
foundations of a different and very unelerical kind, in the form of a clay- 
cemented Avail, 8 feet thick, with one edge curved and the other straight. 

Before long I was able to send a preliminary plan of the foundations 
to Mr G. P. H. Watson, F.S.A.Scot., Avho at once confirmed the view that 
already seemed the only possible conclusion. They were clearly those 
of a place of strength, of a date yet to be determined, but certainly 
not earlier than mediseA’al. In the course of last winter and this 
summer the excavations Avere completed, and there was disclosed a 
structure Avhich may briefly be described as consisting, in the first 
place, of a primitive donjon or keep of unusual shape and dimensions; 
secondly, of a courtyard surrounded by a curving defensive Avail; and 
thirdly, of at least two buildings and some stretches of rough paving 
Avithin the court. 

The difficulties of working out the plan Avere considerable. In fact, 
it has proved impossible to trace the foundations completely. The 
chief difficulty Avas the fact that, probably for many generations, the 
site had been used as a quarry Avhenever stones were required for 
building purposes. Not only had the Avails been remoA’ed right down 
to the foundations, but the large stones on the outer edges of the 
foundations themseh^es had in many places been lifted too. Occasionally 
one could folloAv the line of the heart of a Avail, if its direction Avere 
obvious ; but when it came to fallen debris being mingled with this, 
the job was impossible. 

Again, in one particular place (the area X, X in fig. 2), the Air 
Force, Avho commandeered this ness during the war in connection with 
an abortive seaplane station, had for some reason removed every 
vestige of the old foundations. A third difficulty was the outer dyke 
round the ness, since, for part of the way, it stands right on top of 
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the northern curtain-wall. And a final difficulty was the loch, which in 
winter, and even during spring tides in summer, rose through the 
excavations and flooded us out of certain areas. One particular 
December day, when we could work only on one or two islets in the 
flood, and a full gale was blowing the spin drift from the loch over 
us in showers, will not readily be forgotten. 

Against these difficulties must be set one remarkable bit of luck. 
Once the foundations had revealed them.selves as a place of strength, 
it was natural to think of other early Orkney castles on record in the 
saga. One such structure is mentioned as standing at Cairston, in 
Stromness parish,^ and the recollection of a stretch of thick wall noticed 
some years before at the Bu of Cairston suggested a second visit. 
This disclosed the surprising fact that there still stand considerable 
remains of a clay-cemented keep-and-courtyard castle. They will be 
referred to again ; meanwhile it is only necessary to say that they 
naturally helped materially to trace out the plan of the castle at Clouston. 

II. 

Fig. 2 shows the plan of the whole structure, so far as it has been 
possible to trace it with certainty. Wherever both edges were found, 
the wall is blocked in black throughout. Where edges are missing, but 
the heart of the wall is there and its course known, edges are shown 
by broken lines and the heart blocked black with a wavy border. 
Where the line can merely be inferred, only the probable edges are 
indicated. 

I may say here that throughout almost the entire excavations I 
have had the assistance of Mr Thomas Brass, an old and expeidenced 
mason, and at every turn I relied on his expert knowledge of Orkney 
masonry. We lifted and replaced stone after stone at various points, 
to test the presence of building clay, the bonding at junctions, and the 
question of whether we were dealing with true foundations or debris 
which resembled foundations ; and as Mr Brass was an exacting critic, 

^ Since a guess that Knarston (near Scapa), not Cairston, should be the true reading, has 
found its way into print in works of some authority, it is perhaps as well to record the facts. 
The guess was based on the saga anecdote that when Earl Harald and his men left their ships 
and took refuge in the castle, one man was so frightened that he ran all the way to Kirkwall ; 
the point being that Cairston is too far from Kirkwall, But, seriously considered, it is quite 
incredible that a fighting-man of that — or any other— age should be so panic-stricken before he 
was even attacked. A second battle did take place near Knarston two years later, in which the 
same Earl Harald was surprised in the night and put to flight with considerable slaughter, 
and the anecdote evidently really refers to this encounter. The saga reading Kjarrekssta&ir 
is quite explicit and is repeated later, Knarston was well knowm to the saga writer, being 
mentioned several times, so that such a mistake as the guess implies would be most improb- 
able on general grounds. 
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nothing was passed without a severe examination. The site was then 
surveyed by Mr T. H. Clouston, F.S.A., by the method of stringing it 
into 10-foot squares. 

Beginning with the keep (K), the foundations of the south-east wall 
are intact for most of its length, and show the style of masonry we 
found throughout all the thicker walls. The outside stones are large 
flat blocks, the inner edge stones not so large, and the intei’ior a mixture 
of various shapes and sizes ; the whole being laid in building clay. This 
wall has a maximum thickness of 8 feet. 



Fig. 2. Plan of Castle on Gernaness, Clouston, Orkney. 


The north-east wall has lost all the edge stones on both sides, but 
the core debris lies in a rough curve on its outer side.' A few stones still 
in position, and forming part of a circle, evidently mark the base of a 
narrow circular stair (S) approximately 4 feet, or a few inches over, in 
diameter. It was placed not exactly in the corner, but so as to bring 
the door into the end wall. One can thus tell the position of the east 
corner within a few inches. In the plan this north-east wall has been 
assumed to reach a maximum thickness of 8 feet also. This is 
certainly very nearly right, but of course is only an approximation. 

• Running through this debris we found what seemed to be a paved slip-way in connection 
with the later shed or boat-house. The large edge stones of the keep wall had been used to 
build these two structures. 
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Part of the north-west wall has been quite destroyed, but at several 
places both edges were found, and the thickness could be told exactly. 
It is 8 feet thick at one end and 6 feet 3 inches at the other, and it 
has no curve. The south-west wall is also quite straight, and is only 
2 feet 4 inches thick. The door must have been placed at a, opposite 
the paving outside. 

Inside, the keep is 13 feet wide, and as nearly as possible 19 feet 
long on the south-east side and 17 feet on the north-west. The earth 
and clay floor is intact in the middle, but has been cut into round 
the sides in tracing the walls. In the south corner is a large hearth- 
stone (b), once exposed to great heat, and now much broken, but approxi- 
mately 5 feet by 3 feet 6 inches originally. Below it are layers of clay 
and stone, and the whole fireplace thus formed is built into the south- 
west wall — i.e. the two have been built up together to the level of 
the hearth-stone. 

The curious line of the curving south curtain-wall (C, C), with its 
sharp salient at d, is shown on the plan, and at e it ends abruptly. So 
far as both edges can be traced, it is 4 feet thick, and in every respect 
like the south-east wall of the keep, except that in some places we could 
find no signs of building clay. The outer stones are equally large (one 
that became displaced required two men to roll it over). For the latter 
part of its course no inner edge can be found, and its thickness cannot 
be estimated. 

The junction of the north curtain-wall (D, D) can be located at /, 
from the presence of a small strip of roughly coursed stones beyond, but 
no edges can be found. For the first part of its course, from / to the 
dyke round the ness, it passes through a devastated area, every large 
stone worth removing having been, lifted. At g, under the beach outside 
the dyke, traces of it were found. Finally, after it emerges again from 
under the dyke, its inner edge from h to i is plain, but we dared not 
dig further out for fear of bringing the dyke down. At i it seemed 
to vanish, but owing to the inrush of water the conditions were very 
difficult there. Its thickness can nowhere be told, but presumably it 
was 4 feet, like the south wall. 

Coming now to the two buildings within the courtyard, B is the 
bathroom, the baffstofa of the sagas. It is just over 12 feet long by 
5 feet wide at the widest end. The floor is paved with large flat stones, 
and slopes down from the corner o. At o were found several burnt 
stones, one of the tests of an Icelandic ba&stofa, and at m is a long 
hole with a clean curved edge, evidently to run the water off into the 
soil. When one adds to these features the impossibility of there being 
any other use for such a small, odd-shaped, paved chamber, the nature 
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of this apartment is quite obvious. It is bounded on the east by a 
wall 2 feet 4 inches thick bonded into the curtain-wall. The whole 
inner edge of the north wall is extant, but the outer edge is gone and 
its thickness cannot be told. 

H is the hall or skali, lying roughly east and west. The whole of 
one side, nearly half of one end, and part of the other are clearly 
traceable as the foundations of a wall, varying from 2 feet 6 inches to 
a little over 2 feet thick, and composed of large stones, flat and pretty 
thick, which follows a series of peculiar curves. What remains of the 
west end is part of a nearly true circle having a radius of 11 feet. 
The side wall then swings into a waist and out again, but though the 
rest of the side and the other end are curved, the curve is much flatter 
and nothing like circular. It may be added that though some stones 
have slipped a little out of position (there is only one course left, by 
the way), the wall is perfectly distinct, and there is no question about 
this being its actual line. As it passes the keep, it and the north-west 
wall of the keep overlap several inches, showing that the skali wall 
must have had a slight scarcement. Its varying thickness seems to 
indicate a 2-foot wall above, with a scarcement sometimes as much as 
6 inches and sometimes less. 

The rest of the east end and most of the other side wall have, like 
everything else in this area, been completely removed. But towards 
the west end a new and very curious state of things is met with. The 
area marked Y, Y is quite different from the rest of the ness. Instead 
of the ordinary stony subsoil, our spades suddenly began to go deep 
into a. peaty substance which my fellow-diggers declared to resemble 
nothing so much as the old-fashioned heathery bedding used for 
animals, mixed with dung, and at one place a large number of shells 
of limpets and periwinkles mingled with it; it goes far down below 
loch-level, and was there a long time before the castle was built. It 
looks as if we had here the refuse pit of some much earlier prehistoric 
structure ; and, if so, it is possible that the curtain-wall (C, C) owes its 
curved form to its having been founded on an older wall. I am indebted 
to Mr J. Graham Callander for the opinion that the supposititious 
structure can scarcely have been a broch, but might quite well have 
been such a prehistoric fort as is depicted in Anderson’s Scotland in 
Pagoii Times, p. 261, standing on a very similar site in the loch of 
Hogsetter in Shetland. This suggestion, however, must merely be taken 
as indicating a possibility. The foundations of the curtain-wall along 
h, i are laid deep down through the peaty substance, so deep that owing 
to the inrush of water it was impossible to get to their bottom. 

It is just when it comes to this area that the west end of the 
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skali stops abruptly and the curious elbow r branches out towards the 
curtain-wall. With the aid of damming and bailing out the water we 
searched this area thoroughly, but nothing else could be found. It 
will be seen from the plan that if the end of the skali were to continue 
to swing round on its 11-foot radius, the inside would just touch the 
curtain-wall. The probable explanation of all this would seem to be 
that the builders only discovered the presence of the soft area after 
most of the foundations of H had been laid, and thereupon altered their 
methods till they got past this obstacle. Probably the rounded end was 
completed by a wall of wood supported on a few piles. 

It is impossible to reconstruct the hall in its entirety. In the plan 
I have assumed that the missing walls resembled the surviving and 
followed the broken lines shown ; since the hall would be an 
exceedingly odd-shaped apartment otherwise. On the other hand, this 
leaves a curious gap between it and the outer wall (D, D) (whose 
general direction is certain from the edge h, i). One has, in fact, a 
choice of two odd reconstructions, and the one indicated in the plan 
must merely be taken as the solution which suggests itself to me 
personally as the more probable. 

The inside length can be told accurately as just over 40 feet. The 
extreme inside width at the west end was as nearly as possible 17 feet, 
if the existing curve were continued, and approximately 16 feet at the 
other end on the same assumption. The floor of hard earth (just like 
the keep) is still intact over parts of the west end. Wherever we 
broke through this floor we found a pavement of large flat stones a 
little above normal loch-level. The floor was thus first roughly paved, 
and then covered with a thick layer of earth and clay. 

A most interesting feature is the large hearth built into the south 
side wall, just as the other hearth was built into the keep. It con- 
sists of a rectangular hearth-stone (n) 4 feet by 3 feet 3 inches 
(mischievously broken after we had found it), red with fire, and round 
it a ring of stones set on edge, of which four (p, p) are still in position, 
with the space between packed hard with earth. At q is another 
stone on edge, evidently part of a second fireplace. The hearth-stone 
is gone, but burnt earth is thick at this spot. No doubt there was a 
third fire on the other side of n. In fact, the area of strongly burnt 
earth extended well to the east of it, indicating that the line of three 
hearths stood pretty close to one another, all built into the south wall. 

One or two interesting questions are raised by this skali. Why was 
it constructed with such a remarkable curved outline ? An answer is 
suggested by a study of the various temple sites discovered in Iceland, 
where alone can be found buildings resembling this singular hall on 
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Gernaness.^ Briefly, these heathen temples were long-shaped structures, 
divided into two unequal parts by a thick cross wall. The longer 
part was, in effect, a kind of skali, with fires in the middle and 
benches along the Avails, where feasts were held on holy days. The 
shorter, and more sacred, part contained the images of the Gods and 
the altar, and it had in most instances a semicircular end, with a 
dome roof, exactly I’esembling a Norman apse. There was no door in 
the cross wall, and this sanctuary had a separate outer entrance. As 
a rule the longer room Avas rectangular, but in a few cases it also 
shows a curved outline. 

These temples varied greatly in size and considerably in outline 
and proportion, and had no .system of orientation ; but they all had 
the cross AA'all, and none had hearths in the rounded sacred end. 
Hence the absence of this cross w.all and the position of the hearth at 
the neck where it should be, together with the other fireplace inside 
the circular end, and the presence everyAvhere of strongly burnt earth 
and animal bones (a feature almost entirely lacking in temple sites, 
Avhere traces of fire seem singularly slight), shoAv definitely that this 
structure cannot have been a temple latterly. N^or is it possible to 
reconcile the stronghold as a whole with any type of building exist- 
ing before the introduction of Christianity into Orkney in a.d. 995. 

But the close general resemblance of the hall to some of these 
temples, and the extreme difficulty of explaining its outline otherwise, 
seem to me to raise a very strong presumption that we have here 
the shell of a temple converted into a drinking skali. Since the 
hearths Avere built into the Avails, the AAalls must have been pulled 
down at these points and built up again, the cross Avail has been 
completely removed, and the elboAV r probably added ; but apart 
from the presence of the fireplaces and the elboAv, and the absence 
of the cross wall, the structure is, to all appearances, an ancient 
heathen temple,^ 


* The authorities here are the descriptions of temple sites, with plans, hy Sigurd Vigfusson, 
Brynjulf Jonsson, and Jon Jonsson in Aarious numbers of the Icelandic Arhok {kins. Isl. Forii') 
from 1882 to 1896 ; and a short summary of their features by Professor A. Bugge in Norges Historie 
I. i. p. 208. 

2 Some support for the vierv that the skali was originally a hof or heathen temple is to be 
found in the place-names in Clouston. In 1666 a perambulation of the township took place and 
the record of this (preserved in the Kirkwall Kecord Room) gives a list of the “sheds ” or fields 
with their old names. At one place, within a couple of hundred yards or so of Gernaness there 
Avere three elo.se together, called “the Home,” “Turslaiid," and “Lundago.” On referring these 
names to Mr Marwick, he expressed the opinion that the juxtaposition of Tursland (Thorsland) 
and Lundago (apparently from Lundar, the genitiA-e of Limdr, agrove, used Avith special reference 
to the sacred groves at temple sites) is decidedly suggestive. Home might Avell be from Hof-vin 
temple-pasture, but an alternative derivation is possible here. It is not easy, hoAvever to find 
alternatives for the other two, and their presence close together seems significant. 
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Again, what were the arrangements within the hall ? Once more 
one can but grope in the dark — or perhaps this time one may venture 
to say in the firelight, for it is at least certain that where the two 
known fires were, there can have been neither seats nor doors. Also 
one may fairly point out that the regular rule in the old Norse halls 
was a door in the west end with a porch before it, and here at the west 
end there was apparently a chamber (between h i and r) that might 
well have been a porch. Further, if one supposes a door into the 
circular end immediately to the north of the elbow r, it would be exactly 
in the centre line of the hall. Again, it would be highly convenient to 
have another door opening under cover from the keep, and actually keep 
and skali do overlap along several feet. A passage through the double 
wall is at least suggested by this. And, moreover, it would account for 
this end of the north-west wall of the keep being made so much thicker 
than the other, and the two buildings being thus squeezed together. 

As to seating arrangements, one has only this practical consideration 
to go upon—that the best way, in order to get in as many people, and 
yet leave as much space as possible, and also to give as many guests 
as possible a wall at their backs, would be to have one bench against 
the wall, following the curves, with a series of narrow trestle tables in 
front, and another row of benches on the other side of them. If one 
assumes the hall to be seated thus along the ends and north side, be- 
tween the supposititious doors, and allows 1 foot 6 inches per man, 
thirty-eight could sit on the outer bench and thirty-two on the inner, 
seventy in all if the skali were packed. 

The early arrangement in these halls consisted of fires down the 
middle and one row of benches along each w'all. But in this case the 
fires against the side wall prove that the skali w’as not of the early 
type. Towards the end of the eleventh century. King Olaf Kyrre altered 
the skali arrangements in Norway, and in the middle of the thirteenth 
century we certainly find guests .sitting in two rows at a royal feast.^ So 
that it seems a fair assumption to suppose this was the arrangement 
here, rather than that the floor space was gratuitously wasted and the 
hall only half filled. 

The only other recognisable feature within the courtyard is a wide 
stretch of paving (P) down the centre — the stett of Icelandic homesteads ; 
a fairly well-known feature. There is a branch leading towards the 

' The alterations made by King Olaf are briefly and somewhat vaguely described in chap. ii. 
of his saga in Heimskringla. The 5 ' included the removal of the fires from the middle of 
the floor, and the introduction of what is termed an o/n, or stove of stone. The Norwegian 
halls being of wood, the building of the fire against the wall was of course impossible, unless 
it were encased in such a stone ofn. The description of the royal feast in 1247 is given in 
Hakon's Saga, chap, ccliv, 
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bathroom, and apparently a separate stretch marked v, but the work 
of the quarriers and Air Force has made it impossible to define the 
boundaries of these pavements, except at the east end of the courtyard 
and the edge at v. They consist throughout of two or three layers of 
flattish stones. A narrow strip of it would be indistinguishable from 
the foundations of an ordinary wall. 

A curious feature is the pair of long curving openings in the pave- 
ment (t, t). They have definitely formed sides and ends, and there was 
clay in them when they were found. I can think of no other probable 
purpose for them than drinking-troughs for cattle. Such strongholds 
as this must have been intended as refuges for animals as well as men 
in time of invasion or raid. Moreover, there is an actual account in 
Hakons Saga of the garrison driving a herd of cattle into the utkastali 
(outer castle or courtyard) of the castle of Wyre in Orkney, in the 
year 1230, preparatory to standing a siege. 

It is quite possible that some other building may have stood in the 
west end of the courtyard, but if so, it can only have been very small ; 
and we can now reconstruct the whole castle, apart from this possible 
small outbuilding, as consisting of a large hall and a bathroom in the 
court, a kitchen in the base of the keep (the large, strongly fired hearth 
seems to make this certain), and some rooms above. Long vanished 
though these rooms are, there is one interesting clue to the number of 
floors. An old Stenness tradition relates that there once stood a house 
at Netherbigging so high that one could see the sea over the ridge of 
land at the back. Actually, if the keep were in the neighbourhood of 
40 feet high, one could see from the battlements the tidal outlet of the 
loch (called the “Bush”) nearly to the sea itself, and certainly one 
could see a ship at sea. We may thus take it that the tower actually 
was of that height, and therefore contained three floors above the 
kitchen, two probably used as sleeping-chambers and one for stores.^ 

This stronghold, as can be seen from fig. 1, was well placed 
defensively at the end of the ness, with the landward side strengthened 
by the keep and salient. The disadvantage of the site was its very slight 
elevation above the water-level of the loch. Measurements taken in 
July, when the loch was pretty low, made the floor of the skali 1 foot 
5 inches above loch-level, the hearth of the skali 1 foot 8 inches, and the 
floor of the keep 1 foot 10 inches. So far as we could calculate the 

* It is an interesting fact that this keep, partly rounded and partly rectangular in form bears 
a marked resemblance to the tower of the old Cross Kirk of Stenness depicted in Low's Tour(Xi~i) 
p. xxiil, and described in the description of the drawing as a steeple in the form of a semicircle’ 
It was actually straight-sided where it w^as attached to the kirk and the rest of it was round! 
These two singular towmrs stood in adjoining townships— a striking coincidence. The church 
tower has long vanished. 
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highest loch-level in a quite abnormal flood the winter before, the keep 
floor was only 4i inches above this, which would imply that the skali 
floor was actually flooded. Presumably the loch-level was somewhat 
lower in past centuries (this is supported by local tradition, and also by 
the depth of the refuse pit). At the same time, it must always have been 
a damp situation in winter, and it is not unlikely that this fact may have 
had something to do with the ultimate abandonment of the site. 

III. 

In order to arrive at any conclusion as to the date of this fortalice, 
it is necessary to glance for a moment at the castle of Cairston. It is 
to be hoped that before very long this most interesting relic may be 
properly examined and described. Mean- 
while, fig. 3 shows all that is necessary 
for the present purpose. The castle con- 
sisted of a courtyard (0), 70 feet square 
outside, the curtain-wall of which is still 
standing for part of its height along con- 
siderable stretches. In one corner was a 
rectangular keep (K), 19 feet 6 inches by 
12 feet 8 inches inside, the outer walls 
being simply the curtain-walls produced, 
and, like them, 4 feet thick. The longer 
inner wall is 8 feet thick, and the shorter 
2 feet 6 inches. In the outer corner a t’iK- 3.— Plan of Castle of Cairston, 

circular angle tower projects, 5 feet 9 inches Orkne} . 

in diameter inside, with walls just over 2 feet thick, evidently to carry 
a stair. All these walls are clay cemented and bonded together, and 
from this latter fact and the ancient and consistent appearance of the 
masonry, it is certain that the whole structure was erected at the same 
time and has never been added to.* 

No attempt has yet been made to look for buildings within the 
court, but taking it as it stands, the essential resemblance to the castle 
at Clouston is apparent. The main difference is that at Clouston the 
two outer walls of the keep have been made much thicker and swung 
round the narrower stair; thus making the whole keep into an angle 
tower. But it is evident that these two primitive, clay-cemented strong- 
holds, with so many details practically identical, must belong to the same 
general period. As it is recorded in the nearly contemporary Orkneyinga 

* On a final visit of inspection I was accompanied by Mr T. Brass, and the structure was pretty 
carefully examined.. 
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Saga that Cairston Castle was attacked on 29th September 1152, it 
appears evident, on the face of it, that both castles must belong to a 
period not later than the middle of the twelfth century. 

In the days when a fortalice attributed to William the Conqueror or 
Malcolm Canmore was considered comparatively juvenile, nobody would 
have questioned this apparently obvious conclusion. Since then, how- 
ever, the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction, and archaeolo- 
gists have grown exceedingly canny. It seems not unlikely — judging 
from the ebb and flow of opinion to be observed over periods of time in 
other fields — that the pendulum has swung too far. But it is at any rate 
an excellent thing that all claims to antiquity should be thoroughly 
examined. It is necessary then to go, as briefly as possible, into the 
whole evidence; the crucial point at issue being — Are the existing 
ruins at Cairston the remains of the castle known to be there in 1152, 
or was the old stronghold completely demolished and replaced by a 
later one? 

In the first place, it is perhaps as well to make it clear that whatever 
the 1152 stronghold was like, it was not a timber fort. Orkney has 
been treeless since the ninth century, and both here and in Iceland the 
proof is overwhelming that stone (or in Iceland stone and turf) was the 
only building material used, save in exceptional cases, early in the settle- 
ment of Iceland, where timber was imported. In Iceland, innumerable 
early house and temple sites prove it. In Orkney, good building stone 
is plentiful, and the many prehistoric structures provided it already 
quarried. All the old churches and chapels were of stone, and also 
the only two dwelling-houses in the Orkneyinga Saga where the material 
is specified.' 

With regard to early defensive structures erected by the Norse Vikings 
in the lands they conquered and settled in, the evidence which Professor 
Alexander Bugge has collected in his Vesterlandenes Indflydelse paa Nord- 
bcernes (pp. 230-46) demonstrates one of the most remarkable qualities 
of the race — their plasticity— the genius they possessed both for adapt- 
ing themselves to new conditions and for picking up hints from every 
new thing they saw. They grasped the fact at once that an invading 
force requires a secure base, they noted the fortifications already in 
places existing on the continent of Europe, and in a short time they were 
introducing earth, stone, and timber defensive works wherever they 
settled in Ireland and England. But in Norway, Bugge specially notes 

* Old Icelandic house sites in district after district are described in the various volumes of 
the Arbok bins Islenzka Fornleifafelags. The two houses referred to in the Orkneyinga Saga are 
mentioned in chaps, cv. and cxiii. One was in Sanday, the other in Caithness, and in both eases 
there was a “secret door” filled with loosely piled stones. Obviously there would be little secret 
about such doors if the rest of the walls were made of any different material. 
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that when King Olaf, in 1016, erected the “ borg ” of Sarpshorg of “ stones, 
turf, and timber,” he “ has had foreign models in his eye.” 

This seems the more certain when one turns to Iceland, where the 
Norsemen settled in an empty land. In Iceland such defensive works 
appear to have outnumbered the snakes by one, since only a single 
specimen of a stronghold is known, and that one is mostly the creation 
of nature.^ It must be added that there are also one or two saga refer- 
ences to a virki or work ; this word, together with vigi and horg, being 
used to signify all kinds of primitive earthworks or other early defensive 
structures — including the Pictish brochs. In Iceland no traces are left, 
however, of any of these save the one I have mentioned. 

In the Faroes there is one saga reference to an “ earthwork ” which the 
chieftain Ossur Hafgrimson threw up round his house at the end of the 
tenth century.^ In Norway, in very early days, such primitive “ works ” 
seem to have been not uncommon as refuges for the people of a district.® 
Bvxt throughout saga-time generally the absence of anything like castles 
is as conspicuous as in Iceland. The only instances recorded of Avhat can 
really he called “castles” were two or three built by the kings for the 
protection of certain towns. 

The first of these, however, is significant. In the year 1100 King 
Magnus Barefoot had built a stronghold of “ turf and wood ” on the Isle 
of Kvaldinsey, in the Vener Lake, as a defence against the Swedes, and 
this fort was termed a “ boi'g.” But in, or soon after, the year 1116 his 
son. King Sigurd, for the defence of the town of Konghelle, “ built there 
a great castle and dug a great ditch round it ; it was made of turf and 
stone ; he built houses in the castle and erected a church there.” * Here 
we have stone used as the material; and the term applied to the 
structure in the saga was kastali, a new word manufactured out of 
the Latin castellum to describe a new thing. Twice again this castle is 
referred to, and each time as a kastali. It included, as we can see, a 
very large courtyard, and it was erected a few years after King Sigurd 
returned from his crusade through the Mediterranean to the Holy Land. 
The foreign inspiration is thus manifest. It may be noted, furthermore, 
that in a long list of the edifices built by King Hakon Hakonson in the 
thirteenth century, given at the end of his saga, three kastala are 
included, and twice at least the term referred specifically to a tower or 


' This is the Borgarvirki described in Arhok Isl. Form, for 1899. It consists of a large flat 
depression in the top of an outcrop of basalt rocks, with the only entrance closed by a wall — the 
sole artificial part of the fort. 

’ Fcereyinga Saga, chaps, xxii. and xxiv. 

“ Norges Bfinder, p. 45. 

* Both these references are from Heimskringla-, Magnus Barefoot's saga, chap, xii., and the 
saga of his sons, chap. xix. 
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keep. Hence it would seem that a fortalice including a donjon or keep 
was implied by the word. 

One thing at least is certain from these various references, taken 
together with the fact that stone castles only appeared in any part 
of Western Europe in the eleventh century, and were not introduced 
into England till towards the end of it. No Orkney castle could pos- 
sibly be earlier than the twelfth century; nor would it be reasonably 
likely to find one before 1116. Also, the whole conception of such a 
structure was foreign and imported. 

But somewhere about the year 1120 Earl Hakon of Orkney also 
made a journey to Jerusalem as a penance for the murder of St 
Magnus, and being an exceedingly able penitent, it may be assumed 
that he was no less observant than King Sigurd. He had won, 
moreover, his kinsman’s share of the isles by force; by force alone it 
was likely to be retained, and it is a fact that within the next few 
decades the saga mentions three castles in Orkney, besides one at 
Thurso, the word hastali being used each time. 

The earliest recorded was the castle on the little isle of Damsay, 
already built by 1136. A large skcili is also mentioned there; exactly 
the same combination as at Clouston. There are said to be no visible 
traces of this structure, but I have not been there yet to see. Then 
we have Cairston, already there in 1152. And finally we have what is 
the test case, the castle on the isle of Wyre. The Orkney inga Saga, an 
accurate record for the events of this period, states that the chieftain 
Kolbein Hruga built there a “good stone castle; that was a safe 
stronghold.” Kolbein was a Norwegian who married an Orkney 
heiress and settled on her estates. He was certainly still in Norway 
in 1142,^ and was certainly well established in Orkney by 1155;^ while 
his son Bjarne became bishop in 1188.^ The castle may thus be safely 
dated as round about 1150-70, probably nearer 1150. 

Again, in Hakon s Saga, another most reliable saga, written in 1264, 
there is an account of the murder of Earl Jon of Orkney by Hanef, 
the royal sysselman, in 1230. Hanef and his friends thereupon retired 
to the castle of Wyre, “which Kolbein Hruga had built,” gathered 
stores and a herd of cattle (kept in the utkastali), and stood a siege 
by the earl’s friends; and so strong was the castle that all efforts to 
take it were fruitless. 

The ruins of this castle still exist, and are still known as “Cubbie 
Roo’s” (Kolbein Hruga’s) castle; so that a better pedigreed castle it 

' Seimskringla, saga of Inge and his brothers, chap. xiii. 

= Orkneyinga Saga, chap. cvii. (Rolls ed.). 

■* Dip. Now. Tillaeg til syttende samling, p. 297. 
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would be hard to find. We know, moreover, from contemporary 
records that it was a place of real strength, built of stone, and 
including a courtyard. Notes given me this summer, through the 
kindness of Mr James Craigie, show that the one exposed wall of the 
keep is approximately 6 feet thick and 28 feet long outside, and that 
it is built with hard run lime. (Mr Craigie brought me one or two 
fragments to examine.) Grass-covered debris indicate the courtyard, 
and there are traces of external earthworks in addition. 

Besides these three castles mentioned in the sagas I have now 
come across two more. One at Skaill in Westness in Rousay (shown 
me by Mr John Logie), at the old seat of Sigurd of Westness, 
Kolbein’s contemporary and kinsman, would be well worth excavat- 
ing. Enough can be seen at present to show the presence of a 
square, lime-cemented keep of much the same dimensions as the keep 
on Wyre, together with the grass-covered foundations of the court- 
yard wall, traceable for 37 feet beyond the keep and flush with its 
face, and then turning back at right angles — exactly the same 
arrangement as at Cairston.i The other castle is the one described 
in this paper. 

I have said that Wyre is the test case. We know for certain (from 
the 1136 Damsay castle) that there was a type of stronghold in 
Orkney known as a kantali before it was built. The Bu of Cairston 
was old “bordland,” i.e. the piWate property of the earls, and there- 
fore any castle there was erected by one of them. If, then, the 
existing ruin be later than Wyre, we have a primitive, relatively 
weakly designed, clay-cemented stronghold, erected by an earl, to 
replace an older fortalice, after a private landowner had built the 
well-designed, powerful, lime-cemented castle in Wyre. That is, 
plainly, the only alternative to accepting the ruins as those of the 
1152 kastali ; and some extraordinarily strong reason would have to be 
adduced for advancing such a view. Otherwise the primitive, clay- 
built castle of Cairston must be put down as anterior to Wyre, and 
of the Damsay type, on the ground of construction, even apart from 
the 1152 reference. The castle of Clouston seems somewhat better 
designed defensively than Cairston, and therefore is perhaps a little 
later, but its similar clay binding, and the practical identity of some 
of the details, such as the two inside walls of the keep {i.e. facing the 
courtyard), one quite thin, the other very thick, the internal dimen- 
sions of the keep, and the thickness of the curtain-walls, show that 
there certainly cannot be much difference in their dates. 

1 1 am indebted to Mr Hugh Marwick, F.S.A.Scot., for fuller notes of this structure than I 
made myself when I saw it some years ago. ■ - 
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It may be added that their design is in every respect consistent with 
those of the eleventh- and twelfth-century continental and English 
castles, illustrated and described by Viollet le Due and Clark. Both 
keeps belong essentially to the early rectangular type, as is shown by 
their interior shape; though two of the outer sides at Clouston are 
rounded. It is worth noting that the resultant outline, partly curved and 
partly rectangular, is almost exactly that of the very early towers in the 
wall of the Visigoth stronghold at Carcassonne, illustrated in Viollet le 
Due’s Dictiotinaive-, and also of the twelfth-century keep of Chateau 
Gaillard, built by Richard Coeur de Lion. Both at Cairston and West- 
ness the courtyards are rectangular, while the court at Clouston 
is curved in outline, and seems to have been roughly pear-shaped 
when it was intact. The possibility of the curtain-walls having been 
founded (partly at least) on those of a prehistoric circular-shaped 
fort has already been mentioned, but since early courtyards had 
various forms, it is not necessary to look beyond the mere preference 
of the builders. 

Owing to the constant disturbance of the ground to get stone, no 
objects of any value for dating purposes were found at Gernaness 
during the recent excavations. Everything we collected, including a 
few hammer-stones, fragments of pottery and pieces of stag’s horn, 
and many bones of domestic animals, were sent to the National 
Museum of Antiquities, and Mr Graham Callander was able to 
pronounce definitely that nothing could be identified with any 
particular period. But at one time a mound of earth covered the site, 
and in the year 1879, when this was being carted away and spread 
over the fields of the farm, four gold rings, two twisted and two 
plain, undoubtedly brought from the castle, were found in one of the 
fields. These are now in the National Museum, and are rings of the 
Viking age, usually associated with a period earlier than the twelfth 
century. But actually the only other twisted ring in the Museum 
closely resembling these was found in Bute, along with pennies of 
David 1. of Scotland, and Henry I. and Stephen of England, whose 
reigns all fell between 1100 and 1153; a very singular piece of 
corroborative evidence for the date of the castle.^ 

To this may be added the evidence of the large skali characteristic 
of the Viking period (though in this case late in that period, as we 
have seen), made the weightier by the known combination of kastali 
and skali at Damsay. And there is the evidence also of the old 
houses (B in fig. 1), which replaced the castle as the “head house” or 

> These five rings are all described by Dr Joseph Anderson in Scotland in Pagan Times 

pp. 106 - 8 . ’ 
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manor-place of the property, and which probably date from the 
fifteenth century.^ Even supposing they were the immediate suc- 
cessors of the castle, which is by no means certain, the period of 
its demolition which they indicate puts the probable period of its 
erection very far back indeed. 

In view of this agreement of all the evidence from every side, 
there can scarcely, I think, be reasonable room for doubt that the 
structure may safely be dated as between 1120 and 1150. 

Early though this may seem for an Orkney castle, looking to the 
later dates which are attributed to the earliest Scottish castles, there 
are certain general historical facts to be i-emembered with regard to 
Orkney at this period. In the recent great Norges Historie, Professor 
A. Bugge says : “ The eleven hundreds were a great epoch in the 
Orkneymen’s saga. It was St Magnus’, Earl Rognvald’s, and Bjarne 
Kolbein’s son’s time ; a time of architecture and sculpture, of literature 
and culture.” Nor is this an exaggerated picture. Taking architecture 
alone, St Magnus’ Cathedral was begun in 1137, the round chixrch of 
Orphir (one of only six known in Great Britain) was certainly built 
before 1136, and St Peter’s, Birsay, and Egilsay Kirk are also held to 
be somewhat earlier than St Magnus’. And this implies that good 
masons and imported building traditions w^ere in the islands then. As 
for castles, we have reviewed the evidence of their presence. In fact, 
at that particular epoch the civilisation of this remote archipelago had 
reached, in certain things at least, a point surprisingly high : much 
as happened in certain islands of the Mediterranean some thousands of 
years before. 


IV. 

If the date of this castle can be held to be established, there is 
very strong evidence to show who its builder was. He must obviously 
have been one of the greater magnates of the day, and in chapter lix. 
of the Orkney inga Saga (Rolls ed.) a long list is given of “ noble men of 
earls’ kin” in Orkney at that very period. In this list one is safe to 
say he must be included, especially as it is very comprehensive and 
contains the names of several men, well born but by no means of the 


^ One of the houses was described in Proceedings Orkney Antiq. Soc., vol. ii.,and documentary 
evidence cited showing it was at least as old as the early sixteenth century. Since then I have 
found that the only house of similar plan (in Kirkwall) was ruinous by 1677, so that a date well 
back in the fifteenth century seems likely for both. Another old dwelling-house at Netherbigging 
has one-half of it clean gone, and there is documentary evidence that this was the case in 1661 ; 
while a byre on the end of it is described as the “auld byre” in 1616. 
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first importance.! Out of the whole list only one family is possible, as 
the residences of all the others are known. This family consisted of 
the four sons of the earlier chieftain Havard Gunnason, all themselves 
“godings” or vassal chieftains of the earl. On this evidence one of 
these four must have been the builder, and this is so far corroborated 
by the fact that their father Havard came from Earl Hakon’s half of 
Orkney, which consisted mostly of the West Mainland.^ Of the four, 
it is not likely to have been Magnus the eldest, since he was chieftain 
or war loi’d of Sanday in 1136, or Thorstein the third brother, as he is 
also found in the North Isles. 

But he can be identified more exactly by one very convincing fact. All 
place-names ending in staffir (“ stead ” or abode), with exceptions so rare 
as to be practically negligible, were compounded with proper nouns — in 
the vast majority of cases with men’s names or nicknames. Klostaffir 
(afterwards Cloustath, and now Clouston) is certainly such a case, and 
the nickname Klo (a claw) is only once found in all the sagas, the 
bearer being Hakon Havardson Klo, the second of the four brothers. 
In Norway, it may be mentioned, stadir names as late as this period 
are very rare, though a few are found. But in Orkney there are 
distinct suggestions that a number were formed after the Norwegian 
staffir period, and one striking parallel to Klostaffir was certainly 
Jacldvararstaffir in St Ola, named after its owner Jaddvor, natural 
daughter of Earl Erlend, and herself included in the same list.® 

This double line of independent proof is sufficiently striking; but 
there is yet another bit of evidence. Almost next door to Clouston 
lies the township of Ireland, once containing one of the largest recorded 

‘ The list was evidently intended as a full record of the chief families actually in Orkney at the 
time, and only one man of chieftain’s rank at the period is found outside it. This was Eyvind 
Melbrigdason, a kinsman of Sweyn Asleifson. Sweyn’s estates lay partly in Caithness, and from 
this fact and the name Melbrigda, Eyvind was apparently a half-Celtic Caithness chief in the 
earl’s service. He certainly cannot have lived near Stenness, as he arrived in his.ship at Westness 
in a matter of hours when Earl Paul gathered his forces there. 

® See S. Nordal’s edition of the Orkneyinga Saga (1913-6), p. 114: “Havard was on the earl’s 
<Hakon’s) ship ; he was the relation-in-law and good friend of both earls, and always Hakon’s 
councillor.” 

’ JaddvararstaSir is styled KnarrarstaSir or Knarston in the two English editions, but this 
is undoubtedly wrong from the facts related in the saga itself. The true form is given in the 
old Danish translation (see Nordal's edition of the Ork. Saga). It was evidently an alterna- 
tive form of the original Geitabei-g (Gaitnip), where Jaddvor actually lived (another family 
altogether occupied Knarston). Other known instances of these stadir names in Orkney as 
alternative forms are Flenstath alias Sands, in the early rentals, and SkegghjarnarstaSir of the 
saga, which must have had an alternative, since it has disappeared. In all four instances these 
names were evidently superimposed on older names. In the case of Klostaffir it seems not 
unlikely that the narne Stedhus, still traditionally attached to the existing group of old buildings, 
may actually be the original name of the township, since it may well be formed from the O.n! 
ste^a, in the sense of “a level plain with perpendicular border”— an exact description of the land 
at this point. (See Norsks Gaardnavne, xii, p. 95.) 
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odal “ bus ” or manors in Orkney, clearly an old chieftain’s seat. 
In the twelfth century, when these chiefs were very powerful people 
with extensive estates, there cannot well have been two different 
families in such extremely close proximity ; hut the near presence of 
this great bu exactly fits the fact that there wei’e four Havardson 
brothers, all gddings, and that Hakon was only the second of them. 
Ireland may therefore be taken to be their father’s seat, and Clouston 
to be part of a younger son’s share of the estate.^ 

Hakon Klo, whom this accumulation of evidence seems to associate 
pretty certainly with the stronghold on Gernaness, is only once mentioned 
in action in the Orkney inga Saga ; when he and his brothers, Magnus and 
Thorstein, pursued and slew the murderer of Earl Rognvald at Calder 
in Caithness in 1159. He appears several times, however, in this and 
other sagas in connection with his ancestry and marriage, and on that 
account figures also in several of the pedigrees in Munch’s Norske Folks 
Historie. His mother Bei'gliot was a granddaughter of Earl Paul I. of 
Orkney; his wife Ingigerd was the daughter of the famous adventurer 
and claimant to the Norwegian throne, Sigurd Slembe, by the davighter 
of a great Celtic house in Caithness; and the youngest of his four 
sons married into a leading Icelandic family. 

As for the chapel which formed the starting-point of these excava- 
tions, no sign of it was found. There is no room for it in the court- 
yard, and it presumably would not be placed outside to hamper the 
defence. Yet, as was mentioned before, the tradition is very specific, 
and in the course of extensive inquiries some years ago no chapel 
traditions proved to be wrong. Apparently, then, it must have been 
built on top of the foundations after the castle Avas pulled doAvn and 
conA'erted, as all old buildings in Orkney were — and still are, into 
something more immediately useful; AA'hich in that dark age included 
spiritual usefulness. Finally, when a conception of a more utilitarian 
Creator (little inclined to appreciate wasted building material) came 
into vogue, the chapel became a dyke. It seems the more likely that 
the chapel replaced the castle in actual fact, since it has entirely replaced 
it in tradition, save for the tale of the vague tall house. If so, one has 
further evidence that the castle was demolished a very long time ago. 

‘ A traditional pedigree which .supports the other evidence rather remarkably was mentioned 
in a leading article in the Orcadian of 25th February 1868. In connection with the ancestry of 
the distinguished physicist Balfour Stewart, it referred to his descent from the Cloustons of 
Clouston, “whose 22nd chief in direct succession” was stated to be Nicol Clouston, then of 
Netherbigging. At three generations to a century this takes one back to approximately 1130-40, 
the precise period at w'hich a younger son, according to the other evidence, built the stronghold 
and settled there. It may be mentioned that the strict entail on the whole family, which in 
effect the odal laws created, caused an extraordinary adhesiveness of laud and family, often over 
many centuries. 
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In conclusion, I should like to express my gratitude to Mr G. P. H. 
Watson, Mr J. Graham Callander, and Mr J. S. Richardson for their 
counsel and information, to Mr T. H. Clouston for his survey, and also 
for a form of assistance peculiarly valuable in such an expensive 
operation as excavation, and to Mr Hugh Marwick for his invaluable 
assistance with place-names. Everything I have said with regard to 
any name has been either information given by him, or has been 
checked and passed by him. To all those who assisted me in the 
actual work of digging my best thanks are also due. But especially 
do I feel indebted to Mr Tom Brass for his technical advice and common- 
sense judgment throughout the whole operations. 


Monday, 10th May 1926. 

GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt., 
F.S.A.Scot., in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

William Allan, M.B.E., 40 Howieshill Road, Canibuslang. 

John Bannerman, Junr., St Margarets, Elgin. 

Rev. Donald C. Campbell Gollan, United Free Manse, Fort William. 
Edward R. T. Grimston, M.A., 5 Bellevue Street. 

James Love, 23 Neilson Street, Falkirk. 

Rev. John MacLeod, O.B.E., Hon. C.F., 8 Lansdowiie Crescent, 
Glasgow, W. 

James Mather, Member of the Board of Agricidture for Scotland, 
Ravelston Bank, Blackball, Edinburgh. 

George S. Robertson, M.A., 10 Culloden Teri-aee, Arbroath. 

Rev. W. Alexander Ross, East United Free Manse, Blantyre, Lanark- 
shire. 

Thomas Walker-Love, 31. B., Greenbauk, Clark Street, Airdrie. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors 

(1) By George Beveridge of Vallay, North Uist. 

Iron Fleerish and three Worked Flints of yellow-grey colour, from 
Shian, Balranald, North Uist. 
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(2) By Mrs Neill Rae, 26 Morningside Park. 

Three Flint Arrow-heads from Lochmaben district, Dumfriesshire, 
the first of triangular shape and of blackish-grey colour, measuring 
IfV inch by inch, the second barbed, but with one barb wanting, 
of light grey colour, measuring 11| inch by 1^ inch, and the third 
barbed, one barb imperfect, of light grey colour, measuring 1 inch by 

inch. 

(3) By George Butler, Haddington Place, Aberlady. 

Stone Axe, felstone, measuring 4^^ inches by 2| inches by inch, 
well polished, with a chip at the butt end and another on one side near 
the butt, found on the surface at Invereil, Dirleton, East Lothian, by the 
donor. 

(4) By Bbllerby Lowerison, F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Idol, measuring inches by 4 inches by 3| inches, one end in 
the form of a tortoise’s head, with a deep groove behind, found on the 
surface in the woods in British Columbia. 

(5) By William Brook, F.S.A.Scot. 

Silver Toddy Ladle, ornamented with a shell pattern on the top of the 
stem, and bearing the hall-marks R. & R. K., with a double-headed eagle, 
for Perth, both repeated. 

(6) By Mrs Macintosh, F.S.A.Scot. 

Brass Calendar, dated 1803, measuring 1| inch in diameter, stating 
birthdays of King, Queen, and Prince of Wales, and various Church dates. 

(7) By John Green, Drylaw Road, Blackball. 

Set of Lowland Scottish Bagpipes with bellows, which belonged to a 
family in Peeblesshire, the drones having deep cui>shaped tops. 

(8) By J. Maitland Anderson, LL.D., The University, St Andrews, 

through James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Fragment of a Tempera Painted Ceiling, from Castlewynd House, 
St Andrews, consisting of piece of a board of fir, measuring 2 feet bj' 
1 foot li inch by If inch. The colours are very faded, but a female head 
and bust, with foliaceous and other designs in black and white, can still 
be traced. 

(9) By Colonel E. S. Forde, Provost of Castle Douglas. 

Brass Military Field Compass with sighting vanes, spirit-level, and 
ball-and-socket stand attachment, in wooden case, which belonged to 
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Major Forde, great-granduncle of the donor, measuring 11 inches in 
diameter, inscribed COLE, MAKER, FLEET ST., LONDON. Major 
Forde served in India with Lord Clive. 

Communion Tokens — Urr, 1850; Carsphairn, Brook 173; Dalmelling- 
ton, 1760, Brook 272; Kirkpatrick-Durham, 1850; Twynholm, 1821. 

(10) By Mrs Campbell Brown, Culbourne, Manor Green Road, 

West Hill, Epsom, through J. H. Stevenson, C.B.E., 

F.S.A.Scot., Marchmont Herald. 

Small thirteenth-century Seal of Bronze, of shield form, with a shank 
of hexagonal section terminating in a loop, showing a stag’s head 
cabossed with two clasped hands between the antlers, and an indecipher- 
able legend above, found at Epsom. (See preceding paper by J. H. 
Stevenson, F.S.A.Scot.) 

(11) By Miss H. Drummond, 5 Button Place. 

Two Armlets of plaited human Hair and six Dress-fasteners of Brass. 

(12) By Eustace Maxwell, House of Elrig, Portwilliam, Wigtown- 

shire. 

Small Enamelled Bronze Mount of rectangular form, and measuring 

inch in length and fV inch in breadth. It has two lozenges of blue 
enamel in the centre, with particles of red enamel in the alternate 
angles on its upper surface ; found by the donor on the Glenluce Sands, 
near Genoch, at the spot where some rude hand-made pottery was dis- 
covered previously. (See Proceedings, vol. Iviii. p. 141.) 


The following Purchases for the Museum were announced : — 

Highland Ring Brooch of silver, measuring 1^ inch in diameter, the 
front ornamented with four circles and curves between, inlaid with 
niello, the back bearing the initials I. F. and date 1734. The pin is looped 
on to the ring. 

Part of an octagonal Highland Ring Brooch (barely half) of brass, 
original extreme diameter about 4| inches externally; the sides are con- 
cave, and the ring is divided into eight panels by radial lines running 
into each of the eight angles. Of the three remaining panels two show 
an engraved beast, of very crude form, simulating a unicorn, and the 
third, which is the central one, shows fan-shaped designs springing from 
the two inside corners ; found on the battlefield of Falkirk. 

Stone Axe-hammer, measuring 5 inches long, the top and bottom 
sides being concave until about 1^ inch from the butt, which is in the 
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form of a truncated cone. In breadth it contracts from 2^ inches at the 
cutting edge to inch at the perforation, and then swells out to 
2i inches ; it is inch in thickness. The hole contracts from inch in 
diameter at the exterior to f inch at the middle. The curved top and 
bottom sides are each bordered by three incised parallel lines ; found in 
the neighbourhood of Perth. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring GyV inches in length, 2y| inches across 
the cutting edge, and lyV inch across the flanges. There is a stop-ridge 
measuring I inch deep behind and ^ inch in front between the flanges, 
the edges of which are carried round in front of the stop-ridge till they 
meet and form a shield-shaped panel, the interior of the panel being 
filled by small longitudinal parallel mouldings. There are remains of a 
thick brown patina in parts ; found in the neighbourhood of Perth. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring inches in length, 3 inches across 
the cutting edge, and | inch across the flanges. There is a very slight 
stop-ridge, in front of which is a shield-shaped space bounded at the 
front by a slight moulding and filled in with short, longitudinal, punched, 
straight lines. On the top and bottom edges is a punched herring-bone 
pattern with a medial line. There is a green patina, much pitted and 
corroded ; from Aberdeenshire. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated : — 

(1) By James Gebbie, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Old and New Kilpatrick. 

(2) By LifioN CouTiL, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 

Archeologie Gauloise, Gallo-Romaine, Franque et Carolingienne. 
Vol. V. — Arrondissemeut de Pont Andemer. 

(3) By G. A. Gardner, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Some Argentine Rock-Paintings. Reprint from Conference faite au 
XXI. Congres International des Americanistes, Session de Goteborg, 
20-26 aout, 1924. 

(4) By R. R. JAME.S, Esq., through Dr George Mackay, F.S.A.Scot. 

Roman Oculist-Stamps in Britain. Reprinted from the British 
Journal of Ophthalmology, March 1926. 

(5) By F. Sutherland Ferguson, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Edinburgh Gazette, 1680. Reprint from the Publications of the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, Vol. xii., 1925. 
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(6) By Dr W. E. Collingb, Keeper of the Museum, York. 

Annual Report of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
for 1925. 

The following Purchases for the Library were also intimated : — 

Storia dell’ Arte Italiana. A Venturi. Vol. ix., Part 1. 

Curious Episodes in Scottish History, by Robert Scott Fittis. 
Paisley, 1895. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

FOLKLORE OF THE ABERDEENSHIRE STONE CIRCLES AND STAND- 
ING-STONES. By the late JAMES RITCHIE, Corresponding 
Member, F.E.I.S. 

The mysterious has a fascination for the human mind. Any 
phenomenon beyond the comprehension of man challenges him to find 
an explanation of it that will satisfy his restless intellect. And as 
time passes and the once sufficient explanation becomes inadequate, it 
is replaced by further attempts at a solution of the problem. The 
tracing of such folklore has become a recognised branch of the study 
of human races ; for it is clear that it reveals traits of mentality which 
otherwise fail to leave much mark in human progress. The tracing is 
not always easy, for before writing was invented memory was the sole 
repository of these traditions, and many factors, particularly the move- 
ments of populations, militate against their permanence. Nevertheless, 
a considerable number remain, and it is the purpose of this paper 
to gather together those which are still current in Aberdeenshire 
in connection with stone circles and standing-stones, so that they may 
not be altogether forgotten. A few traditional stories are included 
which, although not strictly belonging to the bounds of Aberdeen- 
shire, fall within the same geographical district. They have taken 
many years and much patient inquiry to gather, as the subject is 
one on which many people are reticent. 

The traditions as they have come to my notice show more variety 
than might have been expected. Yet there is a substratum of similarity 
in many which permits of their being ranged in a series of groups 
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each with a common motif, although it must be admitted that no 
classification can be regarded as hard and fast. In the following pages 
I group the Aberdeenshire traditions under these heads; — 

(1) The Infiuence of Good and Evil Spirits. 

(2) The Notion of Worship. 

(3) The Idea of Buried Treasure. 

(4) Human Associations. 

(5) Animal Associations. 

These groups are not of equal import. Of the first three it may he 
said that they have a general significance and are exceedingly common 
and widespread, whereas Groups 4 and 5 have rather an individual 
significance, which tends to be of local instead of general interest. 


(1) The Influence of Good and Evil Spirits. 

The idea that the stone circles and standing-stones are under the 
special care of the spirit-Avorld is widely prevalent, and has had a 
great deal to do with the preservation of these monuments from 
destruction at the hands of the utilitarian. 

Many years ago some of the stones of Mains of Hatton Circle, 
Auchterless, were removed to form gateposts, but the spirits, it is 
said, resented human interference with the circle, and it was only 
with great trouble that horses could ever be induced to pass through 
the gate. So little AA’as the farmer prepared to encounter the spiritual 
enmity thus clearly indicated, that he decided to replace, on their 
original site, the stones Avhich had been taken aAvay ; but it was 
remarked that while two horses with difficulty dragged each stone 
downhill to the gate, one only found it easy work to pull a stone 
uphill from the gate to the circle. A somewhat similar story is told of 
the Drumel Stone on the farm of Old Noth, near Gartly. The stone 
was taken to the farm to make a lintel over a doorway in the steading, 
but thereafter the steading door was so often found open, and the 
interned animals Avandering about the countryside, that at last it was 
decided to put the stone back again. When this was done the trouble 
ceased. 

Near Auchleven, in the parish of Premnay, there once stood a 
stone circle now completely destroyed. The farmer who remoA'ed the 
stones, shortly afterAvards lost many of his cattle from disease and was 
ruined. Disease and ruin haAe visited farmers before and since that 
time, but nevertheless many of the good man’s neighbours considered 
VOL. LX. 20 
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the fate of Auchleven a judgment upon him for destroying the circle. 
The devastation of his cattle herd by disease fell also upon the farmer 
of Cairnfauld, in Durris parish, followiug upon his removal of some of 
the stones of the circle near-by. 

The notion that ill-luck attends the destruction of the circles is not 
yet altogether dead, as is apparent from an incident which occurred 
in recent times at Corrydoun. Some alterations were being made 
on the farm buildings, and the mason employed to do the work 
reckoned that he could make good use in his building operations 
of the stones in the stone circle. So he set to work to trim one of 
them, but, finding the stone harder than he had supposed, made little 
progress. At the dinner-hour he returned to the farm, where it was 
noticed that he had damaged one of his fingers badly, an injury of 
which he was not conscious. Someone suggested that it was unlucky 
to interfere with the stones, and the workman, agreeing, made no 
further attempt to use them; but his tool-marks still remain. 

The spirit influence was not always exerted to protect the ancient 
monuments. It was sometimes, though this is a rarer belief, 
antagonistic to their preservation. Probably this belief pictures a 
phase of the everlasting warfare between the spirits of good and the 
spirits of evil. Thus the Sunken Kirk marks the site of a stone circle 
on Tofthills farm, in the parish of Clatt ; but not a stone remains, and 
the absence is accounted for by the story that the spirits have caused 
the circle to sink underground. A similar tale accounts for the name 
of Chapel o’ Sink on the farm of Westerton, Fetternear. In the large 
and almost complete circle at Cothiemuir, in the parish of Keig, the 
recumbent stone is of peculiar rounded shape, and has numerous hSlows 
upon its surface, caused by weathering. Two of these on the outside 
rather larger than their fellows, are known as the “Devil’s Hoof- 
marks,” their shape resembling the mark of a cloven hoof. 


(2) The Notion op Worship. 

The notion of associating worship with the stone monuments is 
interlinked with the idea of spirit influence, for both meet in the 
belief in a supernatural world, the powers of which guard their own 
and must be propitiated. The belief that the circles were used for 
purposes of worship is very prevalent and very firmly established. 
Throughout Aberdeenshire they are almost universally known as 
“Druids’ Circles” and “Druids’ Stones,” and by these names are more 
readily recognised by the country people than by any other name the 
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inquiring archaeologist may care to use. A word of caution, however, 
is necessary: “Druid” to the archaeologist and to the Aberdeenshire 
countryman do not mean the same. To the archaeologist the term 
connotes a definite cult, associated with the oak tree and mistletoe, 
and it is doubtful if in this sense the Druids had ever any connection 
with the stone circles. But the countryman uses the term in a very 
wide sense — to mean anything pagan or heathen. Thus a “Druid 
Circle” means no more than a circle or temple employed in heathen 
worship. How long the term has been in common use it is impossible 
to say. Its origin has been attributed to John Aubrey, who derived 
his knowledge of it from Dr James Garden, appointed Professor of 
Divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1680. But Dr Garden’s letter 
to Aubrey, dated 15th June 1692, shows that the name was in use 
before his time. It is too deeply rooted among a class not given to 
reading archaeological works to be of modern origin. 

The circle at Druidstone, Premnay, gives its name to the farm, and 
the two pillar-stones near Montgarrie, Alford, are Druids’ Stones, and 
their site Druidsfield. In addition to the names Druids’ Circle or 
Druids’ Stones, a number of these erections are also known as Druids’ 
Temples or simply Temples. The recumbent stone and pillars of what 
must originally have been a fine circle on the home farm of Potterton, 
about five miles north of Aberdeen, are locally known as the Druid 
Temple, and the field in which they stand as the Temple Field. At 
South Ythsie stands another Druid Temple, again in a Temple Field or 
Park] the circle at Castle Fraser is The Temple, and the single stone at 
Inchraarlo Cottage, Banchory-Ternan, is a Druids’ Temple. 

The same idea of worship clings about the name “ Auld Kirk ” which 
sometimes attaches to the circles. Thus the remains of one in the 
neighbourhood of Alford are known as the Auld Kirk o’ Alford-, that 
on the farm of Denhead is the Atdd Kirk o’ Tough. The latter 
circle is now almost destroyed; only one stone remains on its original 
site, the others having been removed many years ago by a tenant 
on the farm. He is said to have formed one of the stones into a 
field-roller, which broke just after having been put to use — a just 
judgment upon his interference, said his neighbours. The name “kirk” 
appears also in the Sunken Kirk, to which reference has already been 
made. 

A short distance, some 200 yards, from the Chapel o’ Sink lies the 
Ark Stone, very likely the recumbent stone of the circle, which would 
help to account for its unusual name. 

A number of circles used formerly to be called “Law Stones,” 
probably because law courts were accustomed to be held near them. 
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The suggestion receives some support from the case of the Standing- 
stones of Rayne, a circle at which, in 1349, a court was held to settle 
a dispute between the Bishop of Aberdeen and William of St Michael 
concerning the ownership of certain lands in the neighbourhood. 

As well as the tradition of pagan worship, the tradition of Christian 
worship also lingers about some of the early stone relics of Aberdeen- 
shire. In such cases, of course, it is simply that a Christian name and 
memory have superseded an earlier pagan tradition, for it was a policy 
inculcated by Pope Gregory the Great upon his missionaries that they 
should utilise as far as possible the sacred places of the heathen; and 
so it may have happened that the circles became recognised meeting- 
centres of the new faith. Thus we find that some of the circles are 
associated with the names of the early saints. The remains of a circle 
on the farm of Bankhead, near Tillynaught in Banffshire, are known 
as St Brennan’s Stanes, i.e. St Brandans Stones, after the patron saint 
of Boyndie. A little further afield, in Banffshire, just beyond the 
Aberdeenshire boundary, two standing-stones represent all that remains 
of a circle which stood on the site of the present parish church of 
Marnoch. The taller of the two is known as St Marnans Chair, 
though it bears no resemblance to such an article of furniture in 
its present state. As, however, it seems likely to have been one of the 
pillar-stones associated with the recumbent stone, its original position 
may have given some excuse for the designation. St Marnan, or 
Marnoch, was a seventh-century missionary who is said to have died 
at his church here in 625. Close against the outside of the wall of the 
old church of Logie-Coldstone is an upright standing-stone known 
as St WallocKs Stone, after St Walloch, a southern missionary who is 
said, though the statement cannot be substantiated, to have laboured 
in Aberdeenshire about the first quarter of the eighth century. It may 
also be noted that the parish church of Midmar, which is dedicated to 
St Nidan, occupies part of the area of a stone-circle, the recumbent 
stone and pillars of which, as well as several of the circumference 
stones, are still standing. 


(3) The Idea of Bukied Treasure. 

The tradition of buried treasure is associated with a number of the 
ancient stone monuments. Although one is frequently told of a pot of 
gold, or a bull’s hide filled with gold, being concealed somewhere under- 
neath a stone, not much faith is now placed in these stories, notwith- 
standing that they are still kept in remembrance. There is, of course 
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little, if any, foundation for such a belief, which may have originated 
in times of invasion or civil war, when valuables had to be concealed, 
and the sacred vicinity of the monuments afforded as good a place 
as any. At Sinnahard, Towie, there is a standing-stone near which 
a pot of gold is said to be buried. On one of my visits a good many 
years ago, the farmer announced that he had no faith in the tale : 
the only gold he hoped to gain from the place was that of the golden 
grain then ripening for the harvest. A similar tale is connected with 
a large block of quartz, known as the White Cow, near the parish 
church of Marnoch. The story goes that many years ago some local 
adventurers made up their minds to run the risk of removing the stone 
to reach the treasure. They did not manage to complete the task that 
evening, and on returning to resume their labours on the following 
day, they discovered their excavations filled in and the stone back in its 
former place. The work was abandoned. 

Sometimes the tradition varies a little. At Cortiegraw is a stand- 
ing-stone of large size, which leans oA'^er partly on its side. Tradition 
relates that once it stood upright, but on an occasion tipped over and 
crushed to death a man who was digging for the pot of gold supposed 
to lie beside it. 

The story of a bull’s hide filled with gold is connected with many 
stones. At its simplest it is found at the Binghill stone circle on Dee- 
side, at Lulach’s Stone near Kildrummy, at a standing-stone at Glenkindie 
close by a branch road to Towie, and at the Muckle Stane o’ Cloch- 
forbie, near the steading of the farm of that name. The last may be 
a broken recumbent stone, but there is nowadays no standing-stone 
near it. In this case also an attempt was once made to remove the 
treasure, but the great efforts made to shift the stone proved fruitless, 
and a warning voice having been heard from beneath the depths of the 
stone to command “ Let be ! ” the advice was taken and the stone has 
remained undisturbed ever since. 

The farm of Camiestone, in the parish of Kintore, derives its name 
from a standing-stone similarly named, where the leader of an invading 
army of Danes is reputed to have been killed. On the neighbour- 
ing farm of Braeside is a stone cist, called Camie’s Grave, which the 
farmer opened. At his death he left a considerable fortune, and this was 
attributed to his having found treasure in the cist, though the wealth 
had a more prosaic origin in farming skill and hard work. The top of the 
ridge above his farm carries a number of cairns scattered irregularly, 
and one of these also is said to conceal treasure, though the difficulty 
of deciding the lucky cairn is solved with a touch of Scottish humour 
by designating it the “ eastmost wastmost earn.” 
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(4) Human Associations. 

Here I have grouped a number of stories which have little connection 
except that they are associated with the memory of persons. In some 
of the traditions dealt with in the second section a personal significance 
attaches to the memorials, but in such cases the individual stood as a 
symbol of his religion. It is a curious fact, however, that whereas the 
missionary stones are usually the remains of circles, those to which 
reference is made in the present section are chiefiy isolated and single 
standing-stones. It may almo.st be assumed that many of the nameless 
standing-stones were erected as memorials of individuals, whose names 
and deeds are long since forgotten ; but how far tradition and truth may 
be assumed to agree in those cases where the names have been preserved 
is impossible to decide. 

Macbeth's Stone at Lumphanan is said to mark the spot where the 
Scottish king was killed on 15th August 1057, and Macbeth’s Cairn, fully 
a mile further north, the place where he was buried. Lulach’s Stone at 
Kildrummy is associated with a son of Macbeth’s wife, namely Lulach, 
who was slain at Strathbogie in 1058 ; and Luath's Stone on the hillside 
some distance north of Whitehouse Station on the Alford railway, is 
reputed to mark the site of the death of “Luath,” said to be a son of 
Macbeth. Some doubt must attach to the tradition, which is repeated in 
connection with another site a good many miles away ; even the exist- 
ence of a son so-called is doubtful. The colour of the stone suggests that 
the present name may have been derived from the Gaelic word Hath, 
meaning “grey”— the “Grey Stone” and nothing more. The Crichton 
and Federate Stones, now badly dilapidated, mark the place near Rayne 
where a duel was fought between representatives of these families. 

Not far from the last, on the farm of Knowley, stands an upright 
pillar known as the Tow Stone. Its significance is doubtful. Dr Stuart 
thought that it might have been the seat of tax-gathering in far back 
days {Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 44). But Professor Watson 
suggests to me that the name may be connected with the Gaelic toll 
signifying a hollow. 

Often it is apparent that the names now in use have no connection 
with the origin of the monument, but are recent and frequently trivial 
additions. Johnnie Kellys Lass, a large cup-marked standing-stone on 
the farm of Balhalgardy, near Inverurie, perhaps the sole remnant of a 
circle, furnishes a good example of the trivial origin of what may be 
curious and puzzling names. The name is just a century old. Johnnie 
Kelly, for long a farm servant at Balhalgardy, when old age came upon 
him, took to knitting stockings, a common country occupation in those 
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times. On fine days he climbed to the stone, resting against it as he 
worked, and scanned the rich plains of Garioch ; the humour of the 
countryside dubbed his constant companion “Johnnie Kelly’s Lass,” and 
the name stuck. Perhaps some such petty incident is responsible for 
the name of a stone, very like the recumbent stone of a circle, which lies 
close to the steading of Upperton, Durris — The Sutors Mither. Professor 
Watson has pointed out that the Gaelic form of sutor indicates a tanner, 
but who the tanner may have been legend leaves no hint. The Pipers 
Stone and the Bell Stone, both near the parish church of Bourtie, mark 
respectivelythe place where the piper who accompanied marriage parties 
took his stand, and the stone on which the hand-bell of the church rested, 
perhaps under a wooden covering. 

To the Grinago Stone, near Old Meldrum, attaches one of the some- 
what obvious and usually absurd tales invented to account for a puzzling 
name. After the defeat of the Comyns at the Battle of Barra in 1308, 
Bruce pursued the retreating army towards Buchan, whence it came. 
Having risen from a sick-bed to fight the battle, exhaustion compelled 
him to rest against this stone as he passed. To the appeals of his men that 
he should rest a while he gave a blunt refusal ; it was his but to “ grin 
an’ go,” hence Grinago! The name, which Professor Watson regards as 
likely to be Gaelic, has become too seriously corrupted to be identifiable. 

A tradition of equal historic worth attaches to the Maiden Stone, an 
elaborately carved cross-and-symbol stone close to the roadside, half a 
mile west of Chapel of Garioch. The maiden of Drumdurno, a farm 
near-by, was complimented on her skill in baking by a stranger, who at 
the same time remarked on her lack of speed. On her remonstrance, he 
challenged her to bake a firlot of meal while he took in hand the building 
of a road to the top of Benachie, the stake to be the maiden’s freedom. 
Confident in the impossibility of the task of the would-be road-maker, she 
accepted the challenge, but just as her last “cakes” were ready for the 
fire she looked up, to see that the road was finished and the Devil, as she 
now perceived him to be, was approaching to claim her. She fied, and, 
as her pursuer laid a hand upon her shoulder, uttered a prayer to 
God for deliverance. At once she was turned into stone, but the place 
where the Evil One’s hand touched her shoulder is marked by the large 
triangular niche in the Maiden Stone’s profile. The origin of the name 
Maiden Stone is unknown, but it is possible that it may be corrupted 
from St Medan, to whom several Aberdeenshire sites were dedicated. 

(5) Animal Associations. 

Animal associations account for the nomenclature of a large number 
of the Aberdeenshire stones ; but even here appearances are deceptive. 
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for some names which at first sight recall animals have quite a different 
origin. There are Ravistones in the parishes of Drumblade and Mony- 
musk, and several Harestones in the county ; but these seem to be 
boundary marks, and it is doubtful if their names have any direct con- 
nection with animals. Harehill, near Bourtie, on which there stands a 
pillar-stone at one time connected with a cairn, may possibly have been 
named from the abundance of its hares before the ground was broken 
in ; and the Whitecow Stone at Marnoch is obviously so-called from its 
resemblance at a distance to a white cow resting in a field. The Croio 
Stone at Rhynie is said to have gained its name from the numbers of 
crows which rested upon it — a somewhat unlikely supposition, since crows 
prefer the ground to a stone perch. It may be that the name is a cor- 
ruption of “cross stone,” for it stands in a field beside the parish church, 
and, although there is no cross upon it, it bears several of the symbols 
associated with early Christian worship ; but Professor Watson suggests 
that the word may be that used in the Gaelic TeamjmU na Crb Naomh at 
Galson, the “Temple of Holy Blood.” The “Cro” Stone would then be 
the “Stone of Blood.” The Wolf Stone lies prostrate at the roadside in 
Auchterless and is now a boundary mark. The origin of the name is 
unknown, though it may well be connected with a time when wolves 
were abundant in Scotland. 

The county has several Goick Stones, generally explained as favourite 
resting-places of the cuckoo. There is, however, another possibility. 
North-east (3^ miles) and south-west (IJ mile) of Strathpeffer are remains 
of cairns each of which is known as an Clachan Gbrach, or the Foolish 
Stones. (The second group is more often called Brodie’s Graves.) Now 
gowk in north-east Scotland means a fool as well as a cuckoo, and it 
may be that, as applied to some of the Aberdeenshire Gowk Stones, it is 
a translation of an older Gaelic appellation like those at Strathpeffer. 

Last in our list, the name “ candle,” attached to various ancient stone 
monuments, may have an indirect animal association. The Candle Stone 
is a large pillar-stone which stands at Candle Ridge, Drumwhindle, 
near Arnage, and there are three Candle Hills, one at Oyne, one in 
the parish of Rayne, and the other near Insch, within a few miles 
of each other. On each of these Candle Hills there are remains 
of a stone circle, so that all these candle-names appear to be 
associated with either stone circles or a standing-stone. The associa- 
tion has given rise to the idea that candles were employed in the 
ceremonies performed by the “Druids” at such places; but Professor 
Watson tells me that the Gaelic word signifies not a diminutive 
candle, but even a huge torch, so that the word might well be applied 
figuratively to a tall stone suggesting the shape of a torch. Another 
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explanation of the name, however, is possible. In former days wax 
candles were much used in Church services, and since the wax was 
derived from hees, whose honey was used for sweetening, it was not over- 
plentiful, and was accordingly highly valued. Thus gifts of wax fre- 
quently find mention in old deeds and charters : two stones of wax were 
dedicated in 1233 hy the Earl of Buchan to the Chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin at Rattray, and another grant of pounds is referred to in the 
confirmation of a charter of John Lord of the Isles in 1460. Grants of 
wax for Church use came to he associated with land suitable for bee- 
keeping: thus the Candlelands at Ellon were dedicated to the use of 
the church there, and had to provide twenty-four wax candles three 
times a year to burn before the high altar of the Church of Ellon. These 
Candlelands are only some 5 miles distant from the Candlestone and 
Candle Ridge of Drumwhindle. It may be no more than a coincidence 
that the Candle Ridge near Ellon and the three Candle Hills in the Insch 
district have each a standing-stone or a stone circle. Naturally hill-top 
monuments would escape much of the destruction which visited similar 
monuments on arable land, so that out of the large numbers of these 
monuments which must have existed at one time, the hill-top examples 
stood every chance of survival ; furthei', the very conditions which would 
account for the preservation of the stones, rough, rather high ground 
with abundance of heather and the characteristic vegetation of such 
places, would be just those best suited for the keeping of the bee-stocks 
W'hich were to produce the sacred candle wax. The suggestion, therefore, 
is that the ancient stones have only a casual connection with candlelands 
from which beeswax was obtained or levied. 

So far as I am aware, there appears to he no trace in Abei’deenshire 
of a legend otherwise rather widespread, and exemplified at Stanton 
Drew in Somerset, and “Long Meg and her Daughters” near Little 
Salkeld, Cumberland, where the circles of stones are said to represent 
persons who were turned into stone as a punishment for desecrating 
the Sabbath Day by dancing. 

The old stories, inconceivably absurd and even childish as many seem 
nowadays, have played their part in past times in satisfying the deep- 
seated hankering after explanations of origins ; but they have been of 
some service even to the moderns, for the mystery and superstition with 
which they surrounded the circles and standing-stones haA e been factors 
of no little importance in preserving these relics throughout the dark 
ages. 
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II. 

SCOTLAND’S SUPPLICATION AND COMPLAINT AGAINST THE BOOK 
OP COMMON PRAYER (OTHERWISE LAUD’S LITURGY), THE 
BOOK OP CANONS, AND THE PRELATES, 18th OCTOBER 1637. 
By D. HAY PLEMING, LL.D., P.S.A.Scot. 

This remarkable and important document would, in all probability, 
have crossed the Atlantic, and found a permanent home there, had it 
not been for the foresight of Mr George P. Johnston and the open-handed 
patriotism of Dr W. B. Blaikie. Thanks to the Secretary for Scotland, 
it was deposited in the Register House on the 7th of December 1925, and 
there it is safe for all time coming. Historical students will find the 
beautiful full-sized facsimile, which Dr Blaikie has genei-ously had made, 
quite sufficient for working purposes; but the original itself is open to 
all reasonable inspection in the Register House. 

The three grievances petitioned against were (1) The Book of Coynmon 
Prayer, better known now as Laud’s Liturgy, (2) The Book of Canons, 
and (3) the Archbishops and Bishops. To understand how in these the 
shoe pinched, it is necessary to look back to the early history and con- 
stitution of the Reformed Church of Scotland. 

A Confession of Faith drawn up by the six Johns — Knox, Wynram, 
Spottiswoode, Willock, Douglas, and Row — was approved and ratified by 
Parliament on the 17th of August 1560 — that is, four months before the 
meeting of the First General Assembly. The same six Johns drew up 
the First Book of Discipline, which, in the opinion of Professor Hume 
Brown, is “ the most interesting and, in many respects, the most im- 
portant of public documents in the history of Scotland.”^ The Order of 
Geneva, used in the English congregation at Geneva of which Knox was 
a minister, was adopted by the Reformed Church of Scotland, and, as 
enlarged, became its Book of Common Order. If not partly prepared by 
Knox, it was certainly sanctioned by him. Its prayers were optional; 
and, as David Laing has said, “ in no instance do we find Knox himself 
using set forms of prayer.” ^ 

Neither in the Confession of Faith, nor in the First Book of Discipline, 
nor in the Book of Common Order, is Prelacy expressly condemned; but 
they leave no room for it. It is true that in that Confession of Faith 
this passage occurs: “Not that we think that ane polecie and ane 
ordour in ceremonies can be appointit for all aiges, tymes, and places, 

> History of Scotland, 1902, toI. ii. p. 74. » Laing’s Knox’s Works, vol. vi. p. 283. 
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for as ceremonies (sic as men have devysit) ar hot temporall, so may and 
aucht thay to be changeit, quhan thay rather foster superstitioun than 
that thay edifie the Kirk using the same.” It has been argued that this 
left an open door for the introduction of Prelacy. Had I been an 
Episcopalian I would have resented this as derogatory, grossly derog- 
atory, to the office of a bishop, as if he were merely a ceremony or point 
of policy. 

The Commissioners of the Church of Scotland, when in London in 
1644, wrote of our first Reformers : “ They intended and designed from 
the beginning the government of the Church by assemblies and presby- 
teries, although they could not attain that perfection at first in the 
infancy of reformation, but gave place to necessity, which in such cases 
is universall.” ^ And Bishop Maxwell put it more briefly thus : “ The 
goodly order and government of the Church was shouldred out.” ^ 

There was a gradation of church-courts from the first. Of these the 
kirk-session was the earliest. In St Andrews a kirk-session was in full 
swing by October 1559— that is, ten months before Parliament abolished 
the papal authority and suppressed the mass. The deacons as well as 
the elders sat in the kirk-session ; and, as prescribed in the First Book 
of Discipline, both deacons and elders were elected annually, a much 
more democratic arrangement than the present.® The first meeting of 
the General Assembly was in December 1560, and for three-and-twenty 
years thereafter it usually met twice a year. There is no trace of a 
moderator in the first six Assemblies, and thus a love of parity, utterly 
inconsistent with Prelacy, was exemplified. When a moderator was 
chosen in December 1563, it was explained to be “ for avoyding confusion 
in reasoning.” * 

Neither synods nor presbyteries are mentioned in the First Book of 
Discipline. But in December 1562 the General Assembly ordered the 

* The Reformation of Church-Government in Scotland cleered from some 3Iistakes and 
Prejudices, 1644, p. 11. Principal Lee, who knew the history of the Reformed Church of 
Scotland as few' have ever known it, could not “discover any just foundation" for the opinion 
that, in its early years, its affairs w'ere “conducted as if a modified system of Episcopacy, instead 
of the strict Presbyterian discipline, had been intended to be established ” (Lee’s iccfurcs, 1860, 
vol. i. p. 301). 

^ The Burden of Issachar, 1646, p. 28. 

’ The “Privie Kirk of Edinburgh,’’ which met in private houses or in the fields, had elders and 
deacons (Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. p. 151). 

* Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. i. p. 38. In March 1573-4 it was claimed “that sen the 
tyme God blessed this countrey with the light of the Evangell, the haill Kirk maist godlie 
appointit, and the same be Act of Parliament authorized, that twa godlie Assemblies of the haill 
General Kirk of this realme sould be ever ilk zeir, asweill of all members therof in all estates 
as of the ministers : the whilk Assemblies lies bein sen the first ordinance continually keipit in 
sic sort, that the most noble ther of the hiest estate hes joynit themselves be their awin presence 
in the Assemblies as members of ane body, concurreand, voteand, and authorizand in all things 
their proceiding with their brether ” {Ibid., vol. i. p. 292). 
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superintendents to hold their synods twice a year, in April and October, 
the minister with an elder or deacon from each congregation attending 
“to consult upon the comon affaires”;^ and in June 1563 it ordained 
that anyone deeming himself injured by the kirk-session could appeal 
to the superintendent’s synod, and from it to the Assembly.^ 

The germ of the presbytery may be found in the weekly meetings 
known as “the exercise,” which in the First Book of Discipline are 
characterised as “most necessarie for the Churche of God this day in 
Scotland,” and were deemed to be most expedient in every town where 
there were schools “and repair of learned men.” The ministers of the 
neighbouring landward churches were to attend, and so were readers, 
within a circuit of six miles, if they had any gift of interpretation.^ 
Though primarily intended for Bible study, such gatherings could hardly 
take place week by week — as Professor Mitchell pointed out— without 
such cases as came before the kirk-sessions being occasionally discussed 
and advised on. And in March 1572-3 the General Assembly thought 
it necessary that a copy of the Acts of the Assembly should be given to 
every exercise, and that matters happening betwixt the meetings of the 
synods and of the assemblies should be “headed and notit at every 
exercise 20 dayes befor the Generali Assemblie, that the brethren may be 
ripely advised with the samine.”* When the country was regularly 
divided into presbyteries in 1581, “the exercises previously existing in 
particular towns were merged in and their work devolved on these.” ° 

Our Reformers were greatly hampered by the dearth of ministers. Of 
the forty-two names on the roll of the first General Assembly, only six 
are entered as ministers. But the high standard of necessary qualifica- 
tions was not lowered on that account; and so, in the First Book of 
Discipline, besides the three permanent offices of ministers, elders and 
deacons, two temporary ones are recognised, namely, readers and 
superintendents. Readers were to be chosen from “ the most apt men ” 
who could distinctly read the prayers and the Scriptures; and, if they 
developed the necessary gifts and graces, they were to be promoted to 
the ministry.” 

As for the superintendents, the framers of the First Book of Discipline 
say: “We have thocht it a thing most expedient for this tyme," that 
twelve or ten men should be selected and each set over a province “to 
plant and erect churches, to set ordour, and appoint ministeris.” In their 
visitations they were to preach thrice a week at least, to examine “ the 
life, diligence, and behaviour of the ministeris,” the order of their churches 

‘ Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, vol. i. p. 29. * Ibid., vol. i. pp. 32, 33. 

’ Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. pp. 242-4. * Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, vol. i. p 265 

= Mitchell's Scottish Beformation, p. 160. ' Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. pp. 195^ ’xge, 199*^ 
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and the manners of the people. When in residence in their principal 
towns, they were likewise to preach and edify the Church. Ten provinces 
or dioceses were designed,' but only five superintendents were ever 
appointed, and occasionally ministers had the same duties temporarily 
assigned to them. 

Archbishop Spottiswoode, in his History of the Church of Scotland, 
when dealing with the First Book of Discipline, calmly wrote : “ Because 
this will fall to be often mentioned, and serveth to the clearing of many 
questions which were afterwards agitated in the Church, I have thought 
meet, tvord by word, here to insert the same, that the reader may see 
what were the grounds laid down at first for the government of the 
Church, so we shall the better decern of the changes that followed.”^ 
Instead of reproducing it “ word by word,” he took grave liberties with 
it, so much so that, in Principal Lee’s opinion, “ his account might almost 
appear to have been intended for the purpose of misleading negligent 
inquirers.” ® From his curtailed passages concerning the superintendents, 
it is by no means obvious that their office was intended to be temporary. 
It was not difficult to foresee, in 1560, that there would be a scarcity of 
ministers for a good many years to come, hence the directions for the 
choosing of superintendents after “ thre yeiris be passed.” ' In 1567 there 
were about 1080 churches and only 257 ordained ministers ; in 1574 there 
were 988 churches and only 289 ministers and in 1596 there were “above 
foure hundreth paroch kirks destitute of the ministrie of the Word, 
by and attour the kirks of Argyle and the Yles.”® 

Attempts have frequently been made to identify the office of a super- 
intendent as substantially the same as that of a bishop. David Laing 
puts the matter very briefiy : “ This employment of superintendents was 
beyond all question only a temporary expedient. They were elected and 
admitted in the same manner as ordinary pastors ; and while they were, 
equally with any other minister of the Church, subject to be censured, 
suspended, or deposed by the Assembly, the office itself conferred on 
them no precedence or superiority over their brethren. . . . Neither 
could they exercise any ecclesiastical jurisdiction without the consent 
of the provincial assemblies.”^ Not only so, but they were subject to 
censure and correction by the ministers and elders of the provinces of 
which they were the overseers.® Dr Grub, writing from the Episcopal 

' Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. pp. 201-8. 

“ Spottiswoode's History, Spot. Soc. ed., vol. i. p. 331. 

“ Lee’s Lectures, vol. i. p. 151. The principal alterations and omissions in Spottiswoode’s 
version are pointed out in Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. pp. 588, 589. 

* Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. pp. 206, 208. = Wodrow Miscellany, p. 326. 

* Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. iii. p. 876. » Wodrow Miscellany, p. 322. 

* Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. p. 207. 
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point of view, says that, although the scheme had been fully carried out 
and regarded by its promoters as more than a temporary arrangement, 
“ it bore only a faint external resemblance to the hierarchy.” ^ 

In the autumn of 1566 Knox receiv'ed a letter from Beza expressing 
a desire to obtain from the Church of Scotland its approbation of the 
Second Helvetic Confession then recently published. The ministers of the 
neighbourhood promptly assembled at St Andrews, read that Confession, 
considered it chapter by chapter, diligently examined everything, leaving 
nothing unexplored. In the reply to Beza, signed by all present and 
bearing the university seal, they say : “ It is impossible to express the 
exceeding delight we deriv^ed from that work, when we clearly perceived 
that in your little book was most faithfully, holily, piously, and indeed 
divinely explained, and that briefly, whatever we have been constantly 
teaching these eight years, and still by the grace of God continue to 
teach. . . . We are, therefore, altogether compelled, as well by our 
consciences as from a sense of duty, to undertake its patronage, and not 
only to express our approval, but also our exceeding commendation.” 

The sincerity of this hearty approbation was emphasised by their 
taking exception “ to what is written in the Sith chapter of the 
aforesaid Confession concerning the ‘ festivals of our Lord’s nativity, 
circumcision, passion, resurrection, ascension, and sending the Holy 
Ghost upon His disciples,’ ” which festivals “ obtain no place among ps ; 
for we dare not religiously celebrate any other feast-day than what the 
divine oracles have prescribed. Everything else, as we have said, we 
teach, approve, and most willingly embrace.”^ 

Now, in the eighteenth chapter of that Confession, it is clearly laid 
down that all ministers are equal in power and commission, and that 
bishops and presbyters were originally the same in office.® This cuts 
off Prelacy at the very roots. 

Among those who signed this letter were John Douglas, Principal of 
St Mary’s College, John Rutherford, Principal of St Salvator’s College, 
John Duncanson, Principal of St Leonard’s College, John Knox and his 
colleague John Craig, three of the superintendents, viz. Wynram, Erskine 
of Dun, and Spottiswoode, four professors, and other twenty-nine 
ministers including John Row of Perth, Robert Hamilton of St Andrews, 

* Grub’s Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 99. Superintendents are mentioned in 
Article xxxii. of the Confession of Faith enacted by the first National Synod of the Reformed 
Churches of France in 1559 (Quick’s Synodicon, vol. i. p. xiii). The National Synod held at Can 
in 1603, explained that the word superintendent in that article “is not to be understood of anv 
superiority of one pastor above another, but only in general of such as have office and charffe in 
the Church” (Ibid., vol. i. p. 227); and that explanation was confirmed by the National 

held at Rochell in 1607 (Ibid., vol. i. p. 266). ^ national Synod 

* Laing's Knox, vol. vi. pp. 544-8. 

® Schaffs History of the Creeds of Christendom, vol. i, p. 412 ; vol. iii. p.- 283. 
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David Fergussou of Dunfermline, William Christison of Dundee, Adam 
Heriot of Aberdeen, David Lyndsay of Leith, John Duncanson of 
Stirling, Andrew Simpson of Dunhar, and John Brand of Holyrood- 
house.i When the General Assembly met in December it approved 
Font’s translation of that Confession, and ordered it to he printed ; but 
with a note in the margin where the five festival days were mentioned.^ 
Although Parliament had no difficulty in formally ratifying the 
Confession of Faith in 1560, it did not ratify the First Book of Discipline. 
The nobles perused it many days. Some approved ; others objected for 
various reasons. Sensualists dreaded the proposals for the suppression 
of vice. Those who had acquired church lands or revenues were loath 
to disgorge, as they would have had to do had the scheme been accepted 
for endowing the universities from the temporality of the Church, and 
sustaining the ministers, the schools, and the poor from the teinds. Those 
who signified their approval by their signatures did so on condition that 
the bishops, abbots, priors, and other beneficed men, who had already 
joined the Protestants, should enjoy the revenues of their benefices for 
life, they sustaining the ministers and ministry.® 

On the 15th of February 1561-2, the Privy Council resolved that 
“ the auld possessouris ” of all the benefices should be allowed to retain 
two-thirds of the revenues of their respective benefices, and that the other 
third should be used for the Queen’s expenses and for sustaining the 
preachers and readers.^ Knox denounced this scheme — “ I see twa partis 
freely given to the devill, and the thrid maun be devided betwix God 
and the devill : weill, bear witnes to me, that this day I say it, or [i.e. ere] 
it he long the devill shall have three partis of the thrid ; and judge you 
then, what Goddis portioun shal be.”® 

Knox’s prophecy or forecast was fulfilled. The ministers were so 
wretchedly paid that some of them gav^e up their work. Speaking for 
himself and other ministers in 1562, David Fergusson of Dunfermline 
said: “The greatest nomher of us have lived in great penurie, without 
all stipend some tuelf moneth, some eight, and some half-a-year, having 
nothing in the meanetime to susteane ourselves and our families but that 
which freindes have given us, and that which we have hoi'rowed of 
cheri table persones until God send it us to repay them.”® On the 17th 
of September 1566, the Privy Council owned that, by a great number of 
“ schiftis and inventionis,” her Majesty’s liberality had been “ sa planelie 
abusit be unsaciabill and gredie askeris” that now of the “thridis of 


' Laing’s Knox, vol. vi. pp. 548-50. “ Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. i. p. 90. 

“ Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. pp. 128-30, 218, 222, 257, 258. 

* Register of the Privy Council, vol. i. pp. 199, 201, 202. 

® Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. p. 310. ' Fergusson’s Tracts, Ban. Club, p. 11. 
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benefices, commoun kirkis, freris landis, and rentis, lytill or nathing is left 
undisponit, owther to the sustentatioun of hir Hienes hous and uther 
neidfull effaris, nor yit to the sustentatioun of the ministeris,” and there- 
fore, with consent of her council, she formally revoked and annulled all 
these gifts.' 

Mr Patrick MacClane, who had royal letters for provision to be made 
to him of the bishopric of the Isles and of the abbacy of Icolmkill, 
realising his physical inability to discharge the duties, transferred his 
rights to John Carswell (the Superintendent of Argyle and the Isles), on 
condition that he gave him a yearly pension. The Queen, understanding 
that Carswell was hereby obliged “ to paye the stipendis of the ministeris 
plantit within the boundis foirsaidis, and to releif the Quenis Majestie 
and hir comptrollare thairof,” assigned and disponed to him for life all 
the rents, profits, teinds, etc. of the said bishopric and abbacy, and com- 
manded her comptroller to desist from craving the thirds and from 
otherwise troubling Carswell “in brouking thairof.” In this docviment, 
which is dated 12th January 1564-5, Carswell is not designated super- 
intendent, but simply “Maister Johnne Carswell,” and seven times merely 
“Maister Johnne.”^ 

This arrangement seems reasonable as, according to Keith, MacClane’s 
predecessor, John Campbell, had dilapidated most of the benefice of the 
bishopric in favour of his relations, and had conveyed some heritable 
jurisdictions to his own family of Calder.'' Under the Queen’s signature 
of 12th January 1564-5, Carswell should have had ample power to 
deal with the revenues of the bishopric and abbacy ; but he may have 
feared that his right was imperilled, if not reduced, by the Privy Council’s 
Act of 17th September 1566. On 24th March 1566-7, the Queen made 
constituted, and created him Bishop of the Isles and Abbot of Icolmkill' 
with power to deal with the lands, benefices, teinds, fruits, rentis etc.' 
in all respects, causes, and conditions as if he had been provided in the 
Court of Rome. Of course, from the ecclesiastical point of view, she 
could not make him either a bishop or an abbot, and consequently he 
was as much or as little of the one as of the other.* In this creation there 
is no reference to Patrick MacClane; and Carswell’s right for life is 
declared to date from all the years and terms that have elapsed since 
his first intromission, notwithstanding any acts, statutes, or revocation to 
the contrary. The comptroller was not to demand the thirds from him 
and he was to use them for sustaining the ministers at their proper 


* Register of the Privy Council, vol. i. p. 478. 

’ MS. Registrum Secreti Sigilli, vol. xxxii. fol. 126. 

* Keith's Catalogue, 1824 ed., p. 307. 

* See extracts quoted below from Erskine of Dun’s letter to the Regent Mar 
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churches.' In Bishop Keith’s opinion, “all this provision was, no doubt, 
made with a view that he might dilapidate the temporality to the family 
of Argyle.” - The date of this creation may lend some support to Keith’s 
opinion, as it was exactly six weeks after Darnley’s murder, and seven 
and a half before the Queen’s marriage to Bothwell. 

Carswell does not appear to have been a regular attendee at the 
General Assemblies, but he was present in July 1569 and “was reproved 
for accepting the bishoprick of the Isles without making the Assembly 
forseen ; and for riding at and assisting of the Parliament holden by the 
Queen after the murther of the King.”® 

In December 1567 — that is, six months after Queen Mary was sent as 
a prisoner to Loch Leven — Paidiament, considering that “the ministeris 
hes bene lang defraudit of thair stipendis, sua that thay ar becumin in 
greit povertie and necessitie,” ordained that “the haill thriddis of the 
haill benefices of this realme sail now instantlie, and in all tymes to cum, 
first be payit to the ministeris of the Evangell of Jesus Christ, and thair 
successouris.” ^ This was not given effect to ; and as benefices became 
vacant, by the death or forfeiture of their Roman Catholic holders, they 
were frequently given by way of reward or favour to utterly unqualified 
men. In March 1570-1, the General Assembly sent commissioners to the 
Regent and Privy Council to plead “that no disposition of any benefice 
or presentation be made of any person, without the admission and 
collation of the Kirk following upon just presentations.” ' 

It was after the Earl of Morton returned from his mission to England, 
in April 1571, that he was, on account of his expenses in the public service, 
“rewarded with the bishoprick of Sanct Andrewes now vacant by the 
death of Johne Hammiltoun.”® “Reserving to himself the profite,” 
Morton transferred the title to John Douglas, Rector of St Andrews 
University and Provost of St Mary’s College.^ Following Richard 
Bannatyne, Caldervvood gives the 18th August as the date of Douglas’s 

* JIS. Registrum Secreti Sigilli, vol. xxxvi. ff. 68, 69. On the loth December 1561, the Queen, 
with the advice of the Three Estates, had ordained that all her future confirmations of infeft- 
ments of kirk-lands should be as lawful and of as great strength and avail “ as gif the samin had 
bene obtenit and purchest fra the Pape or sate of Rome” (Acts of Parliament, vol. ii. p. 515). 
The infant James exercised the same right in 1570 (Ibid., vol. iii. p. 418). 

^ Keith's Catalogue, p. 308. 

’ Boole of the Universall Kirk, vol. i. p. 141. As Bishop of Sodor (or the Isles) he sat in the 
Parliament which met on the 14th April 1667 (Acts of Parliament, vol. ii. pp. 545-7). 

* Acts of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 24. 

^ Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. i. pp. 185-8. 

* Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. p. 67. Randolph, the English Ambassador, was said to have 
used his influence on Morton’s behalf (Sir James Melville’s Memoirs, Mait. Club, pp. 236, 240). In 
October 1570 “the Erie of Glencarne, being in this toun, wald not assist to this Parliament, bot 
depairtit of Edinburgh, becaus mj’ Lord Regent wald nocht give to him the archbishoprick of 
Glasgow” (Diurnal of Occurrents, p. 191). 

’ Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. p. 156. 
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presentation.' But the precept in his favour is dated, at Leith, 6th August 
1571. By it he was to have, for life, the archbishopric, both temporality 
and spirituality, subject to a pension to James Halyburton, Provost of 
Dundee, or his cousins George or Andrew Halyburton s. The see was 
declared to be vacant as well by the forfeiture as by the death of J ohn 
[Hamilton], the last archbi.shop, or by the forfeiture and death of Gavin 
[Hamilton], Commendator of Kilwinning, his pretended successor." In 
September, Douglas sat in. the Parliament at Stirling as Archbishop of 
St Andrews.® Wynram, the Superintendent of Fife, forbade him, under 
pain of excommunication, “to voit as ane of the Kirke till he sould be 
admitted be the Kirke:” and “Mortoun commandit him to voit (as 
Bischope of Sanct Androis) undir the paine of treasone.”^ 

Writing from St Andrews, in August 1571, to the General Assembly 
at Stirling, Knox thus warned its members: “ Unfaithful! and traitours 
to the flock sail ye be before the Lord Jesus, if that, with your consent, 
directlie or indireetlie, ye suffer unworthie men to be tbrust in into the 
ministrie of the Kirk, under quhat pretence that ever it be. Remember 
the Judge befor quhom ye must make account, and resist that tyrrannie 
as ye wald avoyd hell’s fyre. This battell, I grant, will be hard ; bot in 
the second it will be harder; that is, that, with the lyke uprightnes and 
strenth in God, ye gainstand the mercilesse devourers of the patrimonie 
of the Kirk.”° That Assembly sent commissioners to plead the cause 
before Parliament." They did so on the 31st August. “ But their petitions 
were rejected. The ministers were called proud knaves, and receaved 
manie injurious words from the lords, speciallie from Morton, who ruled 
all. He said he sould lay their pride, and putt order to them.”' 

While that Parliament was in session, the Regent Lennox was 
assassinated. To his succe.ssor, the Regent Mai-, Erskine of Dun, 
Superintendent of Angus, wrote on the 10th November: “A greater 
offence or contempt of God and His Kirk can no prince doe than to sett 

* Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. p. 135 ; Bannatyne's Memoriales, p. 178. 

^ MS. Registrum Secreti Sigilli, vol. xxxix. tol. 117. Provost Halyburton's pension was £1000 
a year, half of which was from the abbacy of Scone, and the other half from the bishopric of Moray 
when it should “ vaik ” by the death of Patrick Hepburn ; but, on 5th September 1570, the latter 
hall was made over to George and Andrew Halyburtons and was to be uplifted from the arch- 
bishopric of St Andrews (Ibid., vol. xxxix. fol. 7). In two writs of 9th February 1371-2, reference 
is made to this pension, and to the contract and appointment between George and Andrew 
Halyburtons and John Douglas (Ibid., vol. xl. If. 01, 119). See Acts of Parliament, vol. iii. 
pp. 417, 418; Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. i. p. 233. John Hamilton had been hanged at 
Stir ing on 7th April 1571, and Gavin had been slain in a skirmish on the 16th of the follow- 
ing June. 

* Acts of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 65. 

* Bannatyne’s Memoriales, p. 183. 

‘ Laing’s Knox, vol. vi. p. 605 ; Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. p. 134. 

‘ Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. i. pp. 200, 201. 

' Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. pp. 137, 138. 
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up by his authoritie men in spirituall offices, as to creat bishops and 
pastors of the Kirk. . . . They maybe called bishops but are not bishops 
. . . for they enter not by the doore, but by another way, and therefore 
are not pastors, sayeth Christ, but theeves and robbers. I cannot but, 
lament frome my verie heart that great misorder used in Stirline at the 
last Parliament, in creating bishops, placing them, and giving them vote 
in Parliament as bishops, in despite of the Kirk and high contempt of 
Grod. ... I heare some were offended wdth the commissioners of the Kirk 
at that time, but without cans ; for they passed not the bounds of their 
commission ; and the whole Kirk will affirme their proceedings, and insist 
farther in that mater.” ^ After that Parliament rose, a number of barons 
and other zealous Protestants remon.strated with the Regent and Privy 
Council : “ Our poore ministers . . . with dolorous hearts see their wives, 
childrein, and familie sterve for hunger, and that beeaus your Grace and 
greedie courteours violentlie reave and unjustlie consume that which 
just law and good order hath appointed for their sustentatioun ; to witt, 
the thrids of benefices. . . . Erles and lords become bishops and abbots ; 
gentlemen, courteours, babes, and persons unable to guide themselves are 
promoted by you to suche benefices as require learned preachers. When 
such enormiteis are fostered, we say, what a face of a Kirk sail we looke 
for ere it be long within this realme ? ” - 

A scheme was now introduced, professedly to put the sustentation 
of the ministers on a secure basis and to obviate certain objections to 
recent procedure. A Convention of the Church, which met at Leith on 
12th January 1571-2, after resolving that it should have the strength, 
force, and effect of a General Assembly, gave full power, on the 16th, to 
seven commissioners, or any four of them, to compear before the Regent 
and as many Lords of Privy Council as he deemed meet, to confer and 
conclude on certain articles, and to report to the General Assembly next 
March.® On the same 16th January, the Regent nominated Morton 
and seven others, any four of whom might meet with the Church com- 
missioners to advise, treat, and conclude with them, “ anent all matters 
tending to the ordering and establishing the policy of the Kirk, the 
sustentation of the ministers, and support of the King’s Majesty and 
common affaires of the realme, to continue in such order as shall be 
agreed upon while [i.e. until] his Highness’ perfect age, or while the same 
be altered and abolished be the Three Estates in Parliament.” ^ 

The elaborate “articles and formes,” doubtless drafted beforehand, 

* Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. pp. 158-61; Bannatyne’s Memoriales, pp. 200-2; Wodrow’s 
Lives of the Mefoi'niers, Mail. Club, vol. 1. pp. 38-40. 

^ Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. pp. 145, 146 ; Bannatyne’s Memoriales, pp. 181, 182. 

^ Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, vol. i. pp. 204, 205, 208. 

‘ Ibid., vol. i. p. 207. 
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which they agreed upon, were approved by the Regent in the King’s 
name on 1st February. They provide “ for support of the scoles and 
incres of letters,” for the support of the poor “ in a part,” for the 
names and titles of archbishops and bishops being retained, for the 
abolition of pluralities, for the exclusion of unqualified persons from 
benefices, for the sustenance of the ministry, for the deprivation of all 
claiming to be ministers of the Word, or possessing spiritual livings, 
who do not subscribe the Confession of Faith. They also provide that 
no one be admitted to the ministry under twenty-three years of age ; 
that those found worthy and qualified to be ministers and preachers be 
planted throughout the whole realm; and that no one should leave that 
vocation or his appointed place above forty days in a year without a 
lawful impediment and permission. They further provide for the 
nomination of bishops and archbishops, who shall not be under thirty 
years of age, and, as far as may be, shall possess the qualities specified 
by Paul in his epistles to Timothy and Titus, and “ sail exerce na farther 
jurisdictioun in spirituall functioun nor the superintendentis hes and 
presently exerces quhill the same be agreit upoun.” A register was to 
be kept of all signatures and other grants of spiritual promotion, or 
matters concerning the same; “and na letters to pas [the seals] with 
blankes.” The commissioners for the Kirk agreed to certain sums from 
the thirds being assigned for the support of the King and common 
affairs of the realm, etc.' 

According to Calderwood, the lords who met the Church commissioners 
at Leith “ were hunting for fatt kirk-livings.” ^ And Morton, who wished 
to curtail the powers of the General Assembly,® did not wait until the 
commissioners gave in their report to it, but at once took steps, by acting on 
these “ articles and formes,” to make his pecuniary interest in the see of St 
Andrews technically secure. He arrived in St Andrews on 28th January ; 
and on 3rd February an edict, dated at Leith 24th January, was posted 


‘ Booke of the Universall Kirk, toI. i. pp. 209-36. Erskine of Dun, in his letter to the Regent 
Mar, had said : “ I understand a bishop or superintendent to be but one office ; and where the one 
is the other is ” (Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. p. 160) ; and so, from his point of view, it was practi- 
cally unnecessary to stipulate that the bishops should have no more jurisdiction in spiritual func- 
tions than the superintendents had. There was need for the stipulation regarding letters with 
blanks. In the MS. Begistruvi Secreti Sigilli, vol. xxxix. fol. 66, there is a precept of a letter of 
donation and provision of the archbishopric of Glasgow, as well temporality as spirituality in 
favour of [blank} dated 26th January 1570-1. The bishoprics of Moray and Dunkeld were granted 
by Henry and Mary to persons unnamed in letters undated {Ibid., vol. xxxv ff 85-7) and also 
the priory of Whithorn (Ibid., vol. xxxiii. fol. 107). The order signed by Mary and Henry com 
manding the Keeper of the Privy Seal to seal the Whithorn grant, although the person^’name 
“ be nocht expremit thairintill, nor zit the aamin daitit," has been pasted into the Register and 
is dated October 1565. ® ’ 

“ Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. p, 170. 

* James Melville’s Autobiography and Diary, Wodrow Society, p, 61 ; Calderwood's nidoru 
vol. iii. pp. 306, 393, 394 ; R. Bannatyne’s Memoriales, pp. 206, 207, 323, 
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on the church-door and on the abbey-yett, summoning certain ministers, 
appointed “to represent the chapter in the Reformed Kirke,” to be 
present on 6th February, “ to chuse ane uther archbischope and pastore ; 
the seat now vacand be the naturall death ^ of the last archbischope.” 
On the 6th John Douglas “gave specimen doctrine ... in the oppin 
pulpet,” Morton being present. On the 8th Patrick Constantine (alias 
Adamson) preached, and thereafter those who had been cited met in the 
abbey, and after “ meikle ressoning,” Douglas was elected, although 
many of “the godly ministeris wer against it.” Morton was again 
present on the 10th when Knox, who was then living in St Andrews, 
preached, but “ refuised to inaugurat the said bischope.” ^ 

Wynram, however, on that day admitted him, and in doing so followed 
the “Forme and Ordour of the Electioun of the Superintendents.”® 
Douglas read his answers to the questions, and one of the bailies 
responded for the people. Robert Stewart (Bishop of Caithness and 
Commendator of St Andrews Priory), Spottiswoode (Superintendent of 
Lothian), and David Lyndsay (minister of Leith), “laid thair handis [on] 
and embraced ” Douglas, in token of his admission. “ Being asked, gif 
any simoniacall pactione was made or yit to be made with ony? 
Answered, that none was nor suld be made. Being requyred, gif he sould 
be obedient to the Kirke, and that he sould usurpe no power over the 
same? Answered, that he wald take no moir power nor the Counsall 
and Generali Assemblie of the Kirke sould prescryve.” Morton left the 
city next day.^ 

In this way, what Bishop Keith called “a new kind of Episcopacy,”® 
and William Scot (born 1558) called a “ gallimaufrey,” ^ was obtruded upon 


‘ The form of the edict was that provided in the Leith Articles (Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, 
vol. i. p. 218). In one of the writs under the signet, dated at Leith on 9th February, the see is 
said to be vacant “per mortem naturalem ultimi archiepiscopi ejusdem” (J/5. Registrum Secreti 
Sigilli, vol. xl. fol. 94). This was a mild description of hanging 1 

' R. Bannatyne’s Memoriales, pp. 222, 223. 

^ This Form and Order is in Laing’s Knox, vol. ii. pp. 144-50. 

^ R. Bannatyne’s Memoriales, pp. 223, 224. In one of the two writs under the signet, dated 
at Leith 9th February, instructions are given that Douglas may be consecrated by the Bishop of 
Caithness, and the Superintendents of Angus, Fife, and Lothian, or other lawful bishops or 
superintendents wdthin the kingdom, or any two of them (MS. Registrum Secreti Sigilli, vol. xl. 
fol. 94) ; but, in the other writ, it is any three of them (Ibid., vol. xl. fol. 119). Robert Stewart, 
brother of the Regent Lennox, received the administration of the Church of Caithness from the 
Pope in January 1.541-2, was elect and confirmed by 1544, does not appear to have ever received 
the priesthood, joined the Reformers, “and, though never consecrated, retained the title of 
Bishop of Caithness till his death in 1586 ” (Dowden's Bishops of Scotland, pp. 249, 250). In the 
First Book of Discipline, “the impositioun of handis” was judged unnecessary (Laing’s Knox, 
vol. ii. p. 193). Ritual was disdained : “It is neathir the clipping of thair cro%vnes, the crossing 
[(greasing] of thair flngaris, nor the blowing of the duni doggis, called the bischopis, neathir yit 
the laying on of thair handis, that maketh thame treu ministeris of Christ Jesus” (Ibid., p. 255). 

‘ Keith’s Catalogue, 1824, p. 261. 

“ Scot’s Apologetical Narration, p. 24. 
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the Reformed Church of Scotland. Richard Bannatyne, Knox s devoted 
servitor, testifies that the inauguration of John Douglas was “altogether 
against the mynd of Mr Knox, as he at that tyme oppinly spake in pulpet, 
he gritlie invyed \i.e. inveighed] against sic ordour and doingis as then 
was uset.” John Rutherfurd, Provost of St Salvator’s College, alleged 
that Knox opposed the election “ becaus he gat not the hischoprike 
himself.” Next Sabbath Knox declared, in the pulpit, that he had 
refused a greater bishopric which he might have had with the favour of 
greater men ; and that he opposed this election “ for discharge of his 
conscience; and that the Kii’ke of Scotland suld not be subject to that 
ordore which then was used, considdering the Lordis of Scotland had 
subscryvit, and also confirmed in Parliament, the ordore alreadie and 
long agoe appointed in the Buike of Discipline.”^ 

There may be differences of opinion as to what is implied in the word 
“ordour” or “ordore” in the above quotation, whether it refers to the 
order (or office) of a bishop, or merely to the order (or manner) of 
Douglas’s appointment. James Melville, then a student at St Andrews, 
says : “ I hard Mr Knox speak against it, hot sparinglie because he lovit 
the man ; and with regrat, saying, ‘ Alas ! for pitie to lay upone an auld, 
weak man’s back that quhilk twentie of the best gifts culd nocht bear. 
It will wrak him and disgrace him ! ’ ” ^ William Scot of Cupar (who may 
be identified as one of James Melville’s fellow-students)® affirmed that 
Knox, “in open audience of many, . . . denounced ‘anathema’ to the 
giver, and ‘anathema’ to the receiver.”* As already mentioned, many of 
the nobles and barons had subscribed the First Book of Discipline in 
January 1560-1. And in December 1567 Parliament had approved of 
an article to the effect that all presentations, since August 1560, to 
benefices having the charge of souls, otherwise than is appointed by 
“the ordoure of the Buke of Discipline,” should “vaik,” so that “the Kirk 
may be deliverit fronie unproffitable pastouris.” ® 

Patrick Adamson now became a zealous preacher against bishops, 
•James Melville heard him in a sermon, a week after the inauguration of 
Douglas, distinguish three kinds of bishops. “‘My lord bischope,’ said 
he, ‘ was in the Papistrie : my lord’s bischope is now, when my lord getts 
the benefice, and the bischope serves for na thing hot to mak his tytle 
sure : and the Lord’s bischope is the trew minister of the Gospel].”’® 

* Bannatyne's Memoriales, pp. 256, 2.57. Six months after the death of Edward the Sixth 
Knox explained that he had refused the high promotions offered to him, because of his “foresight 
of trouble to come ” (Laing's Knox, vol. iii. p. 122). 

“ Melville's Diary, p. 31. 

“ Early Records of St Andrews University, Scot. Hist. Soc., p. 279. 

* Scot’s Apologetical Narration, p. 25. » Acts of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 37. 

* Melville’s Diary, p. 32. 
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A calf’s skin stuffed with straAV", placed beside a cow to induce her to 
give milk, AV'as known as a “tulchan,” and so the new bishops Avere con- 
temptuously and appropriately called “Tulchans.’’^ If Bishop Keith was 
right in his opinion concerning the motive behind Carswell’s appointment 
as Bishop of the Isles, then that superintendent aa'us really the first of 
the Tulchan line. 

On 30th March, Doviglas, as archbishop, took the oath prescribed in the 
Articles of Leith. The pope is not mentioned, but is included in “ all 
forayne jurisdictionis, poAveris, superioriteis and authoriteis” emphati- 
cally renonnced, and the archbishopric and its possessions are aA OAA^edly 
held, “under God, onlie of his Majestie, and Croun Royall of this his 
realme.” ^ 

The General Assembly, which met on 6th March (1571-2) in St Andrews, 
had appointed a committee to conA'ene in Knox’s house to consider the 
Leith Articles and to report to the Assembly.® No report is recorded. 
Perhaps the conference AA^as not held. Of this March Assembly James 
Mehdlle says : “ Thair amangs uther thingis Avas motioned the making 
of bischopes, to the quhilk Mr Knox opponit himselff directlie and 
zealuslie.”^ It alloAved Douglas to retain the proA’ostship of the NeAv 
College till next Assembly. In connection with this Richard Bannatyne 
has the heading — “Johne Knoxis protestatioune against this proceiding, 
especiallie against the electione of this bischope.” Unfortunately, the 
protestation has not been copied into the MS.® 

The Assembly, in August 1572, appointed a committee to “ OA’ersee and 
consider” the Leith Articles and to report “Avhat they find therein either 
to be retained or altered.” ® 

Objection AA^as taken to the names— archbishop, dean, archdean, 
chancellor, and chapter, as appearing “ to sound to Papistrie.” The whole 
Assembly, including those AA^ho had been commissioners at Leith, protested 
that by such names they did not intend to consent to any kind of Papistry 
or superstition and Avished the names changed to inoffensive ones. They 
also unanimously protested that the Articles should only be received “ as 
ane interim untill farder and more perfyte ardour be obtainit at the 
hands of the King’s Majestie’s Regent and nobilitie ; for the quhilk they 
AAull prease as occasion sail seiwe.” " 

To this Assembly Knox sent a short letter in Avhich he says : “ I have 
communicated my mind Avith thir tAvo dear brethren [John Wynrain and 
Robert Pont]. Hear them and doe as ye AA’ill ansAver before God.’’ These 

‘ Melville's p. 31. ' Register of Privy Council, vol. ii. pp. 129, 130. 

“ Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, vol. 1. p. 2.38. * Melville's Diary, p. 31. 

^ R. Bannatyne's Memoriales, p. 228. " Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, vol. i. p. 244. 

’ Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, vol. i. p. 246. 
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words appear to imply that Knox expected Wynram and Pont to state 
or explain his opinion orally ; but they were also the bearers of a paper 
of ten articles which are usually understood to have been sent by him.^ 
It has been held that, in these ai’ticJes, he approved of the restoration of 
the bishops as proposed by the Leith Convention. On the other hand, 
Dr M‘Crie, the ablest and most painstaking of his biographers, maintained 
that “all that can he fairly deduced from these articles is, that he desired 
the conditions and limitations agreed upon by that Convention to be 
strictly observed in the election of bishops, in opposition to the granting 
of bishoprics to laymen, and to the simoniacal pactions which the 
ministers made with the nobles on receiving presentations.”- 

In preaching before the Regent and nobility at Leith, in January 
1571-2, at the time of the Convention or Assembly, David Fergusson 
complained that that which ought to maintain the ministers and the 
poor was being “gevin to prophane men, flattereris in court, ruffianes and 
hyrelingis,” while the poor were oppressed with hunger, the kirks decay- 
ing, and the schools utterly neglected.^ And in July 1572, in a letter to 
Sir John Wishart of Pittarrow, Knox condemns both the Queen’s party 
and the King’s. Of the latter he says : “ If they can have the kirk lands 
to be annexed to their houses, they appeare to tak no more care of the 
instructioun of the ignorant, and of the feeding of the flocke of Jesus 
Christ than ever did the Papists.”^ In the circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that he should manifest anxiety that the conditions and 
limitations of the Leith scheme should be rigidly observed, so that as 
much good as possible might be got out of it. The oral message, of 
which Wynram and Pont were the bearers, may have been an expres- 
sion of his dislike of the scheme. 

In Principal Lee’s opinion— “It is obvious, indeed, that the Church had 
this constitution forced upon it; and its acquiesence cannot fairly be 
construed into a voluntary acceptance of the scheme, which the Govern- 
ment had determined to impose. The new bishops had little power and 
little honour among their brethren.”® 

It does not follow that Knox was enamoured of Episcopacy because 
five of the best years of his life had been spent in England under bishops, 
for he did not attempt in the slightest degree to introduce them into the 
Reformed Church of Scotland when its foundations were being laid in 


‘ Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, toI. i. pp. 247-9. 

2 M'Crie's Life of Knox, 1855 ed., p. 262. One of the articles desires “that all bishopricks 
vacand may be presented, and qualified persons nominat thereunto within a year after the 
yaiking thereof, according to the order taken in Leith.” By that order, be it remembered 
bishops had no further jurisdiction in spiritual matters than the superintendents 
• Fergusson’a Tracts, p. 72. « Lainc’s Kn 


^ Lee’s Lectures, vol. ii. p. 7. 


‘ Laing’s Knox, vol. vi. p. 617. 
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1560. That five years’ service, despite his antipathy to the English 
Liturgy,^ he might have justified on the ground that although the Church 
of England was not reformed up to his standard, it was tending to 
reformation.- And his later experience in Geneva no douht influenced 
him.® 

The Convention of Estates, on 5th March 1574-5, appointed a committee 
of sixteen (laymen and clergymen) to “ confer, ressoun and put in forme 
the ecclesiasticall policie and ordoiir of the governing of the Kirk, as thay 
sail find niaist aggreabill to the trewth of Goddis Word and maist con- 
venient for the estate and people of this realme.” * The General Assembly, 
which met two da3^s later, named seven of the brethren, any two of 
whom the Regent might accept to concur and reason with his committee. 
Andrew Melville, who had returned fi-om the Continent in the preceding 
July, was one of the seven.® Of this Assembly “James [Boj-d] Bischop of 
Glasgow” was moderator. No other bishop had that honour conferred 
upon him until 1608. 

At the Assemblj', in August 1575, Boj-d was exhorted to be diligent in 
preaching — a duty which he had neglected. John Durie thereupon pro- 
tested that the trial as bishop should not prejudge the reasons Avhich he 
and others had for opposing the office and name of bishop.® At a later 
session of this Assembly, a committee of six, including AndreAV Melville, 
was appointed to reason and confer upon the question — Whether the 
bishops, as they now are in the Kirk of Scotland, have their functions 
from the Word of God, or if the chapters for creating them ought to be 
tolerated in this Reformed Kirk.' This committee, renewed from time 
to time, produced the Second Book of Discipline Avhich Avas A^erj- largely 
due to the zeal and pains of Andrew MeB ille, AA-ho acquired the title of — 
“ the Flinger out of bischopes.” ® 

They Avere flung out in July 1580, AA'hen “the haill Assemblie of the 
Kirk in ane voyce ” found and declared “ the office of a bischop, as it is 
now usit and commounly takin within this realme,” to be “ unlaufull in 
the selfe, as haveand neither fundament, ground nor AAmrrant within the 
Word of God”; and ordained “that all sic persons as bruiks, or sail bruik 

' Laing’s Knox, vol. vi. p. 12. 

^ For this distinction, see Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 189, 255. 

’ When Knox was one of the ministers of the English congregation at Geneva, Miles 
Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, sat in the kirk-session as one of tlie four elders elected in December 
1558 {Livre des Anglois, p. 50). After John Douglas had sat in Parliament as archbishop, he was 
re-elected an elder in the kirk-session (Eegister of St Andrews Kirk Session, vol. i. p. 350). 

^ Acts of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 89. 

® Boole of the Universall Kirk, vol. i. pp. 325, 326. 

“ Ibid., vol. i. p. 331. 

’ Ibid., vol. i. p. 310. Dr M‘Crie, following James Melville, attributes the appointment of this 
committee to the preceding Assembly in March {Life of Andrew Melville, 1824, vol. i. p. 110). 

* Melville's Diary, p. 52. 
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heirafter, the said office sal be chargeit simpliciter to demitt, quyt and 
leave of the samein, . . . and siclyke to desist and cease from all preach- 
ing, ministration of the sacraments, or using any way the office of pastors, 
quhill they receive de novo admission from the Generali Assemhlie, under 
the paine of excommunicatioun.” * “ Most of the bishops complied with 
the order ; but the minutes containing their submission were afterwards 
torn out of the Register by the Archbishop of St Andrews.” ^ When five 
volumes of the Register were produced in the General Assembly in June 
1587, it was found that “a great part” had been “mankit;”® and Patrick 
Adamson, who had succeeded John Douglas as Archbishop of St Andrews, 
afterwards owned that, with his consent, some leaves had been torn out, 
and things against the estate of bishops destroyed.^ 

In May 1578 the General Assembly had presented a MS. copy of the 
Second Book of Discipline to the King, then barely twelve years old, and 
to the supplication accompanying it he gave “a very comfortable and 
good ansuer”;“ and on 28th April 1581 the Assembly resolved that, 
having been agreed to before in divers Assemblies, the Book should now 
be recorded in the Register of the Kirk, although it had not yet been 
approved by the Magistrate.® And so now “ an attempt was made, with 
consent of the Crown, regularly to divide the country into presbyteries. 
These, however, though marked out on paper in that year, were in point 
of fact only gradually set up.” ^ 

In the Second Book of Discipline it is stated that there are four 
ordinary functions or offices in the Church, viz. (1) the pastor, minister, 
or bishop, (2) the doctor, who may also be called prophet, bishop, elder, 
catechiser, (3) the presbyter or elder, and (4) the deacon ; and four sorts 
of Assemblies, viz. (1) those of particular kirks and congregations, one or 
more, (2) those of a province, (3) those of a whole nation, and (4) those of 
all nations. It is explained that the National Assembly may be called 
“ the Generali Elderschip of the haill Kirk within the realme,” commonly 
called “ the Generali Assemblies.” It is a rather curious fact that there is 
only one reference to “ the Presbyteries or Elderschippis,” and one to “ the 
Presbyterie,” while there are eight to the Provincial Assemblies, one to 
the Synodal Assemblies, five to the Particular Eldership, two to the 
Common Eldership, and nearly a score to the Eldership or Elderships. 
It is also explained that “ the v.roorde elder, in the Scriptouris, sumtyme is 


* Booke of fhf Univevsall Kifk^ vol. ii. p. 453. ^ Lee’s Lectures^ vol. ii, p. 19 . 

3 Booke of the Vnirersall Kirk, vol. ii. p. 697. For gaps, see Ibid., pp. 405,417, 424, 461 465 474 

* Row's Histoi-y, Wodrow Society, p. 123. > . . , . 

“ Booke of the Vniversedl Kirk, vol. ii. pp. 469, 414. 

" Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 487, 488. 

’ Mitchell’s Scottish Befoiination, p. 229. For a list of the presbyteries, see Booke of the 
Universall Kirk, vol. ii. pp. 481-7. At the close of the list they are referred to as “ elderships ” 
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the name of aige, sumtyme of office ” ; and when it is “ the name of ane 
office, sumtyme it is takin learglie, comprehending alsweill the pastouris 
and doctouris as thame quha ar commonlie callit seniouris and eldaris. ’ 
“ Bischoppis, gif the name ema-Koiro's be propirlie takin,” “ ar all ane with 
ministeris . . . for it is not the name of superioritie and lordschip, hot of 
office and watcheing ; ” and because “ in the corruptioun of the Kirk this 
name, as utheris, hes bene abused, and zit is like to be, we cannot allow 
the faissoun of thais new chosin bischoppis, nather of the chapteris that 
are the electouris of thame.” “ Trew bischoppis sould addict thameselffis 
to ane particulare flok (quhilk sindrie of thame refuises) ; nather sould 
thay usurp lordschip owr thair bretherine, and owr the inheritance of 
Christ as these men do.” The abusers of the patrimony of the Kirk 
should not have a vote in Parliament nor sit in the Council “ under the 
name of the Kirk and kirkmen.” Unmeet men, who do not intend to 
serve in the Church, should not be admitted to benefices ; and in so far 
as, in the Order of the Leith Convention, it appears that such may be 
admitted if found qualified, “ather that pretendit Ordour is aganis all 
guid ordour, or ellis it must be understandit not of thame that be 
qualifeit to warldlie effearis to serve in Court, hot sic as ar qualefiit to 
teache Goddis Woorde, haifand thair lauchfull admissioun of the Kirk.” 

The benefits that would be derived by all Estates, if this Book were 
acted upon, are set forth in its concluding chapter. These include ease 
and commodity to the whole of the commons, who would be relieved 
from the building and upholding of their kirks, building of bridges, and 
other similar works ; to the labourers of the ground in the payment of 
their teinds; “and schortlie in all theis thingis, quhairunto thay have 
bene hitherto rigorouslie handlit be thame that wer falslie callit kirkmen, 
thair takkismen, factouris, [chamerlanes] and extortioneris." ^ 

By the death of James Boyd in June 1581, the see of Glasgow became 
vacant.^ The Duke of Lennox having got the gift presented it to Robert 
Montgomery, minister of Stirling ; ® who, according to Spottiswoode, had 
formerly been fervently opposed to bishops, but now accepted the offer, 
after it had been refused by several “ because of the condition required,” 
the condition being that he should dispone to the Duke and his heirs the 
lands and whatsoever else belonged to the see, for the yearly payment of 
£1000 Scots with some horse-corn and poultry. Spottiswoode righteously 
denounced this as “a vile bargain,” “for which justly he ought to have 
been repulsed. But the Church, passing this point, made quarrel to him 
for accepting the bishopric, which the King would not acknowledge to 

^ Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. ii. pp. 488-.512; Dunlop's Confessions, toI. iii. pp. 759-805; 
Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. pp. 529-55. 

“ Keith’s Catalogue, 1824, p. 261. 


’ Calderwood's History, vol. iii. p. 577. 
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be a reason sufficient."^ In so acting, the Church was consistently 
carrying out the Act of the Assembly of July 1580; and the King’s 
refusing to agree to this action was an additional proof of his dislike of 
that Act of Assembly. 

As Professor Hume Brown puts it : “ James now took up the ground 
from which he never, with his own consent, receded — that the Church 
should be ruled by bishops, and that it belonged to him to appoint 
them. ... It was evident that his preference for Episcopacy was mainly 
dictated by the fact that, through the agency of bishops of his own 
choosing, he would be materially assisted towards the attainment of that 
extended prerogativ’e which was his persistent aim from the moment he 
began to think for himself.” ^ 

Despite the King, the Duke, and the Privy Council, the Church 
excommunicated Montgomery. It was during the course of this contest 
that John Durie, for his freedom of speech in the pulpit, was ordered 
to leave Edinburgh, and that James Lawson, Walter Balcanqual, and 
David Lindsay, for the same, were also dealt with by the Privy Council.® 
Under the guidance of the King’s unworthy favourites, Lennox and 
Arran, the Privy Council sanctioned a i-oyal proclamation in July 1582, 
threatening to punish such freedome with all rigour.^ In the following 
September the Ruthven-Raid Government, as Professor Masson terms it, 
issued an explanation, which, under the guise of being “ a mere caution 
against misinterpretation” of the July proclamation, allowed the 
ministers liberty of speech enough.® It was in June of that year that 
Andrew Melville, in his sermon before the General Assembly, “ inveyghed 
against the bloodie guillie of absolute authoritie, whereby men intended 
to pull the crown off Christ’s head, and to wring the scepter out of His 
hand.” ® 

The Ruthven-Raid Government lasted only ten months. In February 
1583-4, Andrew Melville appeared before the Privy Council concerning 
some statements he had made in a sermon. He denied having used the 
words attributed to him ; but affirmed that, although a minister’s speech 
in the pulpit was alleged to be treason, he ought, in the first place to 
be tried by the Church. On being charged to ‘‘enter his persoun in 
waird ” within the Castle of Blackness, he fled to England.^ James 
Lawson and Walter Balcanqual made “the pulpit' of Edinbruche to 
sound mightelie in the praise of Mr Andro, and to the detestation of 

* Spottiswoode’s History, vol. ii. pp. 281, 282. » History of Scotland, yo]. ii nn ISt 

’ Calderwood’s History, vol. ill. pp. 620-3. ‘ ’ 

* Register of Privy Council, vol. iii. pp. 492-4; Calderwood's History, vol. iii. pp. 780-4 

^ Register of Privy Council, 'co\. in. 

‘ Calderwood's History, vol. iii. p. 622. 

’ Register of Privy Council, vol. iii. pp. 631, 632; Calderwood’s History, vol. iv. pp. 3-14 
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the fact [j.e. the deed] of the Counsall that haid sa proceidit against 
him ; also, they pi-ayit for him in particular, at all thair ordinal’ 
sermontes, quhilk moved the peiple verie mikle, and gallit the Court.” ^ 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in April 1584 to hold a General 
Assembly in St Andrews.^ Next month Parliament passed several Acts 
which cut very deep. One confirmed and ratified the royal power and 
authority “ over all statis, alsweill spirituall as temporall,” and ordained 
that the King and his Council should be judges competent to all his 
subjects without exception in all matters, which competency could only 
be declined under pain of treason. Another discharged “ all jugementis 
and jurisdictionis, spirituall or temporall,” not approved by the King 
and Parliament, until allowed by them, and ordained that none of his 
subjects should convocate “ for balding of counsellis, conventionis, or 
assembleis,” to consult and determine in any “ mater of estate, civill or 
ecclesiasticall (except in the ordinare jugementis),” without his special 
command or express license. Another was directed against slanderous 
speeches, in private or public, “in sermonis, declamationis or familiar 
conferences,” to the reproach of the King, his Council and their pro- 
ceedings, or to the dishonour of his Majesty or his progenitors ; and it 
forbade all meddling “in the effairis of his Hienes and his estate.” By 
another. Archbishop Adamson, the bishops and the King's commissioners 
in ecclesiastical causes were empowered to “direct and put ordour to 
all materis and caussis ecclesiasticall within their dioceissis.” And still 
another annulled the excommunication of Bishop Montgomery.® 

When these Acts— known as the Black Acts — were proclaimed at 
the market-cross of Edinburgh, on 25th May, Robert Pont and Walter 
Balcanqual, by appointment of the brethren, protested with all legal 
formalities against them, in so far as they prejudged the former liberties 
of the Church.^ Through dread of them, kirk-sessions were afraid to 
meet without special warrant ; ® and the General Assembly did not meet 
again until May 1.586. On 2nd November 1585 — that is, two days befoi’e 
they were allowed to enter Stirling Castle — the Exiled Lords said in their 
declaration : “ Of the whole ancient forme of justice and policie, 
receaved from our antecessors, remaineth nothing, nather in spirituall 

' Melville's Diary, p. 145. - Ibid., p. 166. 

’ Acts of Parliament, vol. ill. pp. 292, 293, 296, 30.3, 311, 312. Patrick Adamson was credited with 
being a chief deviser of these Acts. For his declaration of their intention and meaning, see 
Calderwood’s History, vol. iv. pp. 254-69; and for Andrew Melville's answer, see Ibid., vol. iv. 
pp. 274-94. 

■* Calderwood's History, vol. iv. p. 65. 

's Ibid., vol. iv. pp. 72, 73; Eegister of St Andrews Kirk-Sessio7i, vol. ii. pp. 629, .530. The 
archbishop assured St Andrews kirk-session that the King and Parliament intended “onlie to 
inhibeit the new erectit presbittreis.” He signed the minute, and promised to obtain the King's 
warrant. 
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nor temporall estat, but the naiked shadow and counterfoote maske 
therof.” 1 

When the Assembly met in the Royal Chapel of Holyrood in May 
1.586, and before a moderator had been elected, the King explained that 
“he thought good to call that Assembly,” that he might manifest his 
perseverance and soundness in religion, satisfy those who suspected 
him, and get the judgment of the ministers concerning the discipline 
of the Kirk, adding that “he purposed to establish that throughout 
his realme, which, by conference amongst them, should be found most 
agreeable to the Word of God.” Robert Pont, who as Moderator of 
the previous Assembly presided, said to him : “ Sir, we praise God that 
your Majestie, being a Christian Prince, hath decored our Assembly 
with your own presence, and we trust your Majestie speaketh without 
hypocrisy.” ^ 

It was not until June 1592 that Parliament abolished all the Acts 
contrary to the true religion, and established Presbytery, with its 
general assemblies, provincial assemblies (or synods), presbyteries, and 
kirk-sessions. Although the Second Book of Discipline is not mentioned 
in this Act, several of its leading propositions are ratified and embodied.® 
Presbytery thus established was gradually undermined and at length 
overthrown by trickery, treachery, tyranny, and bribery. 

In the General Assembly which met at Dundee on 7th March 1597-8, 
the King “declared what great care he had to adorne and benefit the 
Kirk, and to restore to her her patrimony ; [and] that, for the efFectuating 
of this, it was needfull that ministers have vote in Parliament, without 
which the Kirk could not be vindicat from poverty and contempt. ‘ I 
mind not,’ said the King, ‘ to bring [in] Papisticall or Anglican bishops, 
but only to have the best and wisest of the ministery, appointed by 
the Generali Assembly, to have place in Counsell and Parliament, to 
sit upon their own matters, and not to stand always at the door like 
poor supplicants, despised and nothing regarded.’”* The King might 
not have carried his point had Andrew Melville been present, but he 
was debarred and ordered to leave the town under pain of horning.® 
“ When the roll was called, Mr Gilbert Bodie, a drunken Orkney asse, 
was first called on; a number of Northland ministers followed, all for 
the belly and the body; yet the negative voters were overcome only 
by ten voices, and had overcome the affirmative, if barrens wanting 


Calderwood’s History, vol. iv. p. 383. 

* Books of the Universall Kirk, vol. ii. p. (>46. 

3 Acts ofParliameM T 0 \ ni. pp. ^1 .5^ This Act also ratified all the liberties and privileges 
previously granted to^^ the twiv and haly kirk presentlie establishit within this realme ” and 


specially the Act of 1581 and all the Acts therein mentioned. 

* Scot's Apologetical Narration, p. 102. s 


Ibid., p. 100. Horning is outlawry. 
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commission had not voted with them.” ^ And so “ the said questioun. 
being at verie great lenth reasonit and debaittit hi utrarnque partem, . . . 
the Generali Assemblie . . . concludis that it is necessar and expedient 
for the weill of the Kirk, that the ministrie, as the thrid Estate of this 
realme, in name of the Kirk, have vote in Parliament.” ^ 

On the 16th of the preceding December, Parliament had statute and 
declared that such pastors and ministers as at any time his Majesty 
“ sail pleis to provyid to the office, place, title and dignitie of ane 
bischoip, abbott or uther prelat, sail at all tyme heirefter half voitt in 
Parliament, siclyk and als frelie as ony uther ecclesiasticall prelat had 
at ony tyme bigane.” ® One of the many cautions or regulations, adopted 
by the General Assembly in March 1600, for controlling the ministers 
appointed to vote in Parliament was that they were to be called com- 
missioners.^ “ Thus,” says Calderwood, “ the Trojan hors, the Episcopacie, 
was brought in busked and covered with caveats, that the danger and 
deformitie might not be seene.” ® Archbishop Spottiswoode avows that 
“ it was neither the King’s intention nor the minds of the wiser sort 
to have these cautions stand in force ; • . . but to have matters peace- 
ably ended, and the reformation of the policy made without any noise, 
the King gave way to these conceits.” ® At a conference or convention 
in Holyrood Palace, in October 1600, three ministers, David Lindsay of 
Leith, Peter Blackburn of Aberdeen, and George Gladstanes of St 
Andrews were nominated to vote in Parliament." Soon afterwards they 
were appointed bishops respectively of Ross, Aberdeen, and Caithness. 

The King’s desire to have Prelacy established in Scotland was whetted 
by the obsequious reverence paid to him by the English bishops. He 
had not been King of England ten months when he declared at the 
Hampton-Court Conference : “ It is my aphorism, ‘ No bishop, no king,’”® 
and alleged that Scottish Presbytery “ agreeth as well with monarchy 
as God and the devil.” ® Taking off his hat, he said : “ Blessed be God’s 
gracious goodness, who hath brought me into the promised land, where 
religion is purely professed, where I sit amongst grave, learned, and 

* Scot’s Apologetical Narration, p. 103. James Melville (Diary, p. 440) and Calderwood (His- 
tory, vol. V. p. 695) also apply that opprobrious designation to Bodie. He was minister of 
Homle from 1590 until he was drowned in 1606 (Scott’s Fasti, vol. iii. p. 383). 

- Booke of the Universall Kii'k, vol. iii. p. 945. 

^ Acts of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 130. 

* Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, vol. iii. p. 956. 

“ Calderwood’s History, vol. vl. p. 20. The caveats are in the Booke of the Vniversall Kirk, 
vol. iii. pp. 955-6, 959 ; Calderwood’s History, vol. vi. pp. 18-21 ; Spottiswoode’s History, vol. iii! 
pp. 74-5 ; Scot’s Apologetical Narration, pp. 108-10. 

* Spottiswoode’s History, vol. iii. p. 75. 

’ Scot’s Apologetical Narration, pp. 116, 117. 

® Fuller’s Church History of Britain, 1845, vol. v. p. 280. 

’ H>id., vol. V. p. 296. 
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reverend men; not as before, elsewhere, a king without state, without 
honour, without order, where beardless boys would brave us to the face.”^ 
As Dr M‘Crie has pointed oiit, a careful comparison of King James’ 
Trew Law of Free Monarchies (1598) and his Basilicon Doron (1599) not 
only throws much light on the history of the time, but reveals the real 
ground of his strong antipathies to the Presbyterian ministers, and 
explains the meaning of his favourite aphorism, “ no bishop, no king.” ^ 
His own idea of the power he was entitled to wield is summed up in his 
phrase “a free and absolute monarche”; and the duties of his people, 
in “fearing him as their judge; loving him as their father; praying for 
him as their protectour, for his continuance if he be good, for his amend- 
ment if he be w eked ; following and obeying his lawfull commaunds, 
eschewing and flying his fury in his unlawfull, without resistance but 
by sobbes and teares to God.”® If, he i-easoned, parity were “once 
established in the ecclesiasticall government, the politicke and civill 
estate should be drawen to the like ” ; and therefore he instructed Prince 
Henry (then a mere child), as his successor, that he should not allow the 
principal Puritans to remain in the land if he wished to be at rest ; but, 
as a “ preservative against their poison,” should “ entertaine and advance 
the godly, learned and modest men of the ministerie, whom of (God be 
praised) there lacketh not a sufficient number; and by their provision 
to bishoprickes and benefices . . . yee shall not onely banish their con- 
ceited pari tie, . . . but ye shall also re-establish the olde institution 
of three Estates in Parliament, which can no otherwise be done. But 
in this I hope (if God spare me dayes) to make you a faire entrie, alwayes 
where I leave, follow ye my steps.” * 

Before the second edition of Basilicon Doron was published in 1603, 
James had begun to make his “ faire entrie.” The conscientious refusal 
of the five Edinburgh ministers to entirely endorse his version of the 
Gowrie conspiracy furnished an excuse for banishing Robert Bruce for 
a time and harassing the other four.® At the Assembly held at Montrose, 
in March 1600, Andrew Melville, although he had been sent as a repre- 
sentative of his presbytery, “ was commanded to keep his lodging.” ® 
For a letter which he wrote to the General Assembly at Burntisland 
in May 1601, John Davidson of Prestonpans was confined to his house 

‘ Fuller's Church History of Britain, vol. v. pp. 207, 268. 

2 M'Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville, 1824, vol. ii. p. 79. 

^ The Workes of the Most High and Mighty Prince, James, by the Grace of God, Kinge of 
Great Brittaine, France and Ireland, 1616, pp. 194, 200, 201. 

* Ibid., pp. 160-1. 

‘ Begister of Privy Council, vol. vi. pp. xxiii-xxviii, xxxvii. On 12th August, 1600, all the five 
were forbidden to preach or speak publicly in any part of the realm under pain of death, and 
were ordered, under the like penalty, to quit Edinburgh and its neighbourhood (Ibid., p. 149). 

® Scot's Apologetical Narration, p. 118. 
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and “ his owne yaird adjacent thereto.”^ In July 1602 Andrew Melville, 
for speaking of the corruptions of the Church, was confined to the 
precincts of the New College, until, on the Queen's intercession, the 
limit was extended to a radius of 6 miles from St Andrews. Thus, in 
November 1602, neither could attend the Assembly at Holyrood.- When 
in April 1603 the King left for England, he refused to relax the con- 
finement of Davidson and Melville, or to allow Bruce to re-enter 
Edinburgh.^ 

The Act of Parliament of 1592 declared that it should be lawful for 
the General Assembly to meet at least once a year, and oftener when 
required, providing that the King or his Commissioner, when present, 
should, before the dissolving, nominate the time when and appoint 
the place where the next should be held ; and, if neither the King nor 
his Commissioner was in that town when it was held, then the Assembly 
itself should nominate the time and appoint the place for the next.”* 
The King did not allow this Act to stand in his way when he realised 
that, in order to carry out his schemes, he must be able to control the 
Assemblies.*^ The Assembly which was to have been held at Aberdeen 
in J uly 1599, he altered, by proclamation, to Montrose in March 1600 ; 
the next he altered from St Andrews in July 1601, to Burntisland in 
Maj’ 1601 ; the next from St Andrews in July 1602, to Holyrood House 
in November 1602 ; and the next, which was to have been in Aberdeen 
on 31st July 1604, he postponed, apparently sine die. The three repre- 
sentatives from St Andrews duly appeared in St Nicholas’ Parish Chui’ch, 
Aberdeen, on 31st July, presented their commission from the presbytery, 
and formally protested." 

This action of the St Andrews representatives incited ministers in 
other parts to move in the matter. To put a stop to this agitation, 
the King by proclamation, in September 1604, forbade all extraordinary 
meetings, “speciallie of the ministrie,” under pains to be inflicted “with 
all rigour and extremetie.”’ Acting on alleged instructions from the 
King’s Commissioner and from the Moderator of the Holyroodhouse 
Assembly of 1602, presbyteries sent representatives to an Assembly at 
Aberdeen in July 1605. The missives directed to the North gave the 2nd 

* Calderwood's History, vol. vi. pp. 125, 126 ; Register of Privy Council, vol. vi. pp. xxxiii, 243. 

^ James Melville’s Diary, p. 545; Calderwood’s History, vol. vi. pp. 157, 186, 222. 

“ Scot’s Apologetical Narratioii, p. 124; Calderwood’s History, vol. vi. p. 223. Bruce lived 
until 1631, but was never allowed to reside near Edinburgh or to preach in it again. 

‘ Acts of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 541, 

^ For this action, Scot blame.s “ the plotters for Episcopacie," because they were accountable to 
the Assemblies (Apologetical Narration, pp. 126, 127). 

' Booke of the Pniversall Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 948, 962, 973,1008-12 ; Calderwood’s History, vol. vi. 
pp. 264-8 ; James Melville’s Diary, pp. 560-5. 

’ Register of Privy Council, vol. vii. pp. 13, 14. 
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July as the day of meeting, while those directed to the South gave the 
5th. Only nineteen ministers were present when the Assembly opened 
on the 2nd; but John Forbes of Alford was elected moderator and a clerk 
was appointed. Sir Alexander Straiten of Lauriston, the King's Com- 
missioner, produced a letter from the Privy Council urging those present 
to “suffer this meeting to desert” and to appoint no new meeting of 
Assembly Avithout first acquainting the King. In deference to his 
Majesty the Assembly agreed “to dissolve for the present,” but ordained 
presbyteries to be warned to send commissioners to an Assembly at 
Aberdeen on 2J:th September. Straiten thereupon protested that the 
present meeting was not a lawful assembly; and on Forbes protest- 
ing, in name of the brethren, that it was a lawful assembly. Straiten 
charged those present to suffer it “ to desert under the paine of horning.” 
Nine ministers from the South, who, in spite of spates of Avater, arrived 
by the 5th, approved of Avhat their brethren had done.^ 

Before the end of July, John Forbes and John Welsh of Ayr (Knox’s 
son-in-law) Avere in Blackness dungeon, and in a few days other four 
ministers were with them.^ These six and other eight gaA'e in a joint 
declinator to the PriA^y Council, on the 24th of October, denying the 
competency of any civil court to try them in such a purely ecclesiastical 
matter as the holding of a general assembly.^ The King held that this 
was high treason ; ^ and so the six from Blackness were tried on that 
charge at Linlithgow® on 10th January 1606. Twenty of the Lords of 
Privy Council assisted the Justice as assessors.® Before the jury retired 
to consider their verdict, Forbes, addressing the Earl of Dunbar, Avho 
had come from England to superintend the trial, adjured him, by the 
living God, to remind the King of the punishment which fell upon Saul 
and his house for violating the oath which the Gibeonites had deceitfully 
obtained,’^ and to Avarn him of the heaA-y wrath and judgment of God 
which would assuredly fall upon him and his posterity and the Avhole 
land, if he were induced, and their lordships and the land consented, to 
the violation of the great oath they had all made to stand by the truth 
and to maintain the discipline of the Kirk. James Melville, who Avas 

• Booke of the JJniversall Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 1013-7 ; Calderwood’s History, vol. vi. pp. 279-85, 
437-44 ; Scot's Apologetical Narration, pp. 131-6 ; Forbes' Certaine Records, pp. 380-97. 

= Calderwood's History, vol. vi. pp. 286-8. Bishop Lindsay declared that Forbes and Welsh 
were being more straitly used than Jesuits or murderers (Register of Privy Council, vol. vii. 
p. 105). They were kept in separate rooms (Certaine Recmxls, p. 406). 

’ Calderwood’s Histoi-y, vol. vi. p. 347 ; Meiville's Diary, pp. 615, 616. 

• Register of Privy Council, vol. vii. p. 164 n. 

When brought to the Palace, the Countess of Linlithgow, although then “ an obstinat Papist, 
. . . receaved them verie courteousiie, and, after good interteanement, caused convoy them to a 
chamber” (Calderwood's History, vol. vi. p. 375). 

• Pitcairn's Criminal Trials, vol. ii. p. 496. 

’ Joshua ix. 3-27 ; 2 Samuel xxi. 1-9. 
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present, said that the way in which Forhes applied this to the King, 
and the terrible threatening, astonished the hearers and made their hair 
stand on end.^ 

By a majority of three the jury found them guilty. In Professor 
Masson’s opinion this “ was one of the greatest constitutional trials in 
Scottish history.”- Lord Balmerino, the Secretary of the Privy Council, 
in I’eporting the result to the King, said : “ Yf the Erll of Dunbar had 
not bene with us, and pairtlie by his dextertie in advyseing what wes 
fittest to be done in everie thing, and pairtlie by the authoritie he had 
over his freindis, of Avhome a greate many past upoun the assise [i.e. the 
jury], and pairtlie for that some stood [in] aw of his presence, knawing 
that he wald mak fidell relatioun to your Majestie of every manis parte, 
the turne had not framed so wele as, blissit be God, it lies.” ® Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, the King’s Advocate, in writing to his Majesty the day after 
the trial, also praised Dunbar for his management of this most difficult 
case, and expressed the earnest hope that there might be as few more 
cases of that kind as might possibly stand with the King’s service.* 
Despite these warnings the King, in his letter to the Privy Council, thus 
refers to the other eight ministers, “ it is absolutelie oure will that, with 
all convenient speede, thay be putt to the lyke tryale.” ® The Privy 
Council did not positively refuse to do this, but they urged the difficulties 
that would have to be overcome and the dangers that might arise if they 
tried to do so. Some members of Privy Council would not have been 
present at the trial had they knoAvn the errand; and the jury had 
incurred so much odium that they would not willingly serve again. This 
fire, “ kendlit amangs a few,” was overspreading the whole country, and 
subjects of all degrees were discontented with the result of the trial. The 
Council practically advised the King to be satisfied with their having 
proved by the A^erdict that the Act of Parliament of 1584 had not been 
limited by the Act of 1592 as had been supposed.** 

Next month, by proclamation, all the lieges Avere forbidden, under 
pain of death, to utter, either publicly or privately, “ony sclanderous 
speiches” against the Privy Council or Justice for the trial of these 


* Forbes’ Certaine Becords, pp. 490-2; Melville’s Diary, p. 625; Calderwood’s History, vol. vi. 
pp. 386, 387 ; Row’s History, Wodrow Society, p. 239. 

- Begister of Privy Council, vol. vii. p. 164 n. ® Ibid., vol. vii. p. 480. 

* Hailes’ Memorials and Letters, Beign of James, 1766, pp. 1-4. Of this letter Lord Hailes 
says: “AV^e see here the prime minister, in order to obtain a sentence agreeable to the King, 
address the judges with promises and threats, pack the jury, and then deal with them without 
scruple or ceremony.” The letter is also printed in The Metros Papers, Abbotsford Club, vol. i. 
pp. 10-12 ; and in Original Letters relating to the Ecclesiastical Affairs of Scotland, Bannatyne 
Club, vol. i. pp. 31-3. 

‘ Begister of Privy Council, vol. vii. p. 483. 

‘ Ibid., vol. vii. pp. 483-6. 
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ministers.^ And in September the King authorised another proclama- 
tion, forbidding all ministers, under pain of death, to refer, either in 
their sermons or prayers, to the Aberdeen- Assembly imprisoned ministei s 
“ except it be in disalowing of thair proeeidingis.” ^ On 23rd October the 
six, in accordance with explicit instructions from the King, were con- 
demned to banishment from his dominions ; and if they did not depart 
within a month, wind and weather serving, they were to suffer death as 
traitors ; and if they returned without the King’s licence, they were “ to 
incur the pane of death, and all uther panes usuallie inflictit upone 
persones convict of tressone.”“ Before they embarked at Leith, Welsh 
prayed on the pier. His prayer “ bred great motioune in the heartis of 
all the heareres”; and as the ship receded from the shore, friends were 
cheered by the comforting strains of the 23rd P.salm.^ The punishment 
of the other eight had, on 24th October 1605, been specially reserved to 
the King ; = and on the 26th of the following September he ordered them 
to be confined in certain remote islands and districts of Scotland and 
not to depart therefrom under pain of death. There they Avere “to keip 
waird and exerce the functioun of thair ministerie.”® 

In March 1586-7 the King, with consent of the Privy Council, had 
rehabilitated James Betoun,^ and at a Convention of the nobility and 
estates in June 1598 he was restored “to his heritagis, honoris, digniteis, 
benefices, offices, lands,” etc., which “at ony tyme evir perteinit to him 
of befoir Avithin the realm of Scotland.”® When the King Avas on his 
way to London to be croAvned he heard of Betoun’s death, and to the 
archiepiscopal see of GlasgoAV, thus rendered A^acant, he nominated John 
SpottisAvoode, then minister of Calder-Comitis.® At a meeting of the 
Synod of Lothian in August 1604, SpottisAvoode and James LaAV, then 
minister of Kirkliston, Avere “ charged for their indirect dealing to over- 
throAV the discipline of the Kirk. They purged themselves in oppin 
assemblie, protesting they had no suche intentioun, but onlie to recoA er 
the kirk-rents, and therafter they sould submitt the same unto the 
Assemblie.” They again subscribed with the brethren the Confession of 
Faith of 1580-1, printed by Henry Charteris in 1596.^'' LaAv AAms after- 
wards Bishop of Orkney, and succeeded SpottisAA^oode in GlasgoAv^. 

‘ Register of Privy Council, vol. vii. p. 181. ^ Ibid., vol. vii. pp. 2.57, 2.58. 

■■ Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, vol. ii. pp. 503, 504. 

* Melville’s Ziiary, pp. 660-70; Caldervvood’s History, vol. vi. pp. 590, .591. 

* Register of Privy Council, vol. vii. p. 137. 

“ Ibid., vol. vii. pp. 261, 262. 

' Registrum Magni Sigilli, vol. v. No. 1168. 

* Acts of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 170. It was provided that “the said archibischop sal nawyis 
be subject to the making of the oonfessioun of his faith.” 

" Keith’s Catalogue, 1824, p. 263 ; Scott’s Fasti, vol. i. p. 174. 

Calderwood’s History, vol. vi. pp. 268, 269; Scot’s Apologetical Narration, p. 126. 
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As the stipends of these titulai* bishops were insufficient to maintain 
their families, far less to bear the charges of their rank in Parliament 
and General Councils. Parliament in July 1606 repealed the Act of 1587 
by which the temporalities of their benefices had been annexed to the 
Crown.^ A protest against this “ restitution of the estate of bischoppis ” 
was signed by Andrew Melville and other forty-one ministers. Andrew 
Melville with difficulty got access ; but when he rose to protest he was 
commanded to depart, which “he did not till he made all that saw and 
heard him vinderstand his purpose.” It was earnestly hoped that the 
caveats of March 1600 would be inserted in the obnoxious Act, but this 
was not obtained.- 

In a long list of reasons drawn up in 1606 against this restitution of 
the bishops, one was that they would be more easily misled by “ an evill 
prince ” than the other Estates — Becaus they have their lordship and 
living, their honour and estimatioun, prohte and commoditie of the King 
by [i.e. more than] others. The King may sett them up and cast them 
doun, give them and take from them, putt them in and out at his 
pleasure. And therefore they must be at his directioun, to doe what 
liketh him ; and, in a word, he may doe with them by [i.e. without] law, 
becaus they are sett up against law.”® Six years afterwards Archbishop 
Gladstanes provided a striking confirmation of this. In a letter to the 
King he declared that “no Estate can say that they ar your Majesties 
creatures as we may say, so there is none whose standing is so slipperie, 
when your Majestie shall frowne, as we, for at your Majestie’s nodd we 
either must stand or fall.” ■* 

Towards the end of May 1606 the King had sent missives to eight of 
the staunchest Presbyterian ministers (including both the Melvilles and 
Scot of Cupar), to repair to him by 15th September, to treat with others 
of their brethren concerning the peace of the Church of Scotland. By 
the end of August thej' were in London. The brethren they met there 
included both archbishops (Gladstanes and Spottiswoode), James Law 
(Bishop of Orkney), Andrew Lamb (afterwards Bishop of Galloway), 
and Straiton of Lauriston. After being kept there for eight months, 
Andrew Melville, for daring to write a Latin epigram on the ornaments 
of the altar in the King’s chapel, was, as Dr Hume Brown modestly 
expressed it, by “a monstrous stretch of the prerogative,” thrown into 

* Acts of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 281-.5. 

’ Calderwood's History, vol. Ti. pp. 485-94. Three of those who signed the protest became 
bishops afterwards (Scot’s Apologetical Narration, p. 159). 

’ Calderwood'.s History, vol. vi. pp. 530, 531 ; The Course of Conformitie, 1622, p. 45. 

* Original Letters, Ban. Club, vol. i. p. 293. In an earlier letter he calls the King his “earthly 
creator” (Ibid., vol. i. p. 206); and he thought that a man should be hanged for speaking 
“ undewtifullie and irreverendlie” of his Majesty (Register of Privy Comicil, vol. ix. p. 302). 
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the Tower; and he was kept therein for four years before he was 
allowed to go into exile ! In May Janies Melville was ordered to New- 
castle-on-Tyne to stay there and not to go more than 2 (? 10) miles from 
it under pain of rebellion. The other six were permitted to return to 
Scotland, four of them to he confined to their own parishes, one to be 
confined at Cockburn’s Path, and another at Lauder.^ 

Having so many of the leading Presbyterians under restraint, the 
King summoned a conference or assembly to meet at Linlithgow in 
December 1606. In his missives to the presbyteries he named the 
ministers who should be sent." At this Assembly it was explained that 
it was his Majesty’s desire that, until “Papists were repressed and jarres 
removed out of the Kirk, a constant moderatour might be appointed for 
everie presbitrie,” and that “ the moderation of the provincial! assemblie 
... be committed unto the bishop.” Even with such an Assembly as this, 
it w’as found necessary, as a contemporary said, “ to gull the simple.” It 
w"as declared that “it was not in any wayes his Majesties purpose and 
intention to subvert and overthrow the present discipline of the Kirk of 
Scotland”; and the bishops “declarit that it was not their intention to 
usurpe and exerce any tyrannous and unlaicfuU jurisdiction and powder 
over the brethren, nor to ingyre themselves any wayes unlaw’fullie in the 
Kirk’s government.” Thirteen cautions or caveats were introduced into 
the Act before it was adopted by this convention.® The King’s com- 
missioners attributed the unlooked-for success to their declaration of his 
“constant favour to the Kirk and all godlie and dewtifull ministers”; 
“the unexpected weill offered to thame in your Majesties name”; and 
his “ most gracious letter directed to the Assemblie.” * 

“ Many blinded before did see, immediately after that convention, that 
the constant moderators were (as was sayd at that time) the little theeves 
entring at the narrow windowe.s, to make open the doores to the great 
theeves.”® On 3rd January 1607 the King instructed the Privy Council 

* Two of these confessors wrote accounts of their experiences. Janies Melville's is in his 
Diary^ pp. 6J1-7, 644-6, 6 d3-68. 672-83, 688-1OO, 705—11. AVilliani Scot’s is in his Apologefical 
Narration, pp. 165-78, 104. Calderwood gives many details. And Dr M'Crie, in his Life of 
Andrew Melville, does ample justice to the sufferers. The missive which Scot received is in 
Original Letters, Ban. Club, vol. i. pp. 48-50. Dr Hume Brown says that Andrew Melville was 
kept in the Tower for three years (History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 246). It was four years. Not only 
does Scot say four years (op. cit., p. 194), but his imprisonment began on 26th April 1607 (Melville’s 
Diary, p. 708) and terminated on 19th April 1611 (M’Crie’s Melville, 1824, vol. ii. p. 276). 

* Books of the Universall Kirk, vol. iii. pp, 1020, 1021. 

“ Ibid., vol. iii. pp. 1027-35; The Course of Conformitie, pp. 49, 50. 

* Original Letters, vol. i. p. 72. It was alleged that 40,000 merks were distributed by the Earl 
of Dunbar amongst the most needy and clamorous of the clergy, and that his accounts proving 
this were shown to Charles the First in 1639 (Balfour’s Historical Works, vol. ii. pp. 18, 19). Un- 
fortunately, there is a gap in the Treasurer’s Accounts between July 1606 and May 1610. I have 
found nothing in the surviving Treasury Papers relating to this alleged payment. 

* The Course of Conformitie, p. 50. 
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to charge the presbyteries to accept these constant moderators under 
pain of horning, and those nominated to accept under the same penalty.^ 
Sturdy opposition was evoked ; and although strenuous efforts were made 
to enforce the Act, its precise terms were kept secret until the following 
August. When it did appear, its accuracy was challenged. It was 
alleged that the words tyrannous and unlawfull had been afterwards 
inserted, as also the provisions, that bishops should be moderators of the 
provincial assemblies (or synods), and that the moderators of presbyteries 
should be members of the General Assemblies.^ 

Early in 1610 the King, by his royal prerogative, erected two Courts 
of High Commission, one for the province of St Andrews, the other for 
that of Glasgow. Spottiswoode and his fellow-prelates had been pressing 
him for some time for the establishment of machinery of this kind. In 
the words of Professor Masson : “ It was the most extensive advance that 
the new Episcopal system had yet made in Scotland, empowering as it 
did either of the two archbishops, with any four of those clergymen or 
laymen associated with him in the Act, to be a court for the trial of all 
kinds of ecclesiastical offences, whether among the clergy or the laity, 
superseding all other courts hitherto concerned with such offences, and 
to punish such offences not only with the spiritual censures of suspension, 
deprivation, excommunication, etc., but also with fine and imprisonment, 
the Privy Council itself to aid and seiwe in carrying out the sentences.”® 
According to Archbishop Spottiswoode it was because “the King by 
his letters was now daily urging the bishops to take upon them the 
administration of all Church affairs, and they, unwilling to make any 
change Avithout the knowledge and approbation of the ministers, an 
Assembly to this effect was appointed to hold at Glasgow,”* in June 1610. 
The King’s missiA'e and a letter of Archbishop Gladstanes prove that 
presbyteries Avere instructed whom to appoint as members.® In his letter 
to the Assembly, the King stated that he had imparted his pleasure and 
mind to the Earl of Dunbar and the Archbishop of St Andrews, to 
whom credit should be given; and that he intended, on the reports 
which these two gave him, “ to take special notice of eAmry one’s affection, 
and forwardness in this serAuce, and thereupon to acknowledge and 

‘ Register of Privy Council, vol. vii. pp. 299-302. 

^ Calderwood’s History, vol. vi. p. 621 ; Scot's Apologetical Narration, p. 198 ; Register of Privy 
Council, vol. vii. pp. Ixi-lxviii. 

“ Register of Privy Council, vol. vlii. pp. 417-22. After Spottiswoode became Archbishop of 
St Andrews, the King (December 1615) united the two Courts (Booke of the Universall Ki?-k, vol. iii. 
pp. 1108-13). “So the Acts of unlawfull Assemblies are violentlie obtruded upon the Kirk by a 
judicatorie which is not a Kirk judicatorie ; and the bishops OA’errule the Kirk by a power never 
given them by the Kirk ” (Calderwood’s History, vol. vii. p. 210). 

■' Spottiswoode’s History, vol. iii. p. 205. 

^ Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 1083, 1084. 
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remember them hereafter, as any fit occasion for their good shall 
occurre.”^ Besides these promises of future preferment there was down- 
right bribery. Scot says: “Money was given largely to such as served 
the King and the bishops, under pretence of bearing their charges. The 
constant moderators got their 100 pounds which was promised at the 
pretended Assembly holden at Linlithgow, anno 1606. To some was 
promised the augmentation of their stipends. He that voted non liquet 
got nothing, because he had done no service. Mr John Hall, for his 
service, got a pension.’" “ 

Spottiswoode, who, as moderator and otherwise, really knew what was 
done, puts it thus : “ These conclusions taken [i.e. After the Acts had been 
carried], it was complained in behalf of the moderators of presbyteries, 
who had served since the year 1606, ‘ that notwithstanding of the promise 
made at their accepting the charge, they had received no payment at all 
of the stipend allowed.’ Which the Earl of Dunbar excused by his absence 
forth of the country, affirming, ‘ that unto that time there was never 
any motion made thereof to him, and that before the dissolving of that 
Assembly he should cause satisfaction to be given to them for the time 
past.’ . . . Which he did also see pei'fornied, some five thousand pounds 
Scots being distributed by the treasurer’s .servants among those that had 
borne the charge. Certain of the discontented did interpret it to be a 
sort of corruption, giving out ‘that this was done for obtaining the 
ministers’ voices ’ ; howbeit the debt was known to be just, and that no 
motion was made of that business before the foresaid conclusions were 
enacted.” ® 

This statement of the Archbishop’s is worse than disingenuous. 
It implies that the money which was distributed was given only to the 
constant moderators of presbyteries, and to them in payment of the 
stipends which had been promised, and that the matter was only 
brought before Dunbar after the Acts of that Assembly had been enacted. 
Now, the last of these Conclusions or Acts recorded by Spottiswoode 
was not enacted until the afternoon of 11th June; and the very next 
day he signed an acquittance, attested by two witnesses, acknowledging 
that he had “ressavit fra Mr William Broun, servitour to the richt 
nobill and potent Lord, George Erll of Dunbar, Heigh Thesaurer of 
Scotland, in his lordship’s name and be his command, the sowme of 
sevin thousand fyve hundrieth thrie score and ten merkis, Scottis 

* Books of the Universall Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 1091, 1095. 

“ Scot’s Apologetical Narration, p. 221. The charge is corroborated by Calderwood {History 
vol. vii. pp. 97, 98) and by Eow (History, pp. 271, 276, 281), who give other details. The King disponed 
on 20th November 1611 a yearly pension of 1000 merks Scots to Mr John Hall minister at 
Edinburgh (Treasury Papers, Precepts and Receipts, in the Register House). 

“ Spottiswoode’s Histo7-y, vol. iii. p. 207. 
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money, quhilk his Majestie ordanit to be distributit for the moderatouris 
bipast feis, and for the support of the chairgeis of certaiie utheris of 
the ministrie that convenit at the Generali Asseniblie of Glasgw.” ^ 
Of course, in those days (when there were no telegraphs, telephones, 
or wireless), to send word from Glasgow to his Majesty on 11th June 
and have his reply on the 12th was utterly impossible. But there was 
no need to send word to his Majesty, for on the 8th of the preceding 
May, in a letter to Dunbar, he had given “ expres command, that aganis 
this ensewing Assemblye, to be keipt at oure citye of Glasgow, you sail 
half in reddynes the sowme of ten thousand markes, Scottis money, 
to he devydeit and dealt amonge such personis as you sail holde fitting 
by the advyise of the Archbishoppis of St Androis and Glasgoice.'"~ 
The words that I have italicised are very suggestive. 

In the King’s letter (or warrant) there is not the slightest reference 
to the stipends of the constant moderators, which the Archbishop would 
fain make it appear was the destination of the five thousand pounds 
Scots “distributed by the treasurer’s servants.” It is quite likely that 
Dunbar agreed to allow part of the 10,000 merks to go to the con- 
stant moderators, whose services in the Assembly doiibtless deserved 
to be rewarded ; but Spottiswoode’s acquittance shows that the 
£5046, 13s. 4d. which was distributed by him (not by Dunbar’s servants) 
did not all go for that. In the unprinted Treasurers Accounts, 1610-1, 
this payment to him is on a page (35 verso) headed — “ The expensis 
debursit in his Majestie’s effairis, and directionis of his Hienes Counsall, 
in the moneth of Junii 1610.” On another page (42 recto) under a similar 
heading for October 1610 there is this entry : “ Item be his Majesties 
warrand to James, Bischop of Orknay, moderator of the Generali 
Asseniblie at Linlithgow, in the moneth of [blanh] 1608, to be distributit 
be the said reverend father to certane constant moderatouris of presbi- 
tereis and uthers ministers, according to his Majestie’s directioun gevin 
theranent, as the samyn warrand producit beiris, iii“ x lib.” And so, 
this £3010 was distributed by Bishop Law, not by Dunbar’s servants. 
These two sums, distributed by Spottiswoode and Law, amount to 
12,085 merks — that is, 2085 more than the King’s warrant of 8th May 
authorised. Perhaps it was the extra amount that was given to the 
constant moderators. A letter, dated Whitehall, 24th October 1610, 
addressed to the “Auditouris of our Exchecker of our Kingdome of 
Scotland,” intimates that the Earl of Dunbar has, “ by speciall warrand 
and directioun frome us, deliverit unto the reverend father in God, 
James, Bischop of Orknay, moderatour of the Generali Asseniblie of 

* Treasury Papers, Precepts and Receipts, in the Re}?ister House. 

“ Original Letters, vol. i. p. 425; Register of Privy Council, vo!. viii. pp. xxvii, 844. 
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the Church, eonvenit at Linlithgow,” in 1608, “ the sowme of three 
thousand ten punds, money of that our kingdome, to be distrihutit 
by the said reverend father to certane constant moderatouris of 
presbiteries, and other is ministeris, according to our directioun geven 
theranent,” and directs the auditors to “ defease and allow ” the said 
sum to the treasurer in his next accounts.^ 

It was for an obvious reason that in his History Spottiswoode 
ignored the other ministers mentioned in his own acquittance, in the 
Treasarei's Accomits, and in the King’s letter of 24th October. 

Dunbar managed this Assembly with great dexterity. By an over- 
whelming majority it acknowledged that the calling of General 
Assemblies pertained “to his Maj'estie be the prerogative of his royall 
crowne.” It resolved that no sentence of excommunication or absolution 
therefrom should be pronounced without the approval of the bishop 
of the diocese ; that all presentations should in future be directed to 
the bishop; that every minister at his admission should “sweare 
obedience to his Maj'estie and his Ordinar”; that any minister who 
absented himself from the visitation of the Diocesan Assembly, without 
j'ust cause and lawful excuse, should be suspended, and, if he amended 
not, deprived ; that the bishop, if present, should preside at the weekly 
exercise of the ministers ; and that no minister, in preaching or in the 
public exercise, speak or reason against the Acts of this Assembly or 
disobey the same, or treat in the pulpit “ the questioun of equalitie and 
inequalitie in the Kirk,” under pain of deprivation.- Dr Cook pointed 
out that, in his History, Spottiswoode, though moderator of this Assembly 
and with full access to the official record, not only misrepresented some 
of the articles and suppressed some clauses, but entirely omitted two of 
the articles, and that “ this was not the effect of accident or of negligence 
is evident from the nature of the alterations and omissions.” The two 
articles omitted are : 

“ Item, The bishops sal be subj'ect, in all things concerning thair 
lyfe, conversatioun, office, and benefice, to the censures of the Generali 
Assemblie; and being found culpable, with his Majestie’s advyce and 
consent, to be deprivit. 

“ Item, That no bischop be electit but quho hes past the age of fourtie 
zeirs compleit, and quho at the leist hes bein ane actuall teaching 
minister for the space of ten zeirs.”* 

Dr Cook proceeded to say: “If we suppose that the History was 
printed exactly as it was written by the author, the conduct of Spottis- 
woode cannot be too severely reprobated; for he was attempting to 

* Royal Letters, 1579-16-24, Exchequer, in the Register House. 

2 Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 109.5-8, 1101. ’ ^ Ibid., vol. iii. pp. 1097, 1098. 
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mislead posterity, and to support, by an unfair or false repre.sentation, 
the authority and the powers of the Scottish prelates.”^ Fully thirty 
years after Dr Cook wrote, Spottiswoode’s History was printed for the 
Spottiswoode Society from the manuscript “ which the Archbishop him- 
self prepared for the press.” On this matter the anthentic text does 
not help the Archhishop’s reputation in the slif'htest degree ; and of 
course Dr Grub knew this when he candidly said : “ The suppression of 
those portions which limited the powers of the episcopate deseryes the 
severe censure which Dr Cook has bestowed upon it.” ^ 

Eight days after the Assembly rose a royal proclamation was issued, 
inhibiting all his Majesty's subjects, but “speciallie all teicheing or 
preicheing ministeris and lecturing reidaris, within this kingdome, that 
none of thame presome or tak upoun hand, ather in thair sermonis 
publictlie, or in privat conferenceis, to impugne, deprave, contradict, 
condemne, or utter thair disallowance and dislyke of ony point or 
article of those most grave and wyse conclusionis of that Assembley, 
endit with suche harmonie, as thay will answer to the contrary at thair 
heichest perrell and charge.” “ 

“Thus,” says Dr Grub, “after an interval of forty years, a polity 
similar to that which had been agreed to at Leith during the regency 
of Mar w'as again established. . . . But there was yet wanting that 
without which, so far as the Chui’ch was concerned, all the rest was 
comparatively unimportant.” And so Archbishop Spottiswoode, Bishop 
Lamb of Brechin, and Bishop Hamilton of Galloway “were consecrated, 
according to the form in the Engli.sh Ordinal, in the chapel of London 
House, on Sunday the twenty-first day of October, 1610, by the Bishops 
of London, Ely, Rochester, and Worcester.” Soon after their return to 
Scotland the three Scotch prelates imparted the consecration to their 
fellow-bishops.^ 

On 23rd October 1612 Parliament ratified “ the Acts and Conclusionis 
set downe and agreed upoun in the Generali Assemblie of the Kirk, 
kepit in Glasgow in the moneth of June 1610; togither with ane ex- 
planatioun [made] by the Estates of some of the articles of the same.” 
In this ratification the Acts and Conclusions of the Assembly are pro- 
fessedly only given in “substance and effect”; and the two articles 

* Cook’s History of the Church of Scotland, 1815, toI. ii. pp. 235-7. 

’ Grub’s Ecclesiastical History, 1861, vol. ii. p. 294. 

* Begister of Privy Council, vol. viii. pp. 472-3. A goodly number of the proclamation must 
have been issued, for Robert Charteris received £5 for printing it in June 1610 (Unprinted 
Treasurer s Accounts, 1610-1, fob 35 verso). 

* Grub’s Ecclesiasticcd History, vol. ii. pp. 291-8. For Principal Lee’s views on this, see his 
Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 185-7. Cf. Calderwood’s History, vol. vii. p. 152 ; Original Letters, Ban. 
Club, vol. i. p. xxvii. 
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omitted by Spottiswoode are ignored. Some of the explanations are 
lengthy. Everything ratified is to be obeyed and observed by all the 
subjects “as inviolable lawis in all tyme earning.” The Act of 1592 is 
expressly annulled and rescinded, and also all other Acts of Parliament, 
laws, sentences, and customs, in so far as they are contrary to or 
derogatory of any of the articles hereby ratified. On the day that this 
ratification was passed, two archbishops and eight bishops sat in Parlia- 
ment.' Scot says that hy this ratification the Acts of the Glasgow 
Assembly were perverted rather than ratified.^ Calderwood, who quotes 
the ratification, gives a collation of it with the Acts of that Assembly.® 

Six years after that Glasgow Assembly the bishops petitioned the 
King for leave to hold another, as they “found that nothing is more 
expedient” for “ preventing and suppressing” the “grouth of Popery, and 
for reforming of the dissorders and abuses fiowing therefra ” ; and there- 
fore he oi'dered one to meet on 13th August 1616 at Aberdeen.^ In 
accordance with the instructions that he gave to his Commissioner, the 
Earl of Montrose, this Assembly ordained that hei’eafter, throughout the 
whole kingdom, all shall be bound to swear and subscribe the new 
Confessio7i of Faith, especially the clergy on accepting office, and students 
at colleges ; that “ ane uniforme ordour of Liturgie or Divyne Service be 
sett down, to be red in all kirks on the ordinarie dayes of prayer, and 
every Sabbath day befor the sermoun”; and that “a Booke of Canons 
be made, published in wryte, drawin foorth of the bookis of former 
Assemblies, and, quher the same is defective, that it be supplied be the 
Canons of Counsells and Ecclesiasticall Conventiouns in former tyme.”® 
When the Acts were “put in form” and presented to his Majesty, he 
directed five articles to be inserted among the Canons of the Church. In 
a “humble letter” Spottiswoode let him know that that could not be 
done, as the articles had “at no time been motioned in the Church, nor 
proponed in any of their meetings.” The King forbore to press their 
adoption for a time, but only for a time." 

In the address to the reader prefixed to Basilicnn Doron, the King had 
said: “I exhort my sonne to be beneficiall unto the good men of the 
ministrie ; praising God there, that there is presently a sufficient number 
of good men of them in this kingdome; and yet are they all knowne to 
be against the forme of the English Church.” ' Now it was very different. 


' Acts of Parliament, vol. iv. pp. 487, 469, 470. 

’ Calder wood’s History, vol. vii. pp. 166-73. 

* Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. ill. p. 1115. 
Ibid., vol. ill. pp. 1123, 1124, 1127, 1128. This 
Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 1132-9. 

‘ Spottisw'oode’s History, vol. iii. pp. 236-8. 

’ The Workes of King James, p. 144. 


' Scot's Apologetkal Narration, p. 237. 
new Confession of Faith is engrossed in the 
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Professor Masson says : “ The battle had been sharp and vehement ; but 
the King, by adhering to his system of always marking out his individual 
opponents, striking them down with a strong hand, and inflicting punish- 
ment on them till they yielded or the sight of their sufferings made 
others yield, had been conspicuously victorious.” * His Majesty, however, 
had not entirely relied on force and tyranny. He had worked upon the 
nobles by lavish gifts of Church-lands,^ and, as shown above, had bribed 
the baser section of the clergy. 

Not content with having entirely changed the government of the 
Church, he was now determined to assimilate its worship to that of the 
Church of England. In the General Assembly, in 1590, “his Majesty 
praiseth God that he was born in such a time as in the time of the light 
of the Gospell, to such a place as to be King, in such a Kirk, the sincerest 
Kirk in the world. The Kirk of Geneva, said he, keepeth Pasche and 
Yuile [i.e. Easter and Christmas]. What have they for them ? They have 
no institution. As for our neighbour Kirk in England, it is ane evill said 
messe in English, wanting nothing but the liftings. I charge you ... to 
stand to your purity, and to exhort the people to do the same; and I 
forsooth, so long as I brooke my life and croun, shall maintain the same 
against all deadly.”^ By a proclamation, of 26th September 1605, he had 
denounced the “ malicious spiriteis,” who had affirmed that he intended 
to suddenly lay upon his native country “the rittes, cerimoneis, and 
[haill ecclesiastijcall ordour" of the Church of England.* These 
exhalations may have conveniently escai)ed his memory before his 
“salmonlyke instinct” brought him back to Scotland in the summer of 
1617 ; but in his letter of loth December 1616 to the Pi’ivy Council, he 
assured them that he would be loath to trouble himself and his good 
subjects with altei’ations in the civil or ecclesiastical government which 
were not to “ the generall lyking and applause ” of his people.® 

The arrival of the organs for the Chapel-Royal roused suspicion, and 
the carved images of the apostles and evangelists caused consternation. 
“ The people murmured, fearing great alterations in religion.” ^ It was a 
current saying — “ The organs came first, now the images, and ere long 
they should have the mass.” The Bishop of Galloway, who was dean of 
the chapel, entreated his Majesty, “for the offence that was taken,” to 
stop the erection of the statues. The King gave way, but in anger.' 
On Friday, 16th May 1617, he arrived in Edinburgh with Laud in 
his train, and next day “the English service was begunne in the 

‘ Register of Privy Council, vol. viii. p. xviii. * Ibid., vol. i. 2nd series, pp. cxliv-cxlvii. 

^ Books of the Vnive.rsall Kirk, vol. ii. p. 771. * Register of Privy Council, vol. vii. p. 126. 

‘ Register of Privy Council, vol. x. pp. 685, 686. 

' Calderwood's History, vol. vii. pp. 242, 244. 

’ Spottiswoode’s History, vol. Hi. p. 239; Original Letters, vol. 11. pp. 497-9. 
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Chappell-Royall, with singing of quiristours, surplices, and playing on 
organes.” Ten days later Parliament met, and the nobles, counsellors, 
and bishops in town were commanded to repair to the Palace on Whit- 
sunday, “ where the communion was to be celebrate after the English 
forme.” Some communicated kneeling. Three nobles who were present 
and did not communicate were warned to do so next Lord’s day. Of the 
nobles in town barely one-half complied.' 

One of the Acts of this Parliament, “ to be keipit in all tyme to cum,” 
gave permission to the dean and chapter of a cathedral kirk, when the 
see became vacant, to convene “for chusing of ane bischope to the same” ; 
but they were to “chuse the persoun quhome his Majestie pleased to 
nomiuat and recommend.” ^ 

It was proposed to the Lords of the Articles that Parliament should 
enact “that whatsoever conclusion was taken by his Majesty, with advice 
of the archbishops and bishops, in matters of external policy, the same 
should have the power and strength of an ecclesiastical law.” Fifty-five 
ministers agreed to a protestation against this. Two of them were 
deprived, and one (David Calderwood) was both deprived and exiled. 
The article was modified, but the King caused it to be passed by “as a 
thing no way necessary, the prerogative of his crown bearing him to 
more than was declared by it.” ^ The motive of this article soon became 
apparent. At the King’s desire the bishops and some six-and-thirty 
ministers met him in St Andrews on 13th July, when he reverted to 
the five articles which he had in the previous year arrogantly ordered to 
be inserted among the canons of the Church, and now desired to know 
what their scruples were, and their reasons, if they had any, why these 
articles should not be admitted. He told them plainly that unless they 
gave him a reason which he could not answer, he would not regard their 
opinion. The ministers most meekly besought him to let them have a 
General Assembly, where the articles might be discussed and received by 
common consent. He reluctantly consented to an Assembly being held 
on the 25th of the following November.^ "The articles briefly were (1) 
kneeling at the receiving of the sacramental element.s at the communion, 
(2) private communion, (3) private baptism, (I) confirmation, (5) com- 
memoration of Christ s birth, passion, resurrection, ascension, and the 
sending down of the Holy Ghost. 

This Assembly met at St Andrews. “ After the reading of the King’s 
letter, wherein he willed them to conform to his desire, otherways 

‘ Calderwood's History, vol. vii. pp. 246, 247, 249. 

* Acts of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 5^. 

! i'.V PP' ’ Calderwood’s History, vol. vii. pp. 251-82. 

Spottiswoode s History, vol. iii. pp. 246, 247 ; Calderwood's History, vol. vii. pp. 271, 272. 
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declared he would use his own authority, the brethren of the conference 
were chosen. There was some reasoning, but the King and bishops’ 
purpose was withstood, both in the priv'y conference and in the publick 
assembly.”^ According to Spottiswoode there was much calmness and 
formal reasoning ; but on a motion to delay the decision to another 
Assembly, “that the ministers might have time to inform the people of 
the equity of the articles, the greater part went that way, and almost 
all cried for a delay.” ^ Two reports of the proceedings were promptly 
sent to the King, one by Lord Binning, the other by the two archbishops 
and three bishops. The latter confessed that, owing to the absence of 
the Bishops of Moray and Orkney, and of ministers and commissioners 
from the far North and West, they were afraid to put much to the vote. 
Lord Binning explained that a great part of the ministers wished the 
matter deferred, so that they might have leisure, by reading the Fathei’s 
and Councils, to decide whether, “with gude conscience and without 
scandall of inconstancie to the Kirk and thameselfis, thay might yeild 
to the alterations and novelties which they imagined the articles to 
imply.” He also stated that Spottiswoode’s fear of the King’s displeasure 
by delay made him “so passionatlie instant, as he could scaircelie be 
induced be any persuasion to accept any dowtfull or dilatorie ansuer, 
and moved him to threaten thame with your Majestie’s resolution to 
ordane, be actis and penall proclamations aganis the contravenars, to 
have all these articles undelay edlie obeyed.” ^ 

His sacred Majesty was furious. To the archbishops he wrote: “We 
will have you know that we are come to that age as we Avill not be 
content to be fed Avith broath, . . . and think this your doing a disgrace 
no less than the protestation.” Under pain of his highest displeasure, he 
commanded them to “ keep Christmas day precisely, yoursehms preaching 
and chuseing your texts according to the time.” They AA ere also to dis- 
charge the modification of stipends to minister’s,^ saA’e to those AA’ho had 
tried to further the acceptance of the fiAe articles. In his oAvn hand- 
writing he added the AAords : “ Since your Scottish Church hath so far 
contemned my clemency, they shall now find Avhat it is to draAv the anger 


' Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. iii. p. 1140. 

“ Spottiswoode's History, vol. iii. p. 248. 

^ Original Letters relating to the Ecclesiastical AJJairs of Scotland, Ban. Club, vol. ii. 
pp. 520-3. 

* Spottiswoode says that, at the same time, the King wrote to the Privy Council, “ inhibiting 
the payment of stipends to any of the rebellious ministers refusers of the said articles, either 
in burgh or landward, till they did show their conformity, and that the same was testified bj' 
the subscriptions of the primate or ordinary bishop’’ (Spottiswoode's History, vol. iii. p. 250). 
This letter is not in the Register of Privy Council. His Majesty thus beat them “ by the belly ’ 
is Heylyn’s way of putting it {Life and Death of Laud, 1719, part i. p. 47). James had tried this 
plan with some success in 1584 {Register of Privy Council, vol. iii. pp. 701-704). 
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of a king upon them.” His wrath was increased rather than appeased, 
when he received from the clerk of the Assembly an extract of its 
resolutions concerning private communion and the form to be used 
at receiving the sacrament. These two Acts, he intimated on 11th 
December, were to be “altogether suppressed.” ^ And on 14th January 
he enjoined the Privy Council to issue a proclamation “commanding all 
people, ... in all tyme comeing, to absteene frome all kynd of husbandrie 
and handle labour on the holie dayis of Christmas, Goode Fryday, 
Easter, Whitsonday, and Ascensioun-day, to the end thay may the better 
attend the holie exercises quhilkis we, by advise of the bishopps, will 
appoint to be keept at those tymes in the Churche ; with certificatioun 
to the contraveneris, that thay sal be punished with all rigour as diss- 
obedient and rebellious personis.”- Shortly before Good Friday the 
Edinburgh magistrates were commanded by the King to see that the 
inhabitants observed that day in conformity with the proclamation.® 

The bishops prevailed upon the King to call another General Assembly 
to adopt the five articles. It met at Perth on 25th August 1618. Means 
were taken to pack the Assembly. At the synod held at St Andrews 
on 14th April “it was thocht expedient that such men sal be nominat 
furthe of evrie presbyterie as ar wyse and discreit, and wil give his 
Majestie satisfaction anent theis articles proponed be his Highnes’ 
commissioners in the laitt Generali Assemblie haldin at St Androis.”^ 
Writing to John Murray of Lochmaben, of his Majesty’s bed-chamber, 
five days after the close of this Perth Assembly, Archbishop Spottiswoode 
says : “ Many of the noblemen and barons his Majestie sent letters to, 
for assisting the service, cam not, excusing thani selfis by sicknes and il 
dispositioim ; but I think thair myndes wer moir seik than thair bodyis, 
and ar so stil. . . . But if his Majestie be not plesit to set sum note 
upon thame and remember it, he provydis il for the service of tyms 
followinge. At the least I wil pray yow that I may half letters of 
thankis to suche as cam and attendit, qhairof I half gifen the Dean of 
Winchester a memorandum.”® The Dean was the bearer of the King’s 
letter to the Assembly. In that letter his Majesty was pleased to say: 
“ Wee will not have you to thinke, that matters proponed by us, of that 
nature whereof these articles are, may not without such a generall 
consent be enjoyned by our authoritie ; this Avere a misknoAving of your 

* Original Letters, toI. ii. pp. 524-6. In Professor Masson’s words, “The Assembly had 
evaded the first article, nibbled cautiously at the second, and postponed the rest ” {Register of 
Privy Council, vol. xi. p. 271m.). 

• Original Letters, vol. ii. p. 542. The proclamation was duly made {Register of Privy Comicil, 
vol. xi. pp. 296, 297). 

2 Calderwood’s History, vol. vii. p. 297. 

‘ Selections from the Minutes of the Synod of Fife, Abbotsford Club, p. 88. 

‘ Original Letters, vol. ii. p. 580. 
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places, and withall a disclayming of that innate power which we have 
by our calling from Grod. ... Wee will content ourselves with nothing, 
but with a simple and direct acceptation of these articles in the forme by 
us sent unto you now a long time past.”' After the royal letter had been 
twice read, Spottiswoode, who had taken the chair without being elected, 
“ resumed the heads of the same, shewing how acceptable their acceptance 
would bee, and, on the other side, what inconvenients their refuse might 
bring upon the Church : hee declared also unto them how they should bee 
well advised before they thrust themselves wilfully in danger, because . . . 
after they had tasted of the troubles of banishment a little, [they] would, 
as others had done, seeke home againe, and acknowledge their oversights." ^ 
Lord Binning begins his report thus: “At oure camming to this 
towne, finding that the most precise and wilfull Puritanes wer chosin 
commissionars be manie of the presbiteries, speciallie of Lowthain and 
Fyfe, I wes extreamlie doubtfull of the succes of your Majestie’s religious 
and just desires.” For the result he gives great credit to Spottiswoode, 
who, in every way, “ expressed great wisdome, learning and autoritie, 
well beseiming his place ; delayed the voting the secund day, that he 
and his brethren might have sum tyme to dispose thingis to ane wished 
end ” ; and “ ordaned this proposition onlie to be voted. Whether the 
Assemblie wald obey your Majestie, in admitting the articles proponed 
be your Majestie, or refuse thame. Sum insisted to have thame sevei’allie 
voted, bot both he and the Deane of Winchester . . . declaired that your 
Majestie wald ressave none, if all wer not granted ; and so, being put 
to voting in these termes, fourescoir and sex allowed the articles, fourtie 
and one refused thame, and three wer non liquet.”^ 

William Scot of Cupar, who was one of the minority, says of the five 
articles : “ Their best defence was taken from the authority of the King's 
sword, which was of greater weight than his Majestie’s judgment.” And 
he records that Spottiswoode “certified those that were present, that 
whosoever voted against the articles, his name should be marked and 
sent up to his Majesty.” Further, he alleges that some voted who 
lacked commissions ; that, through the way in which the roll Avas called, 
some voted twice, and some were pretermitted ; and expresses the 
opinion that, if none had been allowed to vote except those who were 
entitled, “ the sincerer sort had prevailled.” * 

* Original Letters, vol. ii. p. 569. - Bishop Lyndesay’s True Xarration, 1621, part i. p. 54. 

“ Original Letters, vol. ii. pp. 573-6; Hailes’ Memorials, Reign of James, 1766, pp. 87-92. As 

the Assembly which passed the obnoxious articles met at Perth they have been called The Five 
Articles of Perth. 

* Scot’s Apologetical Narration, pp. 261-4. There is no official record of the proceedings of 
this Assembly. That given in the Booke of the Vniversall Kirk (vol. iii. pp. 1143-67) is compiled 
from Bishop Lyndesay’s True Nan-ation, and from Calderwood’s Perth Assembly and his 
histories. Principal Lee gives a trenchant account of it in his Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 198-213 

VOL. LX. 23 
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On 21st October, by the King’s instructions, the Privy Council issued 
a proclamation ratifying and confirming the five articles agreed upon 
at Perth Assembly, and ordaining “the same to have the force and 
strenth of lawis in all tyme comeing, and to have effect and execu- 
tioun in all placeis of this kingdome ; and in speciall that thair sal he 
a cessatioun and abstinence frome all kynd of labour and handiworke 
upoun the fyve dayis ahone writtin, quhilkis are appointit to he dedicat 
to Godis service ” ; and that contraveners shall he punished “ in thair 
personis and guidis with all rigour and extremitie to the terrour of 
utheris.” ^ 

“ In spite of the royal proclamations and the episcopal admonitions, 
the people in general refused to conform. . . . The citizens of Edinburgh 
at Christmas would not desist from their common employments. . . . 
The churches of those who adhered to the ancient mode of worship were 
crowded, while those of the conformists all over the country were 
almost completely deserted. In some places . . . the people after being 
seated at the communion-tahle, and being required to kneel, remon- 
strated with the minister, and, when he would not satisfy them, rose 
from the table and went home. . . . Some of the recusants were sum- 
moned before the High Commission, and a few were removed from their 
ministry and put in close confinement.” ^ 

On 4th August 1621 Parliament ratified the five articles.® There were 
seventy-eight votes for and fifty-one against.^ 

Eight days afterwards the triumphant King wrote to the archbishops 
and bishops: “The greatest matter the Puritanes had to objecte against 
the church-government there was that your proceeding with them was 
warranted by no law, which now by this Parliament is cutte shorte. . . . 
It resteth therefor in yow to be encouraged and comforted by this 
happie occasion, and to lose no more time in procuring a setled 
obedience to God and us. . . . The sword is now putte in your handes ; 
go on therefor to use it, and lett it ruste no longer til yow have 
perfited the service trusted unto yow; for otherwise we muste use it 
both against you and them. If anie or all of you be false or fainte 
hearted, wee are hable aneugh (thankes be to God) to putte others in 
your places.”® 

As Principal Lee has said, the Church of Scotland has little cause to 

' Register of Privy Council, vol. xi. pp. 451-6. 

* Lee’s Lectures, a"o 1. ii. pp. 213-4. For the measures adopted to enforce conformity, see 
Register of Privy Council, vol. xi. pp. Ixviii-lxxiv ; vol. xii. pp. Ix-lxviii. 

’ Acts of Parliament, vol. iv. pp. 596, 597. 

‘ Original Letters, vol. ii. p. 661. Professor Masson makes the numbers 85 to 59 (Register of 
Privy Council, vol. xii. pp. 558-9). 

’• Original Letters, vol. ii. p. 663. For the eontinued pressing of the five articles, see Lee’s if cfu res, 
vol. ii. pp. 217, 218 ; Register of Privy Council, vol. xii. pp. Ixxxix-xcii ; vol. xiii. pp. Ixix-Ixxx. 
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revere the memory of James the Sixth.^ After his death (27th March 
1625) it was rumoured that his successor intended to make some altera- 
tion on the form of church-government established by his father, and 
was not inclined to urge the observance of the five articles. To dispel 
these “foolishe rumouris,” as he called them, Charles, on 3rd July, in- 
structed the Privy Coiincil to have it proclaimed at the market-crosses 
of all the chief burghs, that he was resolved to maintain that government 
and policy, and, so far as the laws allow, he would “ punish ony persone 
that dar seik to disturbe the peace ather of relligioun or praesent church- 
governament.’ ^ 

When “the communion was given in the Great Kirk” of Edinburgh 
at Easter (25th March) 1627 “there were not above six or seven persons 
in all the toun that kneeled, also some of the ministers kneeled not.” 
At Easter (13th April) 1628 “ the communion was not given in Edinburgh 
at all.” The ministers’ letter to the King, beseeching him “ to give them 
leave to celebrat the communion without kneeling,” greatly displeased 
him.® On 21st April he wrote to Spottiswoode, bidding him convene these 
persons before him, and to inflict such condign punishment upon the chief 
authors as would “mak all others forebeare to doe the like heirefter.”^ 

On Saturday 15th June 1633 the King arrived in Edinburgh, and 
Laud, one of the two bishops in his “ goodlie traine of attendents,” was 
that day “ sworn counsellor of Scotland.” Charles was crowned at 
Holyrood on the 18th, and Laud enters in his Diary : “ I never saw more 
expressions of joy than were after it."® At his coronation the King 
swore, with “ a willing harte,” that he would “ defend his bischopes ” and 
maintain the clergy and the churches committed to their charge, in 
their “haill rights and previlidges according to law and justice.” 

In reconstituting the Privy Council in March 1626, his Majesty had 
included both Archbishops and the Bishops of Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Ross, 
Dunblane, and Winchester; and in the list of forty-seven members 
“Johnne Archibishop of St Androis” stands first.^ Sir James Balfour 
states that the King, in his letter of 12th July 1626 to the Privy Council, 

* James manifested his zeal for Prelacy in another way. In November 1612 he granted five 
thousand merks “to be payit oute of his Majestie’s cofferis, for help of reparatioun of the 
Cathedrall Kirk of Glasgw.” Payment was to be made to the archbishop, “ to be imployed be 
him to the necessair use foirsaid.” And on 4th May 1616 Spottiswoode, who was then Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, signed an acquittance for five thousand merks Scots, which he had received 
“for reparatioun of the Castell of Sanctandrois,” which was his offlcial residence {Treas^iry 
Papers in the Register House). 

^ Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 92. 

^ How’s History, Wodrow Society, pp. J43, 345, 346. 

* Earl of Stirling’s Register of Royal Letters, vol. i. pp. 271, 272. 

‘ Balfour’s Historical Works, vol. ii. pp. 193-95; History of Laud’s Troubles, 1695, p. 48. 

® Balfour’s Historical Works, vol. iv. p. 393. 

’ Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 249. 
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commanded that Spottiswoode should have precedence “hefor the Lord 
Chanceler of Scotland, and so consequently hefor all others.”* Of this, 
Professor Masson says : “ That such a letter must have been sent to the 
Privy Council seems indubitable on Lord Lyon King Balfour’s authority ; 
but it is remarkable that no record of it is extant in the Council’s own 
Register.”^ A copy of the letter, however, has been preserved.® Not- 
withstanding the King’s order, “ the Lord Chaneeler Hay, a gallant, stout 
man,” would never condescend to or give place to Spottiswoode. On the 
coronation morning, his Majesty sent the Lord Lyon to the Chancellor 
(who barely a month before had been created Earl of Kinnoul) to ask 
him to cede his place to the Archbishop for that one day. He gave the 
“verey bruske anssuer,” that, as “his Majesty had beine pleased to con- 
tinew him in that office of Chanceler, ... he was redey in all humility 
to lay it doune at his Majestie’s feete ; hot since it was his royall will he 
should enjoy it with the knowen praevilidges of the same, never a ston’d 
preist in Scotland should sett a foote hefor him so long as his blood 
wes hotte.” ^ In the same month that he reconstituted the Privy Council, 
the King appointed Spottiswoode to be President of the Exchequer— 
“ the first and last president,” says Balfour, “ that ever the Exchequer of 
Scotland had.” ^ 

The day after his coronation the King rode in state, with his nobility 
and estates, from Holyrood to Parliament.” The way in which the Lords 
of the Articles were chosen gave a preponderance of influence to the 
prelates.’’ The ministers of the old school prepared a paper of griev- 
ances; but it never got beyond the Lords of the Articles, if it got that 
length.® When it came to the voting on the Acts in Parliament, the 
King “ taketh a pen and with his awin hand (an uncouth practise) noted 
the votes, whereby (no doubt) many were afraid to vote as otherwise 
they intended to doe.”” Not only so, but “he expressed now and then a 
grate deall of spleene ; this unseimly acte of his Majestie’s bred a grate 
hearte burning in maney against his Majestie’s proceidinges and governi- 
ment. *” “ Fifteen earls and lords, and forty-four commissioners for 

buroughs, with some barons, have voted for our Kirk, in face of a King 

* Balfour’s Historical Works, vol. ii. p. 141. 

= Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, toI. i. p. 345 n. 

’ The Earl of Stirling’s Register of Royal Letters, vol. i. p. 62. 

* Balfour’s Historical Wo7-ks, vol. ii. pp. 141, 142. 

‘ H>id., vol. ii. p. 134. 

® Ibid., vol ii. p. 199. 

’ Scot’s Apologetical Narration, pp. 337, 338; Stevenson’s History, 1753, vol. i. pp. 85, 86; Hill 
Burton’s History, revised edition, vol. vi. pp. 86-8. ’ ’ 

» Balfour’s Historical Works, vol. ii. pp. 203-16; Scot’s Apologetical Narration pp. 330-6. 

° Row’s History, p. 366. ’ 

Balfour’s Historical Works, vol. ii. p. 200. 
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who, with much awe and terror, with his own hand, wrote up the voters 
for or against himself.” ' 

In the opinion of the Lyon King, this Parliament was led on hy “ the 
Episcopall and courte faction,” which “proved to he that stone that 
afterwardes crusht them in pieces, and the fewell of that flame wich 
sett all Brittane a-fyre not longe therafter.” Nearly all its Acts, he 
thought, “wer most hurtefull to the liberty of the subjecte.” Two 
he specially mentions as causing most displeasure — Act III., “Anent 
his Majesties royall prerogative and apparrell of kirkemen”; and Act 
IV., “Ratiflcatione of all Actes made in former Parliaments touching 
religion”; and he believed that it was “to bind the subjects the more 
to observe thesse” that “his Majestie’s General Rev'ocation was 
ratiffied.” ^ 

William Haig, a brother of the Laird of Bemerside, penned a petition 
to the King entitled — “The Humble Supplication of a great number of 
the nobility and others, commissioners in the late Parliament.” It ex- 
pressed dislike of Acts III. and IV., and informed him that if he made use 
of these Acts to introduce any novelties in matters of religion, he might 
lose the hearts of many of his subjects ; and that his taking note of the 
names of those who opposed the Acts, and refusing to hear the reasons 
of those who dissented, made them very apprehensive of innovations 
being introduced into the Church. Lord Balmerino gave this petition to 
the Earl of Rothes, that he might present it to the King, who, however, 
declined to accept it. Balmerino afterwards gave a copy to a Dundee 
notary, who made another copy and lent it to Peter Hay of Naughton, 
which he “forthwith caried” to Archbishop Spottiswoode, who “imedi- 
atly sent ane expresse with it to the Courte, exaggeratting to his 
Majesty that if he suffred suche ane affront and indignity, he might 
not only become ridicoulous to his subjects, hot his governiment wold 
assuredly be vilipendit.” Haig escaped to Holland. Balmerino was 
thrown into Edinburgh Castle, and after a long confinement was tried, 
and by a majority of one found “guilty of the hearing of the said 
infamous libel, and the concealing and not revealing of the said Mr 
William Haig.” He was sentenced to death ; but the execution was 
delayed until the King’s pleasure was known. Balfour says that the 

* Samuel Rutherfurd’s Letters, 1863, vol. ii. pp. 142, 143. The King’s noting the votes is also 
referred to by Scot in his Apologetical Narration, p. 339; by Bishop Burnet in his History of his 
Oicn Time, 1823, vol. i. p. 37 ; and in the supplication to the King penned by William Haig. 

- Balfour's Historical Works, vol. ii. pp. 199, 200. See Acts of Parliament, vol. v. pp. 20, 21. 
23-7. The King’s General Revocation of grants, made by himself in his minority or by his 
predecessors, has been very fully discussed by Professor Masson {Register of Privy Council, 2nd 
series, vol. i. pp. xx, xxi, xli, xlii, xlvii, civ-cciii). In his Majesty’s name it was emphatically 
denied that the Revocation was procured by “the present prelates, who in this were as innocent 
as the thing itselfe ’’ (The King’s I,arge Declaration, 1639, p. 7). 
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delay was carried sore against the bishops’ will, who “raged lyke a 
tempestuous sea therat,” and that the King, by the mediation of the 
Earl of Traquair and others, granted a pardon.^ Bishop Burnet alleges 
that Traquair’s mediation was due to the knowledge that the populace 
were determined to force the prison, and, failing that, to revenge 
Balmerino’s death on the judges and convicting jurymen. “The ruin 
of the King’s affairs in Scotland was in a great measure owing to that 
prosecution.”" “The people had long felt that the administration of 
justice was partial and corrupt; but the nobility now discov'ered that 
there was no protection for themselves from the resentment of the 
prelates and the power of the Crown.”® 

In 1610 James the Sixth had appointed Archbishop Spottiswoode an 
extraordinary Lord of Session ; and the Lord Chancellorship having 
become vacant, by the death of the Earl of Kinnoul, Charles bestowed 
it upon him, on 14th January 1635. This, the greatest office, had been 
held by no churchman since the Reformation ; * and Spottiswoode’s ex- 
altation did not make him more popular with the nobles. 

So little was heard of the doings of the committee appointed by the 
General Assembly, in 1616, to revise and supplement the Book of Common 
Order, that Scot of Cupar was under the impression that it never com- 
pleted its work.® On the other hand, it is emphatically affirmed that 
it was framed, and sent to King James, who, with the advice and help 
of some persons in England, made “additions, expunctions, mutations, 
accomodations,” before returning it to Archbishop Spottiswoode, and 
that it would undoubtedly have been accepted by the Scottish Church 
had the King lived longer.® It was probably well advanced by the end 
of June 1619, when a license to print it for nineteen years was granted 

* Tryals for High Treason, 1720, toI. i. pp. lSl-93; Balfour’s Historical n'orks, vol. ii. pp. 216- 
20; cf. Row’s History, pp. 37.5-90. According to Row, although the bishops had in this prosecution 
the help of Laud, he became a chief instrument in procuring Balmerino’s liberty. In the memoir 
of matters to be “ proponed ” to the King and Laud, written and subscribed by Spottiswoode, one 
was “anent Balmerinoch and his lybell" (Laing s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. p. 429). 

* Burnet’s History of his Oivn Time, vol. i. p. 4.S. 

“ Malcolm Laing’s History of Scotland, 1804, vol. iii. p. 113. The risk that Balmerino had 
run sank deep into the hearts of his party, “and exasperated them against the bishops more 
than before” (Bishop Guthrie’s Memoirs, 1702, p. 11). 

* Crawfurd’s Officers of the Crown, 1726, pp. 167, 177. In recording Spottiswoode’s appointment 
as a Lord of Session in 1610, Calderwood says that it was directly contrary to an article given in 
by his father to the Assembly—" that the preaching of the Word, and administratioun of civill 
justice, were not compatible in one man’s person” (Calderwood’s History, vol. vii. p. 54). But 
sons do not always walk in their fathers’ footsteps. 

® Scot’s Apologetical Nai-ration, p. 245. 

‘ The King’s Large Declaration, pp. 16, 17. Dr Sprott edited two previously unprinted 
liturgies as “Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI.” The larger of the two was, he 
thought, “the draft completed in the reign of James.” If so, it must have been altered subse- 
quently, as one of the prayers is for “ King Charles,” and one for the Queen, that she may be 
made “a happie mother of successful! children.” 
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to Gilbert Dick, an Edinburgh bookseller.' Laud also appears to have 
drafted a liturgy for the Church of Scotland, for, in speaking of him to 
Archbishop Williams, King James .said: “He hath a restless spirit, and 
cannot see when matters are well. ... I speak not at random . . . for 
when, three years since, I had obtained of the Assembly of Perth to 
consent to five articles of order and decency in correspondence with this 
Church of England, I gave them promise, by attestation of faith made, 
that I would try their obedience no further anent ecclesiastic affairs nor 
put them out of their own way . . . with any new encroachments. . . . 
Yet this man hath pressed me to invite them to a nearer conjunction 
with the liturgy and canons of this nation ; but I sent him back again 
with the frivolous draught he had drawn. ... For all this he feared not 
mine anger, but assaulted me again with another ill-fangled platform, 
to make that stubborn Kirk stoop more to the English pattern.” - 

According to Clarendon, although James I'eturned from Scotland in 
1617 “without making any visible attempt” to introduce the English 
Liturgy there, he retained that intention till his death.® Bishop Guthrie 
alleges that it was in deference to the bishops that it was not pressed 
in King James’ time; because the Articles of Perth “proved so un- 
welcome to the people, that they thought it not fit nor safe at that time 
to venture upon any farther innovations.”' Unfortunately, Charles was 
much more under the influence of Laud than his father had been. 

Clarendon testifies that he “proposed nothing more to himself than 
to unite his three kingdoms in one form of God’s worship and public 
devotions ” ; and that there is “ great reason to believe ” that, in his 
journey into Scotland to be crowned, “he carried with him the resolution 
to finish that important business in the Chiirch at the same time.” 
Laud, who was then Bishop of London, went with him for that purpose. 
The bishops, however, “applied all their counsels secretly to have the 
matter more maturely considered; and the whole design was never 
consulted but privately, and only some few of the great men of that 
nation, and some of the bishops, advised with by the King and the Bishop 
of London.” Even those who heartily wished to have a liturgy, and who 
approved of the English ceremonies, “had no mind that the vei'y liturgy 
of the Church of England should be proposed to or accepted by them.” 
Laud, “who was always present with the King at these debates, was 

* Lee’s Memorial for the Bible Societies, App. No. xx. Cf. Register of Pricy Council, vol. xi. 
p. 455. 

^ Bishop liacket’s Scrinia Reserata, 1693, p. 64. The promise made by the Marquis of 
Hamilton, in the King’s name, when Parliament ratified the five Articles of Perth, in 1621, may 
be seen in the Melros Papers, vol. ii. p. 415, and more fully in Calderwood’s History, vol. vii. 
p. 496. Dr Grub doubts the Williams story (Ecclesiastical History of Scotlanrl, vol. ii. p. 376). 

“ Clarendon’s History, 1826. vol. i. p. 145. • Guthrie’s Memoirs, 1702, p. 16. 
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exceedingly troubled at this delay." To obviate the objection that to 
press the liturgy without any alteration “ would look like an imposition 
from England,” the King “committed the framing and composing such 
a liturgy as would most probably be acceptable to that people, to a 
select number of the bishops,” Before leaving he ‘ erected Edinburgh 
into a bishopric,” but “the people generally thought that they had too 
many bishops before, and so the increasing the number was not like to 
be very grateful to them. The bishops had indeed very little interest 
in the affections of that nation.”* 

The Booh of Canons, also projected by the General Assembly in 1616, 
was ready befoi’e the Liturgy, and was printed by Raban of Aberdeen 
in 1636. It is a quarto pamphlet of 43 pages, entitled : “ Canons and 
Constitvtions Ecclesiasticall gathered and put in forme, for the GoA erna- 
ment of the Church of Scotland. Ratified and approved by his Majestie’s 
Royall Warrand, and ordained to be observed by the Clergie, and all 
others whom they eoncerne. Published by Authoritie.” The royal 
warrant bears that the canons, orders, and constitutions are ratified 
and confirmed “by our prerogative royall, and supreme authoritie, in 
causes ecclesiasticall”; and that“Avee command by our authoritie royall 
. . . the same to bee diligentlie obseiwed and executed.” And the clergy 
are straitly charged to see to this, “ not sparing to execute the penalties.” 

In this little manual it is decreed and ordained that : Whosoever 
shall impeach in any part the “royall supremacie in causes ecclesi- 
astical! ” is to be excommunicated. Whosoever shall affirm that the 
form of Avorship in the Booh of Co7nmon Prayer-, the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church; its government, “under his Majestie,” by arch- 
bishops, etc. ; the form of making and consecrating archbishops, etc., as 
noAV established; “doe contayne in them anie thing repugnant to the 
Scriptures, or are corrupt, superstitious, or unla\A-ful in the serAoce and 
AVorship of God,” is to be excommunicated. “ No person shall hereafter 
bee receaA’ed into holie orders, nor suffered to preach, catechise, reade 
divinitie, minister the sacramentes, or execute anie other ecclesiasticall 
function, unlesse hee first subscrybe to bee obedient to the canons of 
the Church.” Every presbyter, either by himself or by another person 
lawfully called, shall “ reade or cau.se dh ine service to be done, according 
to the forme of the Booh of Common, Prayer, before all sermons.” ^ The 

' Clarendon’s History, vol. i. pp. 146-54. Sir AAaUter Scott puts it more stioiijyily ; “James had 
with infinite difficulty, after long intriguing, and by never letting slip a favourable opportunity’ 
established in Scotland the order of bishops, who, conscious that they were detested by the 
inferior clergy and the common people, clung for suppoi't to the King, who had raised them to 
their tottering dignity” [Secret History of the Court of James the First, 1811, vol. ii. p. 83) 

2 Chapter 111. provides that all pre.sbyters and preachers shall move the people to join with 
them in prayer, “using some fewe and convenient wordes: and shall alwayes conclude With the 
Lord's Prayer.” And, by Chapter XI., none wei-e to be permitted “ to reade or conceave publicke 
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Lord's Supper shall “bee receaved with the bowing of the knee.”' No 
secret meetings shall “bee kept by presbyters, or anie other persons 
whatsoever, for consulting upon matters ecclesiasticall ’’ ; - ecclesiastical 
contraveners to be suspended for the first offence, excommunicated for 
the second, deprived for the third; lay offenders for the hrst fault to be 
admonished, for the second excommunicated, for the third to be pro- 
ceeded against by the laws of the kingdom. Any person affirming that 
a National Synod, called by his Maje.sty’s authority, “ought not to bee 
obeyed,” shall be excommunicated. Canon I of Chapter VIII. merits 
special attention. Whosoever shall affirm that it is lawful for any 
presbyter or layman, jointly or severally, to make rules, orders, or con- 
stitutions in causes ecclesiastical, or to add or detract from things now 
established, without the royal authority, shall be excommunicated. “But 
forasmuch as no reformation in doctrine or discipline can bee made 
perfect at once in anie Church, therefore it shall and may be lawfull for 
the Church of Scotland, at anie tyme. to make remonstrance to his 
Majestie or his successoures, what they conceave fit to bee taken in 
farther consideration, in and concerning the premisses. And if the King 
shall thereupon declare his lyking and approbation, then both clergie 
and lay shall yeeld their obedience. . . . But it shall not bee lawfull for 
the bishops themselves, in a National Synod, or otherwyse, to alter any 
rubricke, article, canon doctrinall or disciplinarie, whatsoever; under 
the. payne above mentioned, and his Majestie’s farther displeasure.” 

“ Lastlie : In all this Booke of Canons, wheresoever there is no penaltie 
expresslie set downe, it is to bee understood that (so the cryme or offence 
bee proved) the punishment shall bee arbitrarie, as the ordinarie shall 
thinke fittest.” 

Among the documents which afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Covenantei’s were fourteen of Laud's letters to Adam Bannatyne (or 
Bellenden), Bishop of Dunblane;® letters of Laud, of Juxon, Bishop of 
London, and of the Earl of Stirling, to Maxwell, Bishop of Ross; two 
memoirs by Archbishop Spottiswoode ; and two manuscript copies of the 
Book of Canons. Effective use of these was made in “The Charge of the 

prayers in the Churcli, unlesse hee hee in holie orders and lawfullie authorised l>y the bishop.” 
Chapter IX. provides “that in all ineetinfjrs for divine worship before sermon the whole prayers 
according to the Liturgie bee deliberatelie and distinctlie read.” And that neither “ any presbyter 
or reader bee permitted to conceave prayers ex tempore, or use anie other forme in the publicke 
Liturgie or service than is prescrybed ; under the payne of deprivation from his benefice or cure.” 

* Few of the Lords of Session appear to have olieyed the King’s order by communicating in 
the Royal Chapel ; and so, on 13th May 1634, lie instructed them to prepare themselves, their 
advocates, clerks, and writers, to participate there twice a year, “for we will not suffer you, who 
should precede others by your good example, to be leaders of our other subjects to contemn and 
disobey the orders of the Church ” (Hailes’ Memorials, Reign of Charles, pp. 1, 2). 

^ This included meetings “ for the expounding of Scripture.” 

’ Of the letters to Bannatyne, one at least was written after he became Bishop of Aberdeen. 
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Scottish Commissioners against Canterburie,” presented to the English 
Parliament, in which they said that they were ready to exhibit all these 
documents, and so “put the matter out of all debate."' One of the MS. 
copies of the Book of Oanon>i was “ wi'itten upon the one side onely, 
with the other side blanke, for corrections, additions, and putting all in 
better order.” Laud’s alterations were “ by interlinings, marginalls, and 
filling up of the blanke page with directions sent to our itrelates.” The 
other copy was a clean one in Spottiswoode’s handwriting, carefully 
embodying all Laud’s alterations and additions; and had been sent to 
England to procure the King’s warrant, which was obtained, but with 
some canons added, and a jiaper of other corrections.” The spirit of 
Laud’s alterations is pointed out under eight heads. “ L Our prelates in 
divers places witnesse their dislike of Papists. . . . But, in Canterburie’s 
edition, the name of Papists and Popery” is not so much as mentioned. 
5. Our prelates have not the boldnesse to trouble us in their canons with 
altars, fonts, chancels, reading of a long leiturgie before sermon, etc. 
But Canterbury is punctuall and peremptory in all these." He seems to 
have been specially well pleased with Canon 4 of Chapter VIIL, the true 
meaning of which, he said, “ remaines still under the curtaine.” It kept 
the door open for further innovations. The original title of the Book 
was— “ Canons agreed upon to be proponed to the severall synods of the 
Kirk of Scotland. ” But that did not please Laud. He it was, too, who 
introduced the arbitrary” penalty. And he was blamed for the taking 
down of “ galleries and stone-walls in the kirks of Edinburgh and Saint 
Androis, for no other end but to nifike way” for altars and adoration 
towards the east, which, besides other evills, made no small noise and 
disturbance amongst the people, deprived hereby of their ordinary 
accomodation for publique worship." He denied that he commanded 
the galleries to be taken down in St Andrews ; and, as for Edinburgh, 
what was done there was done by the King’s command.^ 

* This charge was drafted by Robert Baillie, .and .abridged and poiisiied i)y Aiexander 
Henderson (Laing's Baiiiie’s Letters, vol. i. p. 2.S0). It was printed, with the charge against 
Strafford, etc., as a quarto panipidet, in London, in 1641 ; and reprinted iiy Prynne, in that year, 
in the Antlpathie of the English Lordly PreUtcie, part ii. chap. vii. pp. ;i44-o5. Laud had been 
tran.siated to the archbishopric of Canterbury on Ihtli Septenil)er 1633. When lie was impeached 
of high treason in tlie House of Lords in December 1640, the Scots charge against him (wliich liad 
been completed a few days before) was read, and he was “committed to the Black Bod ” (White- 
locke's MeinorUds, 1732, p. 39; Land’s Diary): and on the 1st of next March he was lodged in the 
Tower. 

’ Nine of the letters which survive, and a memorandum, are printed in the Appendix to 
Laing’s Baiiiie’s Inters, vol. 1. pp. 428-10. For an inventory of them, see Ibid., vol. ii. p. 474. 
They were partly printed by Lord Hailes in his Memorials and Letters, Deign of Charles, pp. 3-19. 
The statement about Belleuden’s preaching, to which Hailes drew attention (p. 6l, was doubtless 
based on one of the missing letters. See also Rushworth’s Colleetions, part ii. p. 206. 

^ The alterations in St Giles were by the King’s orders of 6th October 1633 (Earl of Stirling’s 
Register of Royal Letters, vol. ii. p. 684); but Laud, no doubt, was the instigator. In the course 
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Laud was able to deliver a printed copy of the Book of Canons to 
the King on 16th February 1636;* but the Book of Common Prayer-, 
which it enjoined, was not published until fully a year later.- On 20th 
December 1636, acting on the King’s instructions of 18th October, the 
Privy Council ordained that by public proclamation all the lieges 
should be commanded “to conforme thameselffes to the said publict 
forme, quhilk is the onelie forme quhilk his Majestie, having taken the 
counsell of his clergie, thinkes fitt to be used in God’s publict worship 
heir”; and that the clergy should take special care that it was duly 
observed and contraveners condignly censured and punished ; and that 
every parish should procure at least two copies before next Easter. 
His Majesty, who doubted not that all his subjects, “both clergie and 
others, will receave the same with such reverence as apperteanneth,” ® 
was doomed to be deeply disappointed. On the 13th June 1637, the 
Privy Council deemed it necessary to ordain letters to be issued, 
“charging the whole presbyters and ministers within this kingdome, 
that they and everie ane of thame provide and furnishe thameselffes 
for the use of their parishes with twa of the saidis bookes of publict 
service or commoun prayer, within fyftene dayes nixt after the charge, 
under the pane of rebellion,” etc.'* 

When King James wished to introduce innovations, he tried to 
make it appear that he was carrying the Church with him. There was 


of his long and elaborate defence against the Charge of the Scottish Commissioners, he says : 
“His Majesty having, in a Christian and princely way, erected and indowed a bishoprick in 
Edinburgh ; he resolved to make the great church of St Giles in that city a cathedral ; and to this 
end gave order to have the gaiieries in the lesser church, and the stone-wall which divided them, 
taken down. For of old, they were both one church, and made two by a wall built up at the west 
end of the chancel; so that that which was cailed the lesser church was but the chancel of 
St Giles with galleries round about it ; and was for all the world like a square theater, without 
any shew of a church” (History of Laud’s Troubles and Tryal, 1695, pp. 96, 97). By the King's 
orders referred to above, “ the east wall in the said church ” was to be razed to the ground, and 
also “the west wall therin,” before Lammas 1634. “In the beginning of the yeare 1634, the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, as they were commanded, did cause demolish the partition wall 
betuix the Great and Little Kirk ” (Row’s History, p. 370). In a letter of 13th May 1634, the King 
says that he had given orders for “decoreing St Geill’s, by dimolisching of the wester wall and 
the walls of the yles therof, the goldsmyth chopes and song schooll, with the walis of the 
vesterie, wher it is disjoyned from the church, and restoreing the vesterie therunto” (Earl of 
Stirling’s Register of Royal Letters, voi. ii. p. 751). These extracts completely upset the idea 
that merely the choir was fitted up as a catliedral (cf. Registruin Cartarum Ecclesie Sancti 
Egidii, p. Iv). 

’ Laing’s Bailiie’s Letters, vol. i. p. 439. 

Baillie says that “the books were not printed till Aprile [1637] was past, and a while there- 
after” (Laing’s Baillie’sZeffers, vol. i. p. 16); and, again, “it was well near May thereafter ere the 
books were printed : for, as it is now perceaved by the leaves and sheets of that booke, which was 
given out athort the shoppes of Edinburgh, to cover spyce and tobacco, one edition at least 
was destroyed : hot for what cause we cannot learne” (Ibid., vol. 1. pp. 31, 32). 

^ Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vi. pp. 3.52, 353. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 448, 449. 
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no pretence of that now. The General Assembly had not met for nine- 
teen years ; and there is not the slightest reason to believe that the 
synods were consulted concerning either the Book of Canons or the 
Book of Common Prayer. Clarendon thought that “it was a fatal 
inadvertency that these canons, neither before nor after they were sent 
to the King, had ever been seen by the Assembly or any convocation 
of the clergy, which was so strictly obliged to the observation of them.” 
Moreover, “there was the same affected and premeditated omission” 
concerning the Liturgy, “the clergy not at all consulted in it, and 
which was more strange, not all the bishops acquainted with it.”^ 
Bishop Guthrie alleges that this provoked even most of those ministers 
who favoured Episcopacy.^ What the people thought of it soon became 
apparent. 

It was resolved to introduce it in Edinburgh on 23rd July. The 
result was the tumult which, for more than two centuries, has been 
associated with the immortal name of Jenny Geddes.® Five weeks 
later, William Annand, for defending the Liturgy in a synod sermon at 
Glasgow, was assailed with railing and cursing by thirty or forty of 
“our honestest women,” in presence of the archbishop and magistrates, 
as he left the church ; and in the evening “ some hundredths of inraged 
women, of all qualities,” attacked him “with neaves, and staves and 
peats,” beat him sore, and rent his cloak, ruff, and hat. “This tumult 
was so great that it was not thought meet to search, either in plotters 
or actors of it, for numbers of the best qualitie would have been found 
guiltie.”^ In November, when Bishop Whitfurd was using the Service- 
Book in his own church of Brechin, “the people gat up in ane mad 
humour detesting this sort of worschip, and perseuit him so scharplie 
that hardlie he escaipit out of there handis onslayne, and forsit for 
saiftie of his lyff to leave his bishoprik and flie the kingdome.”^ 

The path of the prayer-book was not smoothed by the Act of the 
Privy Council of 14th March 1637, forbidding the printing and import- 
ing of “the old psalmes,” to make way for the revised version,® attached 
to the new prayer-book, and bearing the misleading title — “ The Psalmes 

* Clarendon’s History, vol. i. pp. 185, 186, 191. That some of the Scotch bishops had not seen 
the Liturgy before it was published is mentioned by Laud with disapproval (Rushworth’s His- 
torical Collections, part ii. p. 398). 

“ Guthrie’s Memoirs, pp. 18, 19. 

^ For this tumult, see Rothes’ Relation, pp. 198-200 ; Gordon’s History of Scots Affairs, vol. i. 
pp. 7-11 ; Bishop Guthrie’s Memoirs, pp. 19, 20 ; Wariston’s Diary, p. 265. 

‘ Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. p. 21. 

® Spalding’s Memorialls, Spald. Club, vol. i. p. 82. 

• Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vi. pp. 409, 410. The Act w^as in accordance 
with a warrant from the King ; but the marginal note in the printed Register wrongly sum- 
marises it as “ forbidding the use of the old Psalms and ordering that the new Psalms be sung 
in aU the churches.” This error is repeated in the Introduction, p. ix. 
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of King David: translated by King James.” ^ One objection to the new 
version was, that “ the people hath beene so long acquented with the old 
meeter, that some can sing all or at least many of the Psalmes with- 
out buik.”- The popularity of the old version had been strikingly 
manifested by the huge crowd accompanying John Durie, on his return 
to Edinburgh, in September 1582, singing, from the Nether Bow to St 
Giles, in four parts the 121:th Psalm — “Now Israel may say.”® 

Here are two entries from Laud’s Diary {anno 1637): “Junii, 14. 
This day Jo. Bastwick, Dr of Phj’^sick, Hen. Burton, Batch, of Divinity, 
and Will. Prynne, Barrister-at-law were censured for their libells 
against the hierarchy of the Church, etc.” “Junii 30. Friday, the above- 
named three libellers lost their ears.”^ Besides having “their eares 
close cut off,” each of the three was lined £5000, and Prynne was 
branded on both cheeks with a hot iron. They were kept close prisoners, 
and deprived of pen, ink, and paper. In Prynne’s opinion, this star- 
chamber procedui-e was a moving cause of the Jenny Geddes tumult. 
“ This transcendent new kinde of Prelaticall tyranny, wherewith Canter- 
bury imagined to terrihe and appale the Scots, comming to their eares, 
wrought quite contrary effects, stirring them up with greater animosity 
to resist the prelates’ encroachments both upon their consciences, lawes, 
liberties, and established discipline.”® According to Rush worth, the news 
of this brutal treatment of Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne “ flew quickly 
into Scotland,” and the Scots expected that they too would be getting 
a star-chamber to strengthen the power of the bishops.® 

On 24th July (the day after the tumult in St Giles), the Privy Council 
ordained the Lyon Herald to proclaim at the market-cross of Edinburgh 
that if any one tried to raise any tumult in the churches or church- 
yards, or railed and spoke against the Service-Book, the penalty of death 
would be executed upon them without favour or mercy.' On the 27th and 
28th, the Privy Council took steps to secure, through the provost and 
magistrates of Edinburgh, the “ peaceable exercise of the Service-Booke, 
and securitie of the persons imployed or who sail be present and assist 
at the practise thairof.” ® On the 29th, Spottiswoode reported that he and 
the other bishops thought that there should be “a surceasse of the 
Service-Book,” until the King signified his pleasure as to the punish- 

'■ Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. iii. p. 531. ^ Bannafyne Miscellany, vol. i. p. 243. 

= Calderwood’s History, vol. iii. p. 647. * History of Laud’s Troubles and Tryal, p. 54. 

^ Whitelock’.s Memorials, p. 28; Prynne's Antipathie of the English Lordly Prelacie, part ii. 
chap. vii. pp. 341, 342. 

' Eushworth's Historical Collections, 1680, part ii. p. 385. By a sentence of the star-chamber 
Prynne's ears had been cut ofif in 1633; the^stumps were now rather sawn off than cut ofi (Lbid.. 
p. .382). It vexed Laud that the victims were allowed to speak freely^ in the pillory, and thousands 
permitted to greet them on their way- to prison (Strafford’s LMters, vol. ii. p. 99). 

’ Register of the Pricy Council, 2nd aeries, vol. vi. p. 483. “ Lhid., pp. 486, 487, 489. 
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ment of the authors of the tumult ; and that the bishops had appointed 
that, in the interim, neither the old service nor the new should he 
used.^ On 4th August, the Privy Council received the King’s letter 
of 30th July ordering them to endeavour to discover and punish those 
who took part in the tumult ; and to help the clergy in settling the 
service in Edinburgh and elsewhere when required. The majority of 
the bishops present at the Council, on 5th August, reported that the use 
of the Service-Book could not, until the 13th, be conveniently resumed 
in Edinburgh ; but on the 9th the bailies declared that, even by the 
13th, they could not provide competent clerks and readers. The Privy 
Council ordained that the magistrates, and their successors in office, 
should protect the bishop and ministers of Edinburgh and others 
officiating in the divine service now prescribed, by keeping them, their 
wives, servants, and families “ harmlesse and skaithlesse ” from all 
danger, peril, and trouble, at all times until the discontentment of the 
people was removed.- 

Laud, whose connection with the Service-Book did not end with its 
publication, wrote, on 7th August, a lengthy letter to the Earl of 
Traquair, Lord High Treasurer, expressing the King’s displeasure, and 
criticising what had been done, not forgetting “the interdicting of all 
divine service” till his Majesty’s pleasure was further known.® He 
was somewhat mollified by the letter which the Edinburgh bailies sent 
to him on the 19th, lamenting the tumult “in our churches, that day 
of inbringing of the Service-Book”; telling him that “although the 
poverty of this city be great, . . . yet we have not been wanting to 
offer good means, above our power, to such as would undertake that 
service,” and assuring him “of obedience upon our part.”'* 

The Register of Privy Council shows who were present at its meet- 
ing on the afternoon of 23rd August; but gives no indication of the 
nature of the business before it. From a letter to the King, however, 
dated 25th August, and signed by nineteen of the members, it is learned 
that the meeting was expressly held to consider the best means of advanc- 
ing the Service-Book. They explain that “ wee found ourselves, farre by 
our expectation, surprised with the clamours and feares of your Majestie’s 
subjects from almost all the partes and corners of the kingdome; and 
that even of these who otherwayes hes heretofore lived in obedience 
and conformitie to your Majestie’s lawes, bothe in ecclesiastical and 
civile bussinesse.” The “urging of the practice of the Service-Book” 
had caused such a general murmuring and grudging “in all sortes of 

* Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vi. p. 490. * Ibid. pp. 509-15. 

* Rushworth's Historical Collections, part ii. pp. 389, 390. ' 

* Ibid., part ii. pp. 393, 394. 
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people" that the Council did not dare to hide it any longer from him, 
or to dive further either into the cause or the remedy, until he should 
“ prescrive the way after hearing of all the particulars, either by calling 
some of your Majesties Councell, bothe clergie and laitie, to your 
Majestie’s owne presence,” or otherwise.^ In a letter of 27th August to 
the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of Traquair recommended that, if the 
King wished to consult any of the clergy in this matter, the wisest and 
calmest should be selected, for “ some of the leading men amongst them 
are so violent and forward, and many time.s without ground or true 
judgment, that their want of right understanding how to compass busi- 
ness of this nature and weight does often breed us many difficulties." - 

It was at this afternoon meeting of the Privy Council, on 23rd 
August, that three Fife ministers — Alexander Henderson of Leuchars, 
George Hamilton of Newburn, and James Bruce of Kingsbarns — gave 
in their supplication. Each of the three had been willing to receive a 
copy of the Service-Book to see what it contained before promising to 
practise it; but had been charged by letters of horning to buy two. 
Their petition embodied five reasons Avhy the charges should be sus- 
pended, and was accompanied by a paper of information.® Although 
neither the petition nor the information is mentioned in the Register, 
the result is, for, on the 25th, the Council graciously explained that the 
letters, and the Act of Council on which they proceeded, extended 
“allanerlie to the buying of the saids bookes, and no farther.”* In 
other words, the petitioners wei’e only bound to buy, not to practise. 

Laud, in a letter of 4th September to Spottiswoode, criticises him 
for relying too much on his clerical brethren, ignoring the lay lords of 
the Privy Council ; and conveys to him the King’s permission to use the 
sharper measures he desired Avith non-compliant ministers. From his 
epistle of the 11th to Traquair, it is learned that it Avas the hated Bishop 
of Ross who proposed the temporary “ interdiction ” of the SerA’ice-Book : 
that Laud had shoAA’n the “Aery fair, discreet letter" of the Edinburgh 
bailies to the King, AA’ho bade him thank them A ery heartily ; that his 
Majesty had “carefully looked over and approAed eAery Avord in this 

‘ Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. pp. 451, 4.52. The subscribers of this letter include Spottis- 
woode and the Bishops of Edinburgh, Galloway, Ross, and Brechin ; but Sir James Balfour 
omits the tAAO last {Historical Works, vol. ii. p. 231). 

* Burnet’s Memoires of the Dukes of Hamilton, 1677, p. 31. Traquair Avas not singular in his 
estimate. “ Some other lords spoke favourably in Council of the supplicants, and passionately 
rebuked the bishops ” (Bishop Guthrie’s Memoirs, p. 23). 

^ Rothes’ Relation, Ban. Club, pp. 5, 45-47. 

* Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vi. pp. 521, 694. There were other petitioners 
to the Council that day besides the three ministers from Fife (Laing’s Baillie's Letters, vol. i. 
p. 19) ; and many noblemen by letters, and gentlemen orally, canvassed the members of Council 
{Ibid., vol. i. pp. 19, 20; Rothes’ Relation, pp. 5, 6, 11). 
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Liturgy,” and that, therefore, in Laud’s opinion, “ it would mightily 
dishonour the King” to amend it.^ 

When the Privy Council met on 20th September, it derived little 
guidance from the King’s reproachful letter of the 10th. It was not fit, 
he thought, to send for any of the Council, but it was his pleasure that 
each of the bishops should cause the Service-Book to be read in his own 
diocese, as Ross and Dunblane had already done ; that the burghs should 
not choose magistrates for whose conformity they could not answer ; 
and that a sulficient number of the Council should remain in or near 
Edinburgh during the vacation “till the Service-Book be settled.”^ The 
perplexed Council delayed giving an answer to the many petitions pre- 
sented that day, iintil his Majesty signified “his gracious pleasure 
thereanent,” and intreated the Duke of Lennox, who was repairing to 
Court, “to remonatrat to his Majestie the trew estat of the bussines 
with the manie pressing difficulteis.” * In the letter sent to the King, 
it is plainly stated that the general dislike has this day “beene more 
fullie evidenced by the numerous confluence of all degrees and ranks of 
persones,” who, earnestly and humbly, in sixty-eight petitions, opposed 
the acceptance of the Service-Book. Copies of three were forwarded 
to the King ; one from nobles, barons, and gentlemen ; one from the 
ministers of the exercise of Auchterarder in the diocese of Dunblane, 
“where your Majestie is informed the service is practised”; and one 
from the city of Glasgow. A list of the other sixty-five was also sent.^ 
Of the supplicants present that day there were a score of nobles, a 
great many barons, commissioners from the West, and over eighty 
ministers.® In an interview at this time with Rothes, Spottiswoode, 
banteringly no doubt, said : “ What neidit this resistance ? If the King 
wold turne Papist: we behoved to obey: who could resist princes?”® 
On 23rd September, the Privy Council recommended the magistrates 
of Edinburgh to consult the Town Council “anent the most conduceable 
meanes for satling the Service-Booke within thair kirks in a peaceable 
way,” and to report their resolution on Monday next. They did not 
report on Monday, and therefore the Lords recommended them “to 

* Rushworth's Historical Collections, part ii. pp. 397-9. Later, the King proclaimed that there 
was nothing in the Book of Common Prayer that he had not seen and approved “ before the 
same was either divulged or printed” (Large Declaration, p. 48). Cf. Sale Catalogue of the 
Hamilton Library, May 1884, lot 316. 

' Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. p. 452. The Lyon King described the King’s letter as “ perem- 
torey and bitter ” (Balfour’s Historical TFo?-A-s, vol. ii. pp. 231, 232). 

“ Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vi. pp. 528, 529. 

* Laing’s Baillie's Letters, vol. i. p. 453. For the three petitions sent to the King, see Rothes’ 
Relation, pp. 47-9. In the first of the three, the phrase “a neidless noise” was borrowed from 
the King’s letter of 10th September, and was probably suggested by Traquair {Ibid., p. 9). 

‘ Ibid., pp. 7-10 ; Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. p. 33. « Rothes’ Relation, p 10. 
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advise upon a dewtifull and satisfactorie answer.” Next day (the 26th), 
impelled by the importunity of the citizens, they handed in a petition 
desiring that they should not be pressed to receive the Service-Book 
until his Majesty signified his pleasure. On the same day they wrote 
to Laud, excusing themselves and begging his “ grace’s favour and inter- 
cession with his Majestie.”^ 

When the Privy Council met on 17th October, it must have been 
sadly chagrined by the King’s curt letter of the 9th. He thought it 
“ not fitt to answer, at this time,” either its letter or the petitions, and 
was “not resolved for the present when to doe it”; but commanded that 
this meeting of Council should be dissolved, in so far as it concerned 
that business ; and that, by proclamation, all who had come to attend 
to that business should be commanded to return to their own dwellings 
under pain of horning, except those who could show “just caus of stay 
for thair particular afPaires.” And the Council was to use its best 
endeavours to find out and punish the stirrers-up of the late tumults 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. His Majesty also sent warrants for other 
two proclamations; one removing the meetings of Council and Session 
from Edinburgh, and the other ordering all those who had copies of 
the book entitled — “ A Dispute against the English-Popish ceremonies 
obtruded upon the Kirk of Scotland,” to bring them in, in order to be 
publicly burned.^ 

The petitioners, having learned that this meeting of Council was to 
be held, hurried to Edinburgh in great numbers. “Beside the increase 
of noblemen, who had not been formerly there, there were few or no shires 
on the south of the Grampion Hills, from which came not gentlemen, 
burghers, ministers and commons.” “ Wariston states that, on the 17th, 
he and Craig of Riccarton, as commissioners, gave in a supplication for 
Currie against the Service-Book, and that there Avas a “huge number 
of uthers.”^ Baillie puts the number of commissioners of parishes who 

‘ Rothes’ Relation, p. 12 ; Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vi. pp. 532-4 ; The King's 
Large Declaration, pp. 29, 30, 32. The Edinburgh citizens did not rest long satisfied with this mild 
petition. On 18th October they mobbed Bishop Sydserf, who was believed to wear a crucifix, and 
successfully insisted on their magistrates petitioning for the restoration of their ordinary prayers 
(i.e. the Book of Common Order), and of their two ministers and reader who had been silenced. 
Sir Thomas Hope calls it “a greter tumult” (Diary, p. 66); Traquair says, “the like has never 
been seen in this kingdom” (Hardwick’s State Papers, vol. ii. p. 96). Cf. Ancram and Lothian 
Correspondence, vol. i. pp. 9.5, 96; Large Declaration, pp. 34-8; Rothes' Relation, pp. 15, 19, 20. 
For the reader’s ordinary service, see Bishop Cowper's IHoj-Ares, 1626, p. 680. 

^ Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vi. pp. ,536-8; Rushworth’s Llistorical Collec- 
tions, part ii. pp. 401, 402. It was much easier to burn than to answer this book of George 
Gillespie’s, of which there are three editions, 1637, 1660, and 1844. “The effects of this proclama- 
tione wer non other, as to the booke itself, but for to macke evry one the mor curiouse to 
know the contents therof, and consequently to macke the mercatt the better for the stationer” 
(Gordon’s LListory of Scots Affairs, Spalding Club, vol. i. p. 20). 

’ Guthrie’s Memoirs, p. 24. ‘ Wariston’s Diary, 1632-9, p. 270. 
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gave in supplications as “above two bundreth.” The petitioners now 
proceeded to deliberate on the situation ; the nobles in one house, 
the gentry in another, the ministers in a third. The ministers were 
asked one by one if they disapproved of the Service-Book. “All did, 
both for matter and manner of imposeing it.” While thus engaged, 
they were informed that, by proclamation, they were commanded to 
leave the town within twenty-four hours.^ Those who failed to comply 
were to be denounced as rebels, put to the horn, and all their movable 
goods escheated to the King’s use.^ The nobles resolved to meet this 
by drawing up “ a formall complaint against the bishops, as authors of 
the Book and all the troubles that had and was like to follow on it.” 
Lord Balmerino and Alexander Henderson were instructed to pen the 
complaint, and so were Lord Loudon and David Dickson. “ That night,” 
says Baillie, “ these four did not sleep much.” Next day, of the two 
forms, the nobles preferred the one by Loudon and Dickson, which was 
immediately subscribed “by some twenty-four earles and lords, some 
two three hundred gentlemen of quality,” and in the afternoon was 
taken to the ministers, some of whom signed it without either reading 
it or hearing it read. Baillie would have had less difficulty in signing 
if its terms had been more general. He thought that “the penners 
were much more happie than wise.”® 

In the “ Historical! Inf ormatioune ” drawn up by Rothes and revised 
by Wariston, the formal complaint is designated the “ supplicatione,” 
and is said to have been drawn up by Mr David Dick[son] and only 
looked upon by Loudon. “It was done hastilie, and so could not be 
done ornatlie and so advysedlie. They did draw up one copie in paper 
for the Counsell, and another in parchment to subscryve, that our 
hands being at it mycht testifie who joyned with that petitione. Ther 
was 500 hands at it that same nycht.” A covering letter was drawn up 
by Loudon, showing that many of them had other business in the town, 
and referring to the supplication.* In his Diary, Wariston puts it 
more briefly: “The nobilitie apairt, the gentrie apairt, the burroues 
apairt, the ministerie apairt, met, advysed, and consulted, and at the 
last subscryved every on[e] the supplication against the Service-Book, 
canons, and bischops themselves, and presented it to the Counseil.”® 
The Council read the letter “and gave twentie-four hours more for 
convenient dispatche of the petitioners out of toun”; but when they 

* Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. pp. 31, 35. 

2 Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vi. p. 537. Those were excepted who should make 
known to the Lords of Council “just caus of thair stay for thair particular affaires.” 

^ Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. pp. 35, 36. 

* Rothes’ Relation, pp. 16-9. Dickson signed the supplication as “minister of Irwin.” 

‘ Wariston’s Diary, pp. 270-1. 
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opened the supplication and found that it concerned Kirk matters, they 
declined to read it. This was on the 18th October.^ The text of the 
Supplication and the signatures follow : — 

“For the glorie of Jesus Chryst and preservatioune of true 
religioune, for the honour of Kinge Charles, and the goode 
of this his native and ancient kingdome. 

“ This underwrittin is the just coppie of the Supplication and Com- 
plaint presentit in our names to the Lords of the Secreit Counsall, 
October 18, 1637 ; and becaus no particular persons compleneris ar 
named, and all who have enteres [into the — deleted] in the grev- 
ances conteind therin may not attend, hot must appoint some few 
of ther number to wait for ansuer; Therfor, least the Lords reject 
the Supplication and Complaint for the want of the supplicants’ 
and compleners’ names. We have subscrivit this present double, to 
be shawin to the Lords if they sail happin to call for the same.^ 

“My Lords of Secreit Counsall, Unto your Lordships humblie meanes 
and schawes We, undersubscryvers. Noblemen, Barrens, Burgesses, 
Ministers, and Commouns,® That, wheras we war, in all humilitie * and 
quyit manner, attending a gratious ansuer of our former supplications 
against the Service Booke imposed upon us, and readie to schaw the 
great inconvenience which upon the introduction therof must insue, We 
ar, without any knowin desert far by our expectation, surpryzed and 
charged, by publict proclamation, to departe of the toune within tuentie 
four hours therefter, under paine of rebellion. By which peremptorie 
and unusuall charge, our feares of a more sumnare and strict course of 
proceeding in thir maters is augmentit, and the course of our supplica- 
tions interrupted. Quherfor, we ar constrained, out of the deap greef 
of our hearts, humblie to remonstrat that, wher the archbishops and 
bishops of this realme, being intrustit by his Majestic with the govern- 
ment of the affairs of the Kirk of Scotland, have drawin up and sett 
furth, or caused be drawin up and sett furth, and injoyned upon the 
subjects tuo bookes, in the one wherof, called The Booke of Comoun 
Prayer, not onlie ar sowen the seeds of divers superstitions, idolatrie 
and false doctrine, contrair to the true religion established in this realme 
by divers Acts of Parliament, bot also The Service Booke of England is 
so abused, especiallie in the matter of the communion, by additions, sub- 
structions, interchangeing of words and sentences, falsefeing of tittles, 
and misplaceing of collects, to the disadvantage of reformation, as the 

* Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. p. 38 ; Kothes’ Relation, p. 17. 

“ In the Kirkcudbright copy (No. 333) this paragraph is omitted. 

“ No. 333 has here the words—" of the Presbyterie of Kirkcudbright.” 

* For all humilitie. No. 333 has almitie. 
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Romish Masse is, in the mayne and substantial! points, made up therin 
(as we offer to instruct in tyme and place convenient), doss contrair unto 
and for ranversing of the gratious intention of the blessed Reformers 
of religion in England. In the uther booke, called Canons and Constitu- 
tions for the Government of the Kirk of Scotland, they hav^e ordeaind 
that whosoevir sail afifirme that the forme of worship conteand in The 
Booke of Comoun Prayer and administration of the sacraments (wherof 
heirtofore and now we must justlie compleane) doth conteane anie thing 
repugnant to the Scriptures, or ar corrupt, superstitious or unlaufull in 
the service and worship of God, sail be excommunicated, and not be 
restored bot by the bishop of the place, or archbishop of the province, 
efter his repentance and publict revocation of this his wickit error : 
beside an hundreth canons moe, manie of them tending to the reviveing 
and fostering of abolished superstitions and errors, and to the overthrow 
of our church discipline established by Acts of Parliament, opening a 
doore for what farder innovation of religion they pleis to mak, and 
stopping the way which law before did allow unto us for suppressing ^ of 
error and superstition ; and ordaining that, wher in anie of the canons 
ther is no penaltie expreslie sett doun, the punishment sail be arbitrarie 
as the bishops sail think fltest. All which canons wer nevir seen nor 
allowed in anie Generali Assemblie, bot ar imposed contrair to order of 
law appointed in this realme for establishing of maters ecclesiastick. 
Unto which tuo bookes the foirsaids prelats have, under trust, procured 
his Majestie’s royall hand and letters patent for pressing the same upon 
us his loyall subjects, and yit ar they the contryvers and devysers of 
the same, as doth cleirlie appeare by the frontispice of The Booke of 
Comoun Pi'ayer, and ar begun to urge the acceptance of the same, not 
onlie by injunctions gevin in provincial! assemblies, bot also by opin 
proclamation and charges of horning, wherby we ar drivin in such 
straits as we must ather, by process of excommunication and horning, 
suffer the ruine^ of our estates and fortunes, or els, by breach of our 
covenant ® with God and forsakeing the way of true religion, fall under 
the wrath of God which unto us is more grevous than death. Wherfor, 
WE, being perswaded that these ther proceedings ar contrair to our 
gratious soverane his pious intention, who, out of his zeale and princele 

‘ For suppressing. No. 333 has surpryseing. 

‘ For mine, No. 333 has rueing. 

“ The reference is to the band or covenant first sworn in January 1580-1, again in February 
1587-8, and again in 1590. In that covenant, the Pope’s “ wicked hierarchie ” is specially detested 
and refused ; and the swearers promise, “by the great name of the Lord our God, that we shall 
continue in the obedience of the doctrine and discipline of this Kyrk, and shal defend the same, 
according to our vocation and pouer, all the dayes of our ly ves under the panes conteyned in the 
law, and danger both of body and saule in the day of Godis fearfull judgement ” (National MSS, 
of Scotland, part iii. No. 70). 
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cair of the preservation of true religion established in this his auncient 
kingdome, hes ratifeit the same in his Henes Parliament, i m. vi' thretie 
three ; and so his Majestie to be highlie wrongd by the saids prelats, who 
have so farr abused ther credite with so gude a King as thus to insnare 
his subjects, rent our Kirk, undermynde religion in doctrine, sacraments, 
and discipline, move discontent betuix the King and his subjects, and 
discord betuix subject and subject, contrair to severall Acts of Parlia- 
ment, DOE (out of hundin dewtie to God, our King, and native countrie) 
compleane of the foirsaid prelats, humblie craveing that this mater may 
be put to tryall, and these our pairties takin order with according to 
the lawes of the realme ; and that they be not suffered to sitt anie more 
as our judges untill this cans be tryed and decided according to justice. 
And if this sail seeme to your lordships a mater of higher importance 
then ze will condiscend unto, before his Majestie be acquainted ther- 
with, then we humblie supplicat that this our grevance and complaint 
may be fullie representit to his Majestie, that, from the influence of his 
gratious government and justice, thir wrongs may be redressit, and we 
have the happines to injoy the religion as it hath bene reformed in 
this land. 

“J. Southerland. Montrose. Rothes. Eglintoun. Lindesay. Cassillis. 
Home. Lothian. Dalhousie. H. L. Moutgombrie. Plemyng. Elcho. Sin- 
clare. Boyd. (? J. L.) Ogiluy.‘ Loudoun. Burghly. (?M.)Ogiluy. Wemyss. 
J. Drumlaugrig.^ A. Forbes. J. L. Coupar. Balmerino. Tester. J. Crans- 
toune. Forrester. Johnstoun. (?R.) Dalyell. Elphingstone.® Ma. of Maderty. 

R. Arbuthnot of that ilk. George Douglas of Penzerie. James Dowglas, 
Mowsheld. Patrik .... W. Caprintown. S. D. B. Cullerny. S. L. Hows- 
toun. Andrw Agnew. Dundas off that ilk. Sir Jamis Lokhairt of Ley. 

S. D, Sibbald. Arthur Ailrskeu. Patrik Hepburne of Wauchtune. James 
Melvill of Halhil. J. Ayttoune of that ilk. (?S. A.) Kennedy. J. Liuingstone. 
Wm. Cokburne. (?S. J.) Murray. Erleshall. W. Scott. J. Wemyss. (?H.) 
Park. Fullartoun. J. Arnott of Ferny. Williame Cathcart of Wattirheid. 
Alexander Leslie. Edward Hamilton of Balgray. Keiris. Lundowe of that 
ilk. Blair of that ilk. R. Caldwall. Kersland. D. Home, Wedderburne, 

T. Craig of Rickartoun. Fergus M'Cubeine. John Cathcart. W. Riddell. 
(?J.) Ramsay. D. Blair (?of Adamtoune). Alex*' Levingtone. (?J. Renton.) 
Ma. Wallace. T. Gourlay. Ballinhard. Corsslayes. Achincorse. Robert 
Stewart of Barscube. R. Hamilton. S. A. Schaw of Sauchie. G. Hoome. 

‘ In the list of nobles contributing voluntarily to the covenanting cause (2nd March 1638) 
there is an Ogilvie (Eothes’ Relation, p. 81) ; but when James, Lord Ogilvie (afterwards first Earl 
of Airlie) was asked by Montrose, in February 1639, to sign the Covenant, he refused to do so 
(Spalding’s Memorialls, Spald. Club, vol. i. p. 135). 

• James, Lord Drumlanrig, whose father, William Douglas, had been created Earl of Queens- 
berry in 1633. 

• Some men of lesser note have crowded in their signatures in front of Elphinstone’s. 
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Ch. Arnot. Murray of ToucEadain. (? . . . Burton.) (? J. Corinall.) H. Ster- 
ling. John Pullartoun of Carltoun. Wm. Broun of Dolphingtoun. Harie 
Elphinstoune of Caderliall. (?H.) Moncreif of Tibbermallo. J. Hepburne. 
Charles Ailrskine. Williame Wallace of (? Johnston). Dauid Kennedy of Bal- 
limor. Kirkmiehaell, youger. (?A1.) Bruce. R. M. Hessilheid. (?J.) Hepburne. 
Patrik Inglis. W. Prouch. Johue Eccles, yungar of Kildonan. Johne 
Quhytfuird. Sir Gilbert Kennedie of Ariowland. Al. Logane. Johne Per- 
gussone of Corroghow. J. Garthland. J. S. Craigbarnatt. J. Kilbirny. J. 
Lockhartt off Bar. S. G. Baillie, Lochend. (? Arn)estone. Knok. J. Hamil- 
tone. J. Lowell of Canzeoqwhie. Alexander Gordo^rae of Erlistowne. Rot. 
Gordoun of Knokbrex. Johne Hamiuilton. Johne Gordoun. D. Makgill. J. 
Kingancleuche. Robert Colueill. H. Cesnok. Dauid Craufurd of Kers. Dauid 
Dunbar of Entirkin. Mr Wm. Adair. Millanderdail, zonger. (?W.) 

M'-'Aulay of Ardngcaple. Colgrane. Dauid Wemyse. S. J. Kincaid. James 
Edmonstoune, tutor of Duntereath. Mr Williame Hamiltone. M. R. Pit- 
cairne. Jhone Moncreiff. George Gordun in Garlurg. Gloratt. (PHildoun.) 
Stretherli. A. Porterfeild of that ilk. Halpland. W. S. Pouluod. W. Sempill, 
younger of Powluod. William Menteath. T. (or J.) Dalzel. A. Douglas. 
Ramferlie. Geo. Douglas. (VM. Henry Home.) Auchinlek. J. C. Gaitgirth. 
M. (?D. or P.) Cunyngham. Langschaw. Neulistoune. Killmaheu. Pa: 
Hume. Jo. Hepburne. A. Coninghame. James Maxuell. W. Nobill of 
Ardarden. S. Alex. Touris. J. Hamilton of Preston. M. J. Scheuez of 
Kembak. William Forbes. Johne Hamiltoun. (?Cl)atto. W. Carbistoun. 
Pa. Congiltoun. Mr James (?Phin). Jo. Buchanan for Drymen. (?R. Mae- 
nair.) Robert Bruiee. (? P.) Cokburne. Ro. Peblis of Maynshill. Tho:Dalyell 
of Bynes. Dauid Broun of Fynmunth. S. Johne Prestoun. Wairiston. 
Gilmiliseroft, zoungar. Touch. Sir G. Keir. W. Cunynghamheid. (?S. P.) 
M^Kie off Larg. George Reid of Daldilling. William Cuninghame of Laigland. 
Rot. Gordoun, Gallouay. George Bell, Linlythgow. Robert Bruce. Mr And. 
Hammiltoun of Vtterwod. Tho. Bruce, proueist, for Sterling. Johne William- 
sone for Kirkaldie. Mr James Campbell for Dumbartane. Walter Stirling for 
Glasgow. Sir J. Moncreif. Mongo Bosuall of Duncanzemur. Jo. (or T.) Dur- 
hame, Peirh. R. Creichtoune, baillyie of Qhuthorne. J. Bonnar of Liimquhat. 
James Rige of Carberrie. John Kennedy for Ayr. M. R. Cuninghame for 
Kingorne. A. Menzeis of Comries. Robert Pitersone for Cuper. George Bruce 
for Culrose. G. Gourlay for Culrose. D. Symsone for Dysert. Mr Jo. Corsane 
for Drumfres. J. Cochrane for Edinburgh. J. Smith for Edinburgh. James 
Fletcher, Dondie. Walter Lyell for RIontrois. George Gairdin for Bruntiland. 
Villiame Meikiljone, Brintiland. W. Lyoun for Breiehine. Walter Airthe for 
Pettinwem. James Andersoune. W. Michelhill, Selkirk. Johne Dauidsone. 
J. Bethone off Creieh. P. Campbell of Edinampill. Lamingtoun. James Blair 
for Jrwing. W. Glendonyng for Kirkcudbryt. J. Reid for Dumfer[l]ing. 
Williame Walker for Dvxnfermlinge. Allexr. Strang. Alexr. M'^Kie for Wig- 
toune. Gedion Jack for Lanerk. Ja. Andersone for Hadingtone. Robert 
Symsone for Jedburgh. Warn. Cokbvrnne for Dvnbar. George Home for 
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Norberwik. Jobne Mylu for Forfar. Thomas Patersone. Pa. Tliomsone for 
Peblis. D. Hunter, prouest.^ P. Forbes for Banfe. Mr A. Home for Lauder. 
J. Somervell for Ranfrew. S. J. Murray. Robert Hamilton of Binning. Ro‘ 
Drummond, Anstruther Wester. M. A. Ramsay, minister at Edinburgh. Mr 
Adam Colt, minister at Inueresk. M. Robert Muri’ay, minister at Metliven. 
M. AV. Row, minister at Forgunde.’’ M. Will. Arthure, minister. Mr Jolme 
Dunlop, minister at Ratho. M. AV. Colvill, minister at Cramund. M. A. 
Neutoun, minister at Duddiston. Mr Johnne Reid, minister at Aluirkirk. M 
B. Sandersone at Keir. AI. Gilbert Power, minister at Stauykirk. AI. David 
Dickson, minister of Irwin. M. A. Blakhall, minister at Aberladye. AI. 
Richard Dieksone, minister at Kiuneill. Mr Johne Aird, preicher at Newbotle. 
AI. Rob. Knox, minister at Kelsoo. Air Robert Roche, minister at Inuerkething. 
AI. AV. Justice, minister at Gargunnok. Air James Edmoustone, minister at 
S* Ninians. J. Symson, minister at Bathgait. Air Joh. Cragingelt, minister at 
Alloway.^ H. Guthrie, minister at Sterline. AI. E. AA^right, minister at Clak- 
mannan. Air Thomas Strahau, minister at Dollor. Air Ro‘ Brouulie, minister 
at Kirktoun. Air Jhon Duncan, minister at Culros. AI. (?D.) Dik, minister off 
(? Crumal).* Air James Symson, minister of Kii’kcaldi. Air AA^illiam Jamesone, 
minister at Langnewtoun. AI. Birsbane, minister at Killellen.* Air George 
Hamiltone, minister at Newbirne. Air James Robeidson, minister at Crans- 
toun. Air James Ker, minister at Abbatroull. (?AI.) A. Duncansone, minister 
at Lessuddeu.® Air Thomas AVilkie, minister at Cradling. AI. AA^, Edmond- 
stoim, minister at Kilmadoke. Air James Porteous, minister at Lessvade. Air 
William Dalgleish, minister at Kirkm'^brek. Air Johne Fergushil, minister at 
Ochiltrie. AI. J. Knox, minister, Carington. Air Alexr. Anderson, minister at 
Carnweth. AI. Robert Bruce, minister of Aberbdoure. Jo. Ker, minister at 
Saltprestoun.’ AI. R. AVatsoun, Cai’drose. AI. Ja: Row, minister at Aluithil. 
AA^. Castellaw, minister at Ste[warton]. Air John Charteris, minister at Currie. 
Air Harie Livingstone, minister att Kippene, Air James Kirk, minister of 
Abirfoyll. P. Davisone of Aird. AI. Robert Bell, minister at Dairy. Air Jhone 
Cornuall, at Linlitgow. Hew Alackaile, minister at Perstoune.® Alaister Robert 
Tran, Eglishame. AI. Ja. Bruce at K[ings]barnes. AI. O. Colt, minister at 
Inverask. Air Ja. Sharpe, minister at Govan. AI. A. Douglas, minister at 
Quhittingham. AI. R. Alontgomery, minister at Symontoun. Air Williame 
AVeir, minister at Hopkirk. Air Androw Auchinlek, minister at Largo. Air 
Walter Swintoun, minister at Swintoun. AI. J. Cuninghame, Cumnok. Air 
Thomas Suyntoime, minister att St Bathaues.' Bntirkin, zownger. Air David 
Home, minister at Ladykirk. AI. Jo: Knox, minister at Bowdone. R. Hammil- 
toun, minister, Aloonkton. Air J. Alonereiff at Cullessie. AI. R. Cuningham 

* David Hunter, provost of Forfar, was a member of the Glasgow General Assembly in 1638 
(Peterkin’s Records, p. 110). 

- Forgandenny. ’ Alloa. 

‘ At this time David Dick was minister of Cromdale. 

^ Matthew Birsbane, M.A. The words “at Killellen” are in a different hand. 

' Lessudden is now St Boswells. ’ Prestonpans. 

* Percietown. • Abbey St Bathans. 
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at Hawik. Mr Thomas Abernethy, minister at Eckfuird. Johne Dieksone, 
minister at Kells. M. Jo. Home, minister at Eymouthe. M. A. Keir, minister 
at Cariddin. Mr Robert Balean[qual,] Tranent. M. A. Hamilton, minister at 
Hadinton. Mr T. Melvill, minister at Kinglassie. Mr Jolme Moray, minister 
at Stramiglo. M. J. Forsythe, minister at Leinzie. Mr Alexr. Somer(uil), 
minister at Dolphngton. M. Ro. Wilkie, Glasgw. M. A. Forbes, Campsey. 
M. H. Wilkie, minister, Portmook. M. Gilbt. Ross, minister, Calmonell. 
J. Gaitts, minister at Boncle. Mr Tho. Ramsay at Drimfreis. Mr Georg 
Young, minister at Mauchlin. Mr Robert Montgomery, minister at Sanct 
Kevox.^ Mr W“ Russell, minister at Kilbirnie. M. D. Elphinstoun, minister 
at Dunbarton. M. R. Raylie,^ minister of Kihviuing. M. F. Carmichael, 
minister at Keniquhy.® Mr James Fleming, minister at Bothanns.* J. Daliell, 
minister at Hauch.® M. J. Smith, minister at Leslie. Mr Robert Douglas, 
minister at Kirkaldie. M. Johne Osuald, minister at Pencaitland. Mr Mongo 
Law, minister at Dysert. J. Bonar, minister at Mayboill. Mr Harie Makgill, 
minister of Dunfermline. Mr William Lindsay at Dreghorne. Mr Jhone Schaw 
at Auchinlek. . . . Maner. 


[On the back.] 

“We Undersubscribers assents and adheres to the within 
WRITTEN Petition. 

“Lyone. A. Erskine off Dun. Tho: Fothringham of Powrie. Frederik 
Lyone. J. C. Ruthvns. Jhone Neway, fear of that ilk. Da. Lindesay. George 
Symmer. J. Carnegy, Ethie. Bonytoune. A. Lindesay, liar off Edzell. 
William Durham of Grainge. W” Sterling off Ardoche. Larence Oliphant. 
J. Guthrie. (? S. L.) Carnegy. Hercules Cramond, elder. S. A. Carnegy, Bal- 
namone. D. Graham e of Fyn trie. Robert Arbuthnott. J. Grahame of Orchill. 
J. Grahame. Alexr. Murray of Strowan. S. G. Muschet. S. J. O. Inuercharitie. 
(?D.) Ogiluy of Glasuall. Johnn Ramsay. Dauid Lyndsay, Balgays. Jhone 
Ogiluy of (? Galie). Dauid Ogiluy of Persie. R. Grame of Morphie. Balthyok. 
S. A. Moray of Balvaird. William Fergusoune of Craigdarro. S. D. Campbell. 
J. Campbell of Ardchattan. Mr Harie Rollok, minister at Edinburgh. M. 
Alexr. Henderson, minister at Leuchars. Mr Andrew Cant, minister at Pet- 
sligo. (? J.) Wyshart. T. Ogiluie. Thomas Lyon, fler of Cossins.® D. Bethun 
of Balfowr. Thomas Myrtone of Cambo. (?Rires.) D. Carmichall, Balmedie. 
Johne Martyne of Lathonis. (? D.) Pitcairne .... R. Patersone of Dunmure. 
James Lyndesay of Kilquhis. W. Moncreif of Randerstoun. David Monereiff 

‘ St Quivox. 

“ Author of Letters and Journals, edited by David Laing. Of his works published in his 
own lifetime only two need be mentioned here — Ladensium, third edition augmented, 1641 ; 
and A Parallel, or Brief e Comparison of the Liturgie loifh the Masse-Book, 1641. 

* Kennoway. * Bothans is now Tester. ® Hauch is now Prestonkirk. 

• Afiar (or fier, or feir, or fear) is one who has the reversion of a property. He whose pro- 
perty is burdened by a liferent “ is, in our law-language, called the fiar ” (Erskine’s Institute, 
1812, p. 374). I am not responsible for the explanation feuar introduced into the selected list 
which I made of these signatures. 
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of Cragy. D. Lyndesay, Kirkforther. G. Hamiltoune. James Stewart. Ja. 
Logane of Coiistou. S. Dudingstoun of S[anldfurd. J. Setoun, feir of Lathrisk. 
Michael Balfour of Grange. Jhon Leslie. S. J. Monupenne. R. Borthuik. 
S. J. Moucreif. Heurie Maule. D. Clepheane. Robert limes. Mr J. Wemyss, 
minister at Kynnaird. Mr Richard Mehvine, minister at M[aryton]. M. A. 
Bisset, minister at Brechin. Mr James Liehtone, minister at Dune. Mr Androu 
Allan, minister at Finewin.^ M. T. Couper, minister at Menmuir." Mr Ja. 
Lyon, minister at Iiichbrayok. M. Dauid Campbell, minister at Carraldstowne. 
Mr George Pogow, minister at Edzell. Mr Thomas Montgomerie, minister at 
Logy-Montrois and Perte. M. Laurence Skinner, minister at Navarr. Mr 
George Symmer, minister at Feme. (? . . . .)“ of Kilmound, commissioner for 
Cowall. M. E. Camerone, minister at Dunoone, commissioner for the ministrie 
of Cowall. Mr Nicoll M'^Calman, minister at Kilmore* and commissioner for 
the ministers of Lome. M. Dug: Campbell, persone of Knapdail, commis- 
sioner for the ministrie of Argyle. Mr Tho: Meluill, minister of Tereglis. 
A. Wedderburne. Johne ASrskine. T. R. of Freiland. Mr Jo; Adamson, 
principall of Ediubrugh College. M. Andrew Stevensone, regent of Edinburghe 
Colledge. Francis Durhame of Duntarwie. Lag. Jo: Cheisholme, Cromleis. 
Allexr. Hwme. George Hoome. Williame Hume. James Lentron, portioner 
of Kinkepill. George Leslie of that ilk. J. M'Leod of Dunvegane. S. J. 
Wauchope. S. T. Burnett of Leyis. Alexr. Straquhin of Glenkindie. Simon 
Fraser of Inverlochtie. J. Couper off Gogar. S. J. Hamilton. S. J. Rollok. 
M. J. Campbell. S. Ja. Nicolsoune of Colbrandspeth. (?S. J. Home.) John 
Home. Alexr. Setoime. H. Nisbett. ’Williame Home. S. J. Hamilton, Rid- 
hous. W. Riecartoune. Sir G. Ramsay. Robert Drummounde. S. D. Crict- 
toune. Robert Maitland of Eckiles. Jo: Rollok of Bannokburn. D. Grahame. 
S. J. Campbell. G. Grame off Inchebrekie. Dauid Alexander for Ansteruther 
Ester. Alexander Bruce of Alvy. S. J. Sterling of Gardein. Thomas Dalyell.® 
Sir (? Williame) Pyff. A. Bruice of Bangowr. G. Dundas of Dudingstone. J. 
Cochrane of Burbuthlaw. J. Hamiltoun of Vdstoun. A. Redhuche off Culti- 
bragane. George Dowglas. Androw Toshoch of Munyuaird.” 

' Finhaven. 

“ In the old edition of Scott’s Fasti (vol. iii. p. 841), Thomas Couper is said to have been admitted 
to Menmuir “prior to 22nd August” 1639; and in the new edition (vol. v. p. 407), “before 2nd 
April 1639.” This signature shows that lie was there earlier. 

^ One would expect to find here the name Archibald Campbell (cf. Begistrum Magni Sigilli, 
1634-1651, Nos. 132 and 1528 ; Peterkin’s Becords, p. 110) ; but there is little more than a puzzling 
monogram. 

^ In the old edition of Scott’s Fasti (vol. iii. p. 61), Nicol M'Calman is said to have been “ removed 
to Kilmore before Nov. 1638” ; and in the new edition (vol. iv. p. 94) “before 21st Nov. 1638.” 

^ This was the future General and notorious persecutor of the Covenanters. His father signs 
on the front as “Tho: Dalyell of Bynes.” Both of them signed the Linlithgowshire copy of the 
National Covenant (now in St Giles). On the Covenant, the son’s signature, immediately under- 
neath his father’s, is “ Thomas Dalyell, younger of Binnes.” A comparison of the two signatures 
on the Covenant with the two on the Supplication makes it absolutely certain that they were 
written by the same two men. The younger Dalyell was one of the witnesses to an important 
protestation of the supplicants, at the market-cross of Edinburgh, on the 22nd February 1638 
(Rothes’ Belation, p. 89). 
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In all there are only 482 signatures, and so the statement in Rothes’ 
Relation that there were “500 hands at it that same nycht” is inaccurate. 
That estimate was prohahly the result of a wild guess, for all the 
signatures were not adhibited on 18th October. That evening, after 
supper, it was resolved “ that the petitione shall be suhscryved on both 
syds; and, when it is full, another copie to be drawin, to receave sub- 
scriptions, in parchement ; and sum paper copies to be made, wherto 
far different presbetries may put their hand for the present.”^ As the 
back is only about half full that other parchment copy did not require 
to be made. According to the memorandum at the end of the copy in 
the Wigton Papers, the nobles, barons, and gentlemen who signed 
numbered 400, the burghs 21, and the ministers 120, making a total of 541. 
Only 19 of the nobles are named in that memorandum.^ In a letter 
written at intervals, Baillie says of the petition : “ There are at it 
now above 38 nobles, gentlemen without number. . . . All the townes 
have suhscryved except Aberdeen, whom they suspect.”® According 
to the Earl of Lothian, on the 18th of October “there were at least 

* Rothes' Relation, p. 21. Perhaps the word clijferent is a printer’s error for distant. Among 
the Miscellaneous Papers relating to the Register of Pricy Council, 1635-7, preserved in the 
Register House, there are forty-seven petitions against the Service-Book. One of these, No. 333, 
is on parchment measuring 31J by 25 inches. It is from the “ noblemen, barrens, burgesses, 
minlsteris and commounes of the presbyterie of Kirkcudbright.’’ It is practically the same as 
the one of 18th October printed above, and in my footnotes to which the chief variations are 
pointed out. Of the 452 persons who signed, many, including twenty of the parishioners of 
Anwoth, did so by notaries. The text and the names of the subscribers are printed in the 
Register of Privy Council, 2nd series, voi. vi. pp. 709-15. The forty-six which are on paper 
petition against the Service-Book only, not against the Book of Canons nor the prelates. No. 289 
is the supplication of 20th September 1637, and in the Introduction (p. xii) is wrongly assigned 
to December (c/. Rothes’ Relation, p. 47). Two of them (Nos. 313 and 321) point out that the 
Service-Book was printed long after the proclamation of December 1636, and the consequent 
uncertainty whether it is the same, in whole or in part, as the one authorised. No. 297 refers to 
the Privy Council as “this honorabie tabill,”and Nos. 299, 306, 308, 312, and 316 refer to it as this 
honorable “ table.” The supplicants had not then chosen those commissioners, or committees, sub- 
sequently known as “the tables” (Rothes’ Relation, pp. 17, 23,>24, 34; Peterkin’s Records, pp. 
142, 145; Row’s History, p. 486). This use of the word “table” in those six petitions is rather 
earlier than any Scottish example given in the Oxford New English Dictionary. The petition 
from the Presbytery of Stirling (No. 335) was signed by H. Guthrie, not .1. Guthrie as in the 
printed Register (p. 716). Of the 47, only 15 have signatures ; only 1 (No. 326) is dated. 

' Maitland Chib Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 413. Some of the burghs, as will be noticed, had two 
representatives. Nearly all the ministers were masters of arts. The following do not describe 
themselves as ministers: William Arthur of West Kirk or St Cuthberfs, Bernard Sanderson of 
Keir, Robert Tran of Eaglesham, James Bruce of Kingsbarns, Robert Cunninghame of Hawick, 
Alexander Porbes of Campsey, Thomas Ramsay of Dumfries, and several others. 

” Laing's Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. p. 37. Writing on the 31st October 1637, Gavin Young says 
that 800 had subscribed a supplication to the Council against the Service Book (Laing 
Manuscripts, vol. i. p. 198). Young was not a man of keen convictions. He was minister of 
Ruthwell from 1617 to 1671. When asked how he reconciled himself to live under the different 
forms of church-government, he replied: “Wha wad quarrel wi’ their brose for a mote in 
them?” (Scott’s Fasti, vol. i. p. 625). On 2nd March 1638 there were thirty -four in the list of 
voluntarily contributing nobles to the covenanting cause (Rothes’ Relation, p. 81). 
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200 supplications against this [Service] Booke from presbiteries and 
parishes and shires, and as many the day before.”^ 

The signatures are all autograph. It will be noticed that many of the 
subscribing lairds merely put down their territorial designation, as, for 
example, Bruce of Earlshall simply signs “ Erleshall, ” and Grierson of 
Lag only writes “ Lag.” Others put their initials before the name of their 
lands, and so William Sempill of Foulwood signs “ W. S. Fouluod”; Sir 
William Cunninghame of Caprington signs “ W. Caprintown.” Knights 
and baronets usually put “Sir” or “S.” before their initials, and so Sir 
David Barclay of Collairney signs “ S. D. B. Cullerny,” and Sir J ohn 
Ogilvie of Inverquharity signs “S. J. O. Inuercharitie.” Ministers who 
were masters of arts, instead of writing “M.A.” after their names, wrote 
“ Mr ” or “ M ” before them. There was a custom in those days of working 
the “ S ” or the “ M ” and the initials into a monogram, and these are 
frequently very difficult to decipher. Where there is uncertainty I have 
queried the reading. In making out many of the most puzzling ones, I 
have been greatly indebted to Mr Henry M. Paton. Five have com- 
pletely and four partially baffled us. The sides of the parchment are not 
straight. Its greatest width is 28f inches, and greatest depth 21 inches. 

Montrose, apparently, was not one of the noblemen who signed the 
Supplication on 18th October. He was not one of the twenty who 
were present at the meeting on 20th September; - nor is he one of the 
nineteen subscribing nobles named in the Wigton Papers. In Eothes’ 
Relation he first appears as one of the twenty-two who met on the 
15th November.® And Bishop Guthrie (who signed the Supplication as 
“H. Guthrie, minister at Sterline”), in referring to that day, says “among 
other nobles (who had not been formerly there) came at that diet the 
Earl of Montross, which was most taken notice of.”* He sat as an elder 
in the Glasgow Assembly.® 

The Supplication not only marks a crisis in the long struggle between 
the Crown and the Church, but it reveals the strength of the Church in 
the hold which it had on the community as it had never been revealed 
before. Baillie characterises it as the “inagna charta” of the nobility.® 
No prelates were at the meeting of Privy Council on 21st December, 
when Loudon, after “ane eloquent speache,” presented copies of the 
Supplications of 20th September (No. 289) and 18th October. The Council 
agreed to submit them “to his Majestei’s royall consideration.”' The 
Supplication of 18th October had, however, been previously sent to the 

' Ancram and Loihian Con'espondence, Roxburghe Club, vol. i. p. 97. 

^ Rothes’ Relation, p. 8. * Ibid., p. 32. * Guthrie’s Memoirs, p. 27. 

* Peterkin’s Records, p. 110. ® Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. p. 38. 

’ Balfour’s Historical Works, vol. ii. pp. 210-9; Register of Privy Council, 2ud series, vol. vi. 
p. 554 ; Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. pp. 455-8. 
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King by the Council. He, finding in it “ no signe of repentance for, or 
disavowing of, their late tumults,” decided “to delay the answering of 
their petition, but in the meanetime commanded ” the Council “ to signifie 
to all our good subjects our aversnesse from Poperie, and detestation of 
superstition.” Hence the proclamation of 7th December.* 

“Upon the 1st March 1638, they being all assembled in the Gray- 
Friers Church and church-yard, the Covenant (having been prepared 
beforehand) was puhlickly read, and subscribed ^ by them all with much 
joy and shouting. The Archbishop of St Andrews being then returned 
from Sterling to Edinburgh, when he heard what was done said : Noio 
all that we have been doing ^ these 30 years past is thrown down at once’, 
and, fearing violence, he presently fled away to London (where the next 
year he died), so did also such other of the bishops as knew themselves 
most ungracious to the people ; only four of them stayed at home, 
whereof three delivered their persons and fortunes from sufferings by 
their solemn recantations.”* In a letter, written from St Andrews on 
26th January 1646, it is related that, a few years before, the Arch- 
bishop’s “ coatch (himself then being in England) was brought from his 
castle thorow the whole city, with the hangman sitting in it, to the same 
very place of the market crosse, and rent all in pieces.” ^ 

His Majesty was so displeased with the citizens of Edinburgh that 
nearly three months before the Covenant was sworn, the Earl of Traquair, 
the Lord High Treasurer, thought that “ the keyes of the toun and charter 
of their liberties [should be] dely vered to the King, and six commissioners 
from the toun [should] publictlie prostrate themselves befoir the King 
as he wes goeing to the chappell at Whytehall tuo severall dayes ; and 
upone the thrid day, upone the Scots Counsellers that wer at court their 
prostrating themselves with the commissioners befoir the King, the King 

‘ Large Declaration, pp. 42 -6; Segister of Privy Council, 2n(i series, vol. vi. pp. 54&-7. 

“ The subscribing of the National Covenant is discussed in the eiglith chapter of Moir Bryce’s 
History of the Old Creyfriars Church. The subscribing began in the church on 28th February. 

= In two BIS. copies of Guthrie’s ilemoirs in my possession, both of which are older than the 
earliest printed edition, the word building is used instead of doing. In other two MS. copies 
which I have examined the word is also building. 

• Guthrie’s Memoirs, p. 30. The Marquis of Hamilton informed the King that, of the prelates, 

Maxwell, Bishop of Ross, was “the most hated of all, and generally by all” (Hardwick’s State 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 114). This hatred is said to have been due to his zeal for the Service-Book. In 
retreating from his see, when “crossing the Firth of Ardirsheer, which partes Rosse from 
Murreye, in despight to ther bishopp, the people tore in peeces such coppyes of the Service-Booke 
as he had established for publicke use in the Chanrye church of Rosse, and threw the leaves 
therof into the sea, which, by the wynde, dotted after the passage boate (wher the bishopp was) 
upon the topp of the water ” (Gordon’s History of Scots Affairs, Spalding Club, vol. i. pp. 60 61) 
Instead of attending the meeting of Privy Council on 1st March 1638, as he had promised Spo’ttis- 
woode sent an excuse ; but he appears in the sederuuts of 6th June and 12th June (Register of 
Privy Council, 2nd series, vol. vli. pp. 7, 20, 21). ^ 

* Treason and Rebellion justly Rewarded, 1646. 
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wold redelyver their keyes and charter of their liberties and pardon 
them.”^ Edinburgh was not in a mood to undergo such an abject 
humiliation. 

On 4th July 1638, by a proclamation at the market-cross of Edin- 
burgh, the King assured all men that: “We will neither now nor 
hereafter presse the practice of the foresaid Canons and Service Book, 
nor anything of that nature, but in such a faire and legall way as shall 
satisfie all our loving subjects that we neither intend innovation in 
religion or lawes. And to this elfect have given order to discharge all 
Acts of Councel made thereanent. And for the High Commission, we 
shall so rectifie it, with the help of advice of our Privie Councel, that it 
shall neA^er impugne the lawes, nor bee a just grieA’ance to our loyall 
subjects. And what is farder fitting to be agitate in Generali Assemblies 
and Parliament, for the good and peace of the Kirk, and peaceable 
goA’ernment of the same, in establishing of the religion presently 
protest, shall likeAAUse be taken into our royall consideration, in a free 
Assembly and Parliament, which shall be indicted and called Avith our 
best convenience.” - 

This proclamation in other two forms was signed by the King. One 
of these Avas penned by Traquair, the other by the Marquis of Hamilton. 
In neither is there the slightest reference to a General Assembly or to 
Parliament.® But, through Laud, the King instructed Hamilton to add 
“ some general Avords giAung hopes of an Assembly and Parliament.” * In 
a letter of 11th June to Hamilton, the King had giA^en him “leave to 
flatter them [i.e. the Covenanters] with what hopes you please, so you 
engage not me against my grounds (and in particular that you consent 
neither to the calling of Parliament nor General Assembly untill the 
CoA^enant be disavowed and given up) ; your chief end being now to win 
time. ... I will rather die than yield to those impertinent and damnable 
demands (as you rightly call them) ; for it is all one as to yield to be no 
king in a A-ery short time. . . . As the affairs are now, I do not expect 
that you should declare the adherers to the CoA^enant traitors, until (as I 
have already said) you haA'e heard from me that my fleet hath set sail for 
Scotland.”® 

Immediately after the proclamation had been read at the market- 
cross on 4th July, a protestation was read in name and on behalf of the 
Covenanters, Avhich made it sufficiently clear that, as the Court of High 
Commission had been erected Avithout the consent of Parliament, it must 
be abolished, not merely rectified ; and while it reiterated the desire for 

‘ Rothes’ Relation, pp. 43, 44. * Large Declaration, pp. 96, 97. 

^ Burnet’s Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 1677, pp. 43, 44. A third form, penned by 
Spottiswoode, was put aside (Ibid., pp. 45, 46). 
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“ the present indiction of a free General Assembly and Parliament,” it 
claimed that “it is and shall be leasome unto us to appoint, hold and 
use . . . Assemblies of the Church.” ^ 

Greatly against his will the King was constrained to climb down. On 
22nd September, three proclamations were made by his authority. One 
rescinded all acts and proclamations for establishing “ the Service Booke, 
Booke of Canons, and High Commission ” ; dispensed with the practice of 
the Five Articles of Perth, “ notwithstanding of any thing contained in 
the Acts of Parliament or General Assembly to the contrary ” ; and 
commanded all his subjects to subscribe and renew the Band or Covenant 
of 1580-1, with the General Band of 1.589-90. Another of the proclama- 
tions indicted “ a free General Assembly ” to be held at Glasgow on 21st 
November ; and the third appointed a Parliament to be held in Edinburgh 
on 15th May 1639.^ 

The Assembly duly met in Glasgow Cathedral on the appointed day. 
A week later the Royal Commissioner, the Marquis of Hamilton, in his 
Majesty’s name, discharged it to sit any longer ; but under the guidance 
of the Moderator, Alexander Henderson of Leuchars, it continued its 
sessions until it had condemned and annulled the Assemblies of 1606, 1608, 
1610, 1616, 1617, and 1618 as “ pretended Assemblies ” ; condemned the 
Service-Book, Book of Canons, Book of Ordination, and the High Com- 
mission ; deposed and excommunicated both archbishops and six bishops, 
and deposed the other six bishops, respectively described as “ pretended ” 
archbishops and bishops ; declared Episcopacy to have been abjured in 
the Band or Covenant of 1580-1 ; declared the Five Articles of Perth to 
have been abjured and to be removed ; restored the judicatories of the 
Kirk ; condemned the civil places and power of kirkmen ; and ordained 
a humble supplication to be sent to the King. In closing the Assembly, 
on 20th December, the Moderator said: “We have now cast down the 
walls of Jericho: let him that rebuildeth them beware of the curse of 
Hiel the Bethelite.” ^ 

Hamilton informed the King that some members of this Assembly 
could “neather wrytt nor read, the most part being totallie voyd of 
learning.” ^ Principal Lee, who went thoroughly into the matter, formed 

* Large Declaration, pp. 98-106. Emphatic language was not monopolised by the King and 
Hamilton. Wariston characterised the proclamation as a “damnable peice” ; and, in the after- 
noon, with David Dickson’s help, he drew up twenty-four animadversions of its “damnable 
points.” Next morning he re-wrote “the protestation conforms to the proclamation” to his own 
satisfaction “and contentment of uthers” (Wariston’s Diary, p. 360). This re-writing was 
doubtless for the press, and it may perhaps be inferred that he improved the phraseology. 

“ Large Declaration, pp. 137-47. For the protestation in reply, see Ibid., pp. 157-73. 

“ Prineipall Acts of the Generali Assembly at Glasgow, pp. 7-51 ; Peterkin’s Records, pp. 109- 
93 ; Laing’s Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. pp. 118-76. 

* Hamilton Papers, Camden Society, p. 59. 
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ERRATA. 

P. 331, note 1, for "Dunlop's Confessions, vol. iii. pp. 
759-805 read “Dunlop’s Confessions, vol. ii. pp. 759-805;” 

P. 383, note 6. for "at least years afterwards,” read 
"at least six years afterwards.” 
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a very different opinion.^ Interest in the proceedings was such that the 
Cathedral was so crowded with people, keen to see and hear, that the 
members had great difficulty in reaching their seats. Baillie refers to 
these people as “ the multitude ” and “ rascals,” and says that they 
“ without shame, in great numbers, maks such dinn and clamour in the 
house of the true God, that if they minted to use the like behaviour in 
my chamber, I could not be content till they were down the stairs.” ^ 
Dr John Buchan, who quotes this inaccurately (probably at second- 
hand), applies it to the members of Assembly ! ^ The Bishop of Ross and 
Dean Balcanqual (the reputed author of the King’s Large Declaration) 
sent accounts of the Assembly to Laud.^ Heylyn alleges that Laud had 
such confidence in Traquair that he ordered “ the archbishops and 
bishops of Scotland not to do any thing without his privity and direc- 
tion.” ® Nine days after the Assembly closed Laud wrote : “ I am con- 
fident all had gone well enough, if Traquair had done his duty : but he 
thought he had all in a string, and out of a desire to disgrace some 
bishops, did not only suffer, but certainly underhand do, some things, 
Avhich let all loose. ... I have been as careful of this business as 
possibly I could to the utmost of that poor understanding which God 
hath given me.”® 

Although Charles the Second had, on two occasions, sworn and 
subscribed both the National Covenant and the Solemn Leagiie and 
Covenant, he re-erected Prelacy in 1662 ; but while he and his obsequious 
Parliaments acted very arbitrarily in various matters, they did not 
attempt to introduce the Service-Book. Nor did the primate, James 
Shai’p, venture to ride the ford where his predecessor had been drowned. 

* Peterkin’s Records, pp. HI, 112. ^ Laing's Baillie’s Letters, vol. i. pp. 123, 124. 

^ The ilarquis of Montrose, 1913, pp. 33, 34. Professor Terry has fallen into the same error 
{History of Scotland, 1920, p. 340). * Hamilton Papers, pp. 61, 63. 

® Life and Death of Laud, 1719, part ii. p. 65. 

® Strafford's Letters and Dispatches, vol. ii. pp. 264, 265. Laud certainly did his utmost in 
the cause he had so much at heart. In a letter of 28th February 1634, he says that he had shown 
his Ma.jesty the paper of those of the Session as did not conform at the communion (Rush worth’s 
Collections, part ii. pp. 205, 206). This probably relates to the Lords of Session {supra, p. 361, n. 1), 
King James had ordered every member of Privy Council to communicate kneeling, in “the 
Heich Kirk of Edinburgh,” at Easter 1619, under pain of deposition from the Council {Maitland 
Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 400). It is no wonder that men of spirit resented such methods of introduc- 
ing changes in religious matters. The intensity of feeling in 1637 was re-expressed, at least years 
afterwards, in Montrose's Remonstrance : — “ Our nation was reduced to almost irreparable evil by 
the perverse practices of the sometime pretended prelats ; who, having abused lawful authority, 
did not only usurp to be lords over God’s inheritance, but also intruded themselves in the prime 
places of civil government ; and, by their Court of High Commission, did so abandon themselves, 
to the prejudice of the Gospel, that the very quintessence of Poperj^ was publicly preached by 
Arminians, and the life of the Gospel stollen away by enforcing on the Kirk a dead Service-Book, 
the brood of the bowels of the Whore of Babel ; as also, to the prejudice of the country, fining and 
confining at their pleasure, in such sort that, trampling upon the necks of all whose conscience 
could not condescend to be of their coin, none were sure of life nor estate ” {Memorials of Montrose 
and his Times, Maitland Club, vol. i. pp. 216, 217). 
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HI. 

UNRECORDED SCOTTISH WOOD CARVINGS. By JAMES S. 

RICHARDSON, F.S.A.Scot., Curator of the Museum. 

Few examples of the art of the mediaeval wood carver survive in 
Scotland. Not one of them appears to be of an earlier period than that 
of King James IV., and all shoAV indications of French or Flemish influence. 
All that remain of pre-Reformation ecclesiastical work are the screen 
and stalls in King’s College Chapel, Old Aberdeen ; the stalls in Dunblane 
Cathedral; the remains of the stalls in the Parish Kirk, St Andrews, 
and those from Lineluden College Kirk, now in the Queir, Terregles, 
Dumfriesshire; the Rood screen in the Parish Kirk of Foulis Easter, 
near Dundee, and the “ Beaton Panels,” originally from Arbroath Abbey, 
exhibited in the Royal Scottish Museum. Of secular work little remains 
of importance beyond the “ Panter Panels ” and door of Gothic character 
from Montrose,^ and the boldly carved portrait medallions in the Early 
Renaissance style, formerly in the ceiling of the Presence Chamber, 
Stirling Castle, thirty-eight of which are in existence, twenty-seven of 
these being in the Smith Institute, Stirling,- and two in the National 
Museum of Antiquities. 

The object of this communication is to record some minor examples 
of the wood carver’s art. All are in oak, with the exception of the first 
to be described. The Gothic panels Nos. 4 and 5 and the group of four 
from Dumfriesshire are distinctly French in character. They belong 
to the same class as four catalogued as Scottish in the Royal Scottish 
Museum, and their period coincides with that of the clair-voie panels in 
the Ethie aumbrie doors,® 

A later style of Gothic, of Fife and Forfarshire provenance and mostly 
dating from the first quarter of the sixteenth century, is represented by 
the “Lermonth” door panels from St Andrews, Nos. 13 to 18; the panels 
from the Abbot’s House, Arbroath, Nos. 11 and 12; from St Andrews, 
Nos. 22 and 23, and the St Andrews aumbrie. To this class belong the 
Montrose examples, the door probably from Fife in the Noel Paton 
Collection, the Royal Scottish Museum, the detached panels found in 
“Cardinal Beaton’s” Chapel, Ethie House, Forfarshire,* and also the 
aumbrie doors from Prestonpans, Nos. 25 and 26. 

* Proceedings, vol. xvi. p. 61. The panels are now at 25 Moray Place, Edinburgh, and belong 
to J. D. B. Campbell, Esq., W.S., F.S.A.Scot. The door is in the possession of E. C. Reid, Esq., 
Cleughbrae, Dumfriesshire. ’ ’ 

‘‘ Stirling Nat. Hist, and Arch. Soc. Trans., 1924-25, p. 166. 

’ Proceeduigs, vol. li. pp. 217-22. ‘ Ihid. 
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The Early Renaissance is represented by the fifteen panels from 
Stirling Castle, No. 29, and panels Nos. 30 to 36. Further examples of this 
style are as follows : Bishop William Stewart’s pulpit {circa 1535) from 
the Cathedral of St Machar, now in King’s College Chapel, Old Aberdeen ; 
the door from an old house in Edinburgh preserved at Darnick Tower, 
Melrose, and the Drummond of Innerpeffry panels from Perthshire, the 
two doors from the houses associated with Mary of Guise, one at the 
Water Gate, Leith, and the other in Blyth’s Close, The Castle Hill, and 
the door stated to have come from the Priory, Pittenweem, Fife, all of 
which are in the National Museum of Antiquities. 

In the Kinnairdy aumbrie No. 28 we have an example of the transition 
between the Gothic and the Renaissance. The date of this carving is 
circa 1520. 

The heraldic panels Nos. 38 to 40 belong to a class represented by 
those bearing the arms of the Earl of Sinclair, Patrick Smith of Braco, 
Perthshire, Sir Hew Halcro, and Robert Stewart, Earl of Orkney, which 
are in St Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall,* and the panels in St Mary’s Crypt, 
St Nicholas’ Church, Aberdeen. But the heraldic motif is more elaborately 
displayed in the carved enrichments on the oak ceiling of the “Audience 
Chamber” of Queen Mary in Holyrood Palace - and on the roof of the 
nave of Old Machar Cathedral, Old Aberdeen;® these, however, belong to 
an earlier period— the first half of the sixteenth century. 

Gothic Character. 

No. 1. Carved panel of the Virgin and Child said to have come from 
Mary of Guise’s house, Blyth’s Close, The Castle Hill, Edinburgh^ 
(fig. 1). Period : early sixteenth century. 

The Virgin is seated with her hands in an attitude of prayer : the 
Infant with arms folded rests on her knees. She wears a gown and 
mantle, the latter is drawn over the head and falls in ample folds con- 
cealing, except for one end, the bench on which she sits. The figure is 
placed in a round-headed recess, the sides of which are formed by panels 
of Gothic-pierced fenestration, set at an angle and supporting acanthus 
ornamented capitals. From these rise the arch ornamented on the soffit 
forming the head of the recess. On either side is a carved strap 
laid on the framework. These are similar in design, the lower parts 

* Heraldic Exhibition, 1891, Catalos'ue Xos. 192 to 196 inclu.sive. 

= Proceedings, vol. vii. p. 381, pi, xlvii. 

“ Xew Spalding Club, The Henddic Ceiling of the Cathedral of St Machar, Old Aberdeen, 
p. 15. 

* This building was demolished in 1815 to provide a site for the Free Church Xew College 
Buildings. 

VOh. LX. 
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part consists of Gothic fenestrations. 


, / 


containing a shallow niche with a head of shell formation, surmounted by 
a flat canopy with crockets and a finial of foliaceous design. The upper 

separated by a continuation of 
the acanthus ornament of the 
capitals. The whole is supported 
on a richly ornamented plinth, 
terminating in ends that form 
pedestals for the flanking orna- 
mentations. Between these is 
a pierced panel of flamboyant 
character laid on the frame- 
work. The base of the plinth is 
enriched by a range of Gothic- 
pointed arches. 

The back of the recess and 
the part to which the fi’ame- 
work is affixed is formed by two 
boards, rough on the back, and 
the whole is contained within a 
simple frame of later date. 

Considerable trace of poly- 
chromy remains ; the Child and 
the face and hands of the Virgin 
are flesh-colour, the upper part 
of the gown is red, and the blue 
mantle shows trace of a diaper 
pattern. The niches have a bine 
ground powdered over with small metal flakes. 

It is interesting to note that the back is of Scots pine, and that the 
under-side of the plinth has been burnt in two places by candles. H. 
18 inches ; W. 13| inches. Iri the possession of the author. 



Fig. 1. Carved Figure of Virgin and Child. 


No. 2. Misericord carving from a choir stall from the south of 
Scotland (fig. 2, No. 2). Period ; late fifteenth century. 

The seat or projecting support is shaped and moulded and has been 
partly restored. The underlying support is carved with a representation 
of the Adoration of the Magi, the principal figure being the Virgin 
seated with the Infant on her lap and holding Him with the right hand. 
The hair is long and falls in curling tresses down the back and over the 
shoulders. She is dressed in a full garment disposed in well-defined 
folds. Behind her is the head and shoulders of the Ox, with a truss 
of hay or straw heside it, and over her left shoulder appears the head 
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of the Ass. One of the Wise Men kneels before her, holding out 
in his right hand a cup, and removing the lid with the assistance of 
the Child. The figure wears a gown, girdled at the waist and falling 
in pleasing folds. The head appears to be covered with a hood and 
on the shoulders is a hooded tippet, round the hem of which is a band 
ornamented with small punch-marks and a fringe of flat broad tabs. 



Fig. 2. Carved Figure of St .Joseph from Linlithgowshire, and Jlisericord from the South 

of Scotland. 


Behind, is a figure of a young man holding a tall and moulded cup in 
the left hand, and grasping the top of the lid with the right. His hair 
falls to the shoulders in short ringlets, and on his head is a round low- 
crowned hat ornamented with a chevron pattern. He is dressed in a 
tunic, girdled at the waist and falling in folds to the knees ; over this 
is a short surcoat and tippet. 

The group is well arranged ; the principal figures are supported 
by a moulded base with cant sides. The details and undercutting are 
well executed. No doubt the features on either side of this bracket would 
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be representations of St Joseph and one of the Three Kings. H. 
8i inches over seat ; W. 12 inches over seat ; D. 2 inches, hi the possession 
of the author. 

No. 3. Figure of St Joseph (fig. 2, No. 1). 

This carving is broad and simple in treatment and represents the Saint 
seated on a bench, i-aising with the right hand the lid of a desk, while the 
left hand, resting on the moulded edge, is outstretched over the interior. 
The figure is dressed in a govvni belted at the waist, with a tippet covering 
the shoulders. Upon the head is a round fur cap with turned-up edge. 
The face is full of character and the carving of the hair and beard is 
well defined. The desk is supported on legs, rising from a base above 
which appear the heads of the Ox and the Ass carved in high relief. 

This is probably an example of late fifteenth- or early sixteenth- 
century work. The representation of St Joseph in this attitude appears 
to be unusual. It came from Linlithgow'shire. H. 1 foot 6 inches ; 
W. Hi inches ; D. 3 inches, hi the possession of the author. 

Nos. 4 and 5. Panels from the front of a chest (figs. 3 and 4, No. 1). 

These panels, carved by the same crafts- 
man, have been two of a set of five in the 
fa<;'ade of a coffer of the late fifteenth-century 
period. In design they represent the ele- 
ments of a flamboyant window, termed by 
the French medieeval craftsmen orbe-voies. 
They are similar in width, but one is shorter 
than the other, owing to it having been the 
centre panel and allowing for the lock-plate 
above it. The main feature of the design is 
an ogival arch furnished at the shoulders 
with crockets of expanded vine-leaf orna- 
ment, terminating in the smaller panel with 
a fleur-de-lys, and in the other with folded 
vine leaves. The space under the arch bears 
an heraldic shield supported by a composi- 
tion of soufflets and mouchettes. The shield 
on the larger panel is crowned and bears the 

sacred cypher ^ {Axe Maria), and on the 

other shield is a fish resembling a dolphin. 
These emblems occur frequently as heraldic 
designs in fenestrations of this period. 
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The panels are French in character and were purchased in Edinburgh 
seventeen years ago, when the remainder of the set were to be seen in a 
Lady Lawson Street shop. They are supposed to have come from Stirling. 
H. 16 inches ; W. 8f inches ; H. 12 inches ; W. 8f inches. In the ^wssession 
of the author'. 

Nos. 6 to 9. Four panels from Dumfriesshire (fig. 4, Nos. 2 to 5). 

These panels are from a furnishing which may have been part of the 
framework of a stall of the late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century 
period. They are all carved with fenestrations of a similar character. 
No. 6 (fig. 4, No. 2) contains in the lower part a human heart over two 
arrows placed saltirewise with points downwards. H. 17 inches ; W. 
8| inches. Nos. 7 and 8 (fig. 4, Nos. 3 and 4) are similar in design, the only 
difference being in the sacred monograms forming the central features — 
the one has ibS and the other ma. H. 20 inches ; W. 8| inches. No. 9 
(fig. 4, No. 5) differs slightly from the latter, the central feature being a 
lozenge comprising four quatrefoil compartments, and on each side is 
a narrow-panelled border. It was originally wider and higher, but has 
been cut down in recent times, and the quality of carving on it is better 
than that on the others, which appear to have been all by the same 
craftsman. H. 22 inches; W. 8f inches. 

The heart and arrow design is unusual and may possibly suggest 
some connection with Sweetheart Abbey. In the possession of the author. 

No. 10. Fragment of a canopy (fig. 5, No. .3). 

This example represents part of a pierced and carved pendant frieze 
of Gothic character. One of the panels contains the remains of lettering 
which may possibly have been S. AND. (St Andrew). It is supposed 
to have come from the Douglas Room, Stirling Castle. L. 1 foot 5 
inches. Smith Institute, Stirling. 

Nos. 11 and 12. Panels from the Abbot’s House, Arbroath Abbey 
(fig. 5, Nos. 1 and 2). 

The first panel has been one of two carvings representing the 
Annunciation. In the upper part is the figure of the Archangel 
Gabriel kneeling on a tiled pavement, the whole being framed by an 
arch supported on two side pillars. The figure is gowned in an alb, 
gathered at the waist and having a soft amice. The left hand is raised 
in the act of blessing, while the extended right hand is holding the sceptre 
to which is attached the scroll. The sceptre-head is of an unusual form, 
the arms are foliaceous in treatment, and the central feature appears 
to be a representation of God the Father with the right hand raised 
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Fig. 6. The Lennonth Door Panels from St Andrews. 
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in blessing. On the head of the Angel is a fillet supporting a patri- 
archal cross, surrounded by a nimbus. Above the sceptre is a representa- 
tion of the Holy Ghost in the form of a descending dove. This emblem 
is placed in a star of twelve points, within a circle, from the upper part 
of which springs a streamer resembling the tail of a comet. 

The whole subject is supported on a pedestal of curious design, which 
occupies the lower part of the panel, and is enclosed by a moulded border. 
The spandrels at the top are carved with a similar foliaceous design. 
The carving is crude in execution, and was probably coloured at one 
time. The design is debased, and indicates a period just prior to the 
Reformation. H. 3 feet ; W. 1 foot inches. 

The design of the second panel consists of a central stem, terminating 
at the top in a thistle-head of conventional design. From either side 
spring lozenge-shaped leaves, varying in character as regards detail. 
At the bottom of the stem are two inverted thistle-heads. The whole 
is set within a moulded border and like No. 11 enclosed in a modern 
oak frame. H. 4 feet 1^ inch; W. 1 foot If inches. In the 2)()Sseshiion of 
the Town Council of Arbroath. 

Nos. 13 to 18. Door panels from St Andrews (fig. 6). 

These six panels originally formed the features of a door in an old 
house in St Andrews. The backs are carved with 
a linen-fold pattern similar on all panels (fig. 7) 
and the fronts cut in relief. 

No. 13. The panel is square and the central 
feature is the monogram of David Lermonth of 
Clatto, Provost of St Andrews.^ This is set within 
a wreath composed of two sprays of columbine,^ 
springing from a pruned branch and crossed at 
the top. The flower is treated in a conventional 
manner. H. Ilf inches; W. 11| inches. No. 14 is 
the same shape and size as the preceding one. 

In the centre is an heraldic shield bearing the 
arms of Provost Lermonth. The floral wreath in 
this case springs from a single-pruned branch ; the 
leaves are of the conventional vine type ; the 
fruit, oval in shape, resembles a close cluster 
of berries enclosed in a calyx. No. 15 is carved 
with a conventional design of two interlaced 

* Provost of St Andrews, 1506, 1512, 1.518. 

“ The columbine appears as a pattern engraved on the Rod of the Mace of St Salvator's 
College, St Andrews {Proceedings, vol. xxvi. p. 460). 



Fig. 7. Back of Panels in 
Lermonth Door. 
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branches of vine. H. 20f inches ; W. Hf inches. No. 16. The design on 
this panel is a clustered pattern of foliage, with three upright stems 

bearing leaves and flowers of a con- 
ventional type. Size similar to the 
above. Nos. 17 and 18 form a pair, the 
design consisting of two curved ribs 
set back to back, the four outer spaces 
being each filled with a stiff spray of 
conventional grapes and leaves ; this 
I motif also occurs in panels in St Mary’s 
Crypt, Aberdeen, and in the stalls. King’s 
College Chapel. Nos. 13 to 16 resemble 
the examples from Montrose knowm as 
the “ Panter Panels.” hi the possession 
of b. Hay Fleming, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

No. 19. Door, St Salvator’s College, 
St Andrews (fig. 8). 

This is now the door of a press in a 
room on the first floor of the house 
on the east side of St Salvator’s Kirk. 
It has four linen-fold panels of a type 
similar to those of the door above de- 
scribed. Size of panels, H. 1 foot 3| 
inches ; W. 10| inches. In the possession 
of the University of St Andreics. 

No. 20. Remains of a large door from 
old Common Hall, St Salvator’s 
College, St Andrews (figs. 9 and 10). 

Fig. 8. Door at St Salvator’s College, ^ l*^rge and massive oak door of 

St Andrews. twelve simple linen-fold panels (fig. 9), 

with moulded stiles and muntins, and with 
rails splayed, on the upper side and moulded on the under. It measured 
6 feet 8| inches by 5 feet 1^ inch, and was recently taken to pieces. Part 
of it re-used in a door of nine panels (fig. 10) now in the lately opened- 
out Sacristy doorway in the north wall of St Salvator’s Kirk.^ Size of 
panels, H. 1 foot 6| inches; W. 7| inches. In the possession of the 
University of St Andrews. 

1 The remaining parts of the door, including three panels, are now in the National Museum 
of Antiquities. 
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No. 21. Aumbrie, St Mary’s College, St Andrews (fig. 11). 

This fine example of furniture of the late mediaeval period, was for 
many years at St Salvator's College. It is 6 feet 2i inches high, 5 feet 




Fig. 10. Reconstructed Door in St Salvator s Kirk, St Andrews. 


1^ inch wide, and 1 foot llj inches deep, and has two compartments, the 
upper, fitted with double doors of two panels each, the lower, with two 
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single-panelled doors separated by a meeting stile. The doors retain the 
original iron hinges and drop-handles. The front of the aumbrie has twelve 
panels carved in relief, and the sides have each six of a linen-fold pattern. 



Fig. 11. Aumlirie at St Mary’s College, St Anrlrew.s. 


All four panels of the double doors are similar; the design is a 
conventional vine spraj", rising from the section of a stem, and bearing 
leaves and fruit. The panels of the lower doors resemble the above, 
but the bottom leaves are pointed. The six remaining panels are set 
in the framework. Five of them are more flowing in design than those 
already described, and in two a conventional rose appears. The sixth 
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panel shows a stiff upright stem bearing alternate leaves and fruit, 
and in the lower right-hand corner, a thistle-head is introduced. It 
is to be noted that this panel bears a marked resemblance in treatment 
of design to one from the Abbot’s House, Arbroath, No. 12. The cornice 
and the base of the aumbrie are modern. In the possession of the 
University of St Andreirs. 

Nos. 22 and 23. Two panels from St Andrews (tigs. 12 and 13). 

These panels, which differ slightly the one from the other, are carved 



Figs. 12 and 13. Carved Panels from St Andrews. 


in bas-relief with trailing vines interlaced. The leaves are pointed and 
the fruit treated in a conventional manner. In type, the design resembles 
that of the lower panels of the St Andrews aumbrie (fig. 11). They are 
imperfect. H. 1 foot 8i inches; W. 9 inches and 7 inches. National 
Museum of Antiquities. Given by D. Hay Flerninq, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot 
1926. 


No. 24. Panel from Stirling (tig. 14). 

This is carved with an unusual pattern consisting of two straps placed 
saltirewise, and interlaced with two curved straps which meet at their 
ends in points. The whole is bordered by a moulding ; the intervening 
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spaces are filled with the Gothic leaf pattern. ^ H. 1 foot 4 inches; W. 
9 inches. Smith Institute, Stirling. 


Nos. 25 and 26. Aumbrie doors from Prestonpans, East Lothian 
(fig. 15). 

These once formed the upper part of a double door. The stiles and 
the top rail are moulded, the mid rail chamfered on the upper side and 
moulded on the under. The panels measure 144 inches high by 10 inches 



Fig. 14. Carved Panel from Stirling. Fig. 13. Aumbrie Door from Prestonpans. 


wide and are carved in relief with two curved ribs set back to back and 
having the inner cord tightly twisted. In each of the four spaces are 
vine tendrils with leaf and bunch of grapes. On one of the doors the 
iron hinge still remains. The pattern is of a similar type to that on the 
door panels from St Andrews (Nos. 17 and 18) and is of Flemish origin. 
They were discovered in taking down an old house in Prestonpans. 
No. 2'5 is in the possession q/ the author, and No. 2G has been presented by 
him to the National Museum of Antiquities. 

' One of the Panter panels and one from Dysart belong to this type ; tlie latter is illustrated 
in the Edinburgh Arch. Asnoc. ;Skefch Book, 1878-9, PI. Xo. 31. 
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No. 27. Fragment of a carved rail from St Andrews (fig. 16). 

This is about 3 feet long, and is carved with a “ running ” design of 
grapes and leaves of a pattern frequently seen in mediaeval woodwork. 



Fig. 16. Carved Rail from St Andrews. 


Examples are to be noted in the stalls, King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen, 
and the Beaton panels. The above was found in an old house in Baker 
Lane, St Andrews. In the possession of Mr R. Lumsden, Prior Muir, near 
St Andreies. 

Renaissance Character. 

No. 28. Aumbrie doors, Kinnairdy Castle, Banffshire (fig. 17). 

The twin doors of the upper compartment of this fitment are each 
made up of two panels. In each upper one is carved the head of a man 
in profile, set within a sunken lozenge-shaped frame, surrounded by a 
moulding and facing inwards. The one is wearing a helmet and the 
other is bareheaded. The background is ornamented with a piei’ced 
design. In the centre of the under panels is a circle formed by a sunk 
moulding, and enclosing a dolphinesque design, set in a pierced background. 
The original hinges still remain. The door of the under compartment 
contains a square filled with pierced Gothic geometric pattern. The 
height of the twin doors is 4 feet 2| inches, and the width 3 feet 2 inches. 

Mr Innes states that “This aumbrie must have been set up by 
Alexander Innes, thirteenth of that ilk, who was laird from 1491-1537. 
His father Sir James Innes, twelfth of that ilk, was Esquire of the Body 
to James III., and no doubt a friend of the unfortunate architect 
Cochrane. 

“Alexander was set up at Kinnairdy in 1487, when he had a Great 
Seal Charter of the Superiority of Aberchirder. He married Christian, 
daughter of Sir James Dunbar of Cumnock, by contract dated 4th 
December 1493 (Hemprigg’s Charter Chest). On 27th January 152a-.3. 
Alexander complained to the Lords of Council that he had been for some 
time kept shut up in Girnigoe Castle by the Earl of Caithness, to whom 
his relations had consigned him. ‘ The Lords understandis that the said 




Fig. 18. Medallion Panels from Stirling Castle. 
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Alexander has been ane misguidit man and has wastit his lands and 
gudis,’ so they pronounced decree of interdiction against him." In the 
possession of Thomas Innes, Esq., of Learney. 

No. 29. Period c. 1540. Panels from Stirling Castle (hg. 18). 

These consist of a series of fifteen medallion portrait panels and one 
fragment, stated to have been part of the wainscoting in Stirling Castle. 
They were purchased in 1876, at the sale of effects of the late Miss Lucas, 
Stirling, and when in her possession were still set in their frame.^ In 
design and carving the panels are all very similar, the main feature of 
each being a portrait bust set within a strapped and carved circle 
which occupies the lower part ; above this is a double dolphin, bird, or 
a scroll design. Seven of the portraits are of men, four of which are 
of the heroic type, and the faces are bearded ; 
of the remaining three which wear French 
bonnets, two are bearded, and the other is a 
young man. The eight women portrayed wear 
elaborate head-dresses of various styles, all 
typically French. 

These panels may have been executed by 
a French craftsman, and they resemble very 
closely in style and execution those in an oak 
court cupboard in Kent.- Size of panels, H. 

14 inches; W. lOi inches. Smith Institute, 

Stirling. 

No. 30. Medallion panel (fig. 19). 

This panel bears a striking resemblance in 
design and carving to the set previously de- 
scribed. The head within the laurel wreath 
is that of a young woman wearing a French 
hood, a reticulated bag covering the hair. The 
upper part of the panel is ornamented with 
a foliaceous development of the double dolphin device. The panel is 
stated to have come from Stirling. H. 15 inches ; W. 10 inches. In the 
possession of the author. 

* Stirling Xat. Hist, and Arcti. Soc. Trans., 1921-2:;, p. 14; and 1921-25, p. las. 

Macquoid, .4 History of English Furniture: The Age of Oak, p. 40, fig. 40. 
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No. 31. Medallion panel (fig. 20). 

The portrait is in profile and appears to represent a young person. 
It is set within a strapped circle with a foliaceous outer edge. Above 

the circle are two S straps, set back to back, 
and below it, between two ribbons, a pen- 
, •. dant leaf. The carving is in bold relief and 

)!,. I vigorous in execution. The panel is imper- 

feet on the one side, and is believed to have 
come from Stirling. H. 18 inches; W. 11 
inches. National Museum of Antiquities. 
Given by Col. F. Mackay, F.S.A.Scot., 1926. 
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Nos. 32 and 33. Aumbrie doors (fig. 21, 
Nos. 1 and 2). 

Each door is formed by a board, out of 
which the moulded mock stiles and carved 
panels are cut. The rails are mock with 
mitred joints and are planted on with oak 
pegs. The carving is similar in each case 
and represents the head of a young man 
set within a circular strap, enclosed in an 
expanded leaf pattern. The carving is crude 
in execution. The doors are stated to have 
come from Stirling. H. 14 inches; W. 14^ 
inches. Fi the possession of the author. 
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Fig. 20. Medallion Panel from 
Stirling. 


No. 34. Medallion panel (fig. 22). 

Carved in relief with a profile bust within 
a circular moulded strap resting on a scroll. 
The upper spandrels are ornamented with 
fleur-de-lys. The head is that of a bearded 
man wearing a plumed casque. The carv- 
ing is crude, and the figure badly drawn, the trunk and arms being 
completely out of scale with the head. This panel was Avith the set 
of fifteen from Stirling Castle, and the fragment belonging to the set 
was affixed to one side of it. H. 10| inches; W. 9^ inches. Smith 
Institute, Stirling. 

No. 35. Panel from St Salvator’s College, St Andrews (fig. 23). 

This panel is carved in high relief. The design is composed of an 
heraldic shield bearing an Imperial orb. Below the shield are two 
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foliaceous scrolls terminating in human heads, one of the faces being 
bearded. 



Fig. 21. Aunibrie Doors from Stirling. 



Fig. 22. Medallion Panel from 
Stirling Castle. 



Fig. 22. Carved Panel from St Salvator's, 
St Andrews 


A somewhat similar shield is engraved on the College mace, given 
by the founder. Bishop Kennedy,^ and the orb device terminates the 

‘ P roceedings, vol. xxvi. p. 461. 
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inscription on the late seventeenth-century bell, given by Dr George 
Pattullo to the College. H. 12 inches; W. 8^ inches. In the possession 
of D. Hay Fleming, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

No. 36. Aumbrie door from St Andrews (fig. 24). 

The stiles and rails are moulded. The carving is crude in design and 
execution, and consists of a circular floral wreath bound with four 
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Fig. 24. Aumbrie Door from St Andrews. 


narrow straps; within is a tradesman’s mark. Above and below the 
wreath is a double dolphin device. The whole is set within a moulded 
frame. 

The door came from an old house in Baker Lane, St Andrews. 
Recently in the possession of the late Mr James Carstairs, St Andreu s. 

No. 37. Panels from Dundee (fig. 25). 

Three panels, all similar in design, carved in low flat relief. The 
pattern is unusual and of a debased character; the execution is crude. 
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Tiiey were found behind the plaster in an old house in St Mary’s Close, 
Dundee, when it was demolished in 1882, and appear to be of| early 





Fig. 2.5. Carved Panels from Dundee. 



Fig. 26. Seventeenth-century Heraldic Panels. 


seventeenth-century date. In the possession of Miss E. G. Hutcheson, 
F.S.A.Scot., Broughty Ferry. 
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Seventeenth-century Heraldic Panels. 

No. 38. A carving of the arms of Lindsay of Abernethy, dated 1621 
(fig. 26, No. 1). The design is stiff and the carving crude. H. 1 foot 4 
inches; W. 1 foot. National Museum of Antiquities, exhibited by A. 
Francis Steuart, Esq. 

No. 39. A carving of the arms of John Cunningham of Geise, im- 
paling those of his wife Elizabeth Sinclair, daughter of Sir John Sinclair 
of Greenland (fig. 26, No. 2). 

Above the shield is a cypher composed of their initial letters, and 
below it the date 1637. The panel is well designed and carved in low flat 
relief. H. 181 inches; W. inches. National Museum of Antiquities. 

No. 40. An Orkney panel containing in the upper part the arms of 
John Elphinstone of Lopnes and his initials, and in the lower the 
initials of his wife Jean Cock (daughter of the Rev. James Cock, parish 
minister of Sanday) and the Cock arms (fig. 26, No. 3). The date 1676 
appears at the foot, and is incised and filled with red wax. This wax 
has also been used to accentuate the details of the features of the arms. 
H. 16 inches ; W. 6J inches. In the possession of the author. 

I am indebted to Dr Hay Fleming for bringing to my notice the 
St Andrews examples, and I thank all those who have in various ways 
given assistance. 
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IV. 

THE GUTHRIE BELL AND ITS SHRINE. By FRANCIS C. EELES, 

P.S.A.Scot. 

The Guthrie Bell is one of the most remarkable of the quad- 
rangular bells of the Celtic period, and its recent acquisition for 
the National Museum adds a treasure of first-class importance to our 
collection. As the late Dr Joseph Anderson pointed out in the short 
notice he gave of the bell and its shrine in Scotland in Early Christian 
Times, ^ it is one of the only two enshrined bells that have survived in 
Scotland, the other being that of Kilmichael-Glassary, also in the National 
Museum. It is now proposed to give it a much more minute examination 
than has hitherto been possible, and the present writer believes that 
recent research has enabled a little more of its history to be unravelled 
than was possible when Dr Anderson wrote in 1881. 

It may be worth while to recall the fact that there are two types of 
the quadrangular bell so characteristic of the Celtic tradition. The 
earlier type is made of a sheet of iron bent into a form roughly quad- 
rangular, riveted up either one or two sides, and then dipped in copper 
or bronze, the handle being riveted into the top. The later type follows 
the same general outline, but is a complete casting in bronze or bell metal, 
tending to be distinctly more bell-shaped. As with most things Celtic, 
the home of these bells and the place where most of them exist is Ireland : 
there it is believed that the earlier type may go back to the fifth century, 
for among the greatest treasures in Dublin is the reputed bell of St 
Patrick himself. The later type is considered to date from after the Danish 
invasions and to belong to the tenth century. In Ireland some bells of 
this group are inscribed or slightly ornamented. About that time or a 
little later there appears to have arisen the custom of making rich 
shrines for such of these bells as had become venerated for their associa- 
tion with important Celtic saints to whom they belonged, and they were 
jealously guarded by hereditary keepers called Dewars, like the croziers 
or the books which had been u.sed bj' these saints. 

The Guthrie bell is an iron bell of the earlier type. It is enshrined. 
Therefore we may conclude (1) that it belonged to one of the great saints 
of the Celtic church, and (2) that it very likely dates from the eighth 
century or earlier. 

The exact use of these bells is still a matter of conjecture, but the fact 

* Pp. 208 sq. 
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of their being placed in costly shrines bears witness to the great value 
that was set upon them as personal relics of the Celtic saints whose 
names they frequently bear. Did these saints carry them round villages 
and gather people to attend services with their aid ? or did they stand at 
the door of the church or cell ringing them ? We know from St Adamnan 
that St Columba had one in his monastery. Or can they have been used 
in the service in any way? Their personal connection with the saint is 
clear ; we cannot think they were merely church property handled only 
by some assistant like the bells of later days. If used in the service it 
must have been in some other way than the sacring bells of mediaeval 
days, rung to warn the faithful to look up at the elevation of the Host, 
because that ceremony, for long so characteristic of the Latin rites, was 
only introduced in the thirteenth century, or the twelfth at the earliest. 
Perhaps some of these Celtic bells were so used in mediaeval times,' but 
only as an afterthought. There is evidence that they were used in 
solemn cursings, but this is probably only one of their uses. That they 
were subsequently used in the taking of oaths, and regarded as even 
more sacred in this connection than the Book of the Gospels itself, is 
probably due to their association with great and holy saints. It is just 
possible that they may have been used in the service of the Eucharist to 
call people to receive communion, but this is a mere guess. We can only 
say at present that we do not really know the chief or original purpose 
of these beljs. 

The Guthrie bell is so called because of its having long been preserved 
at Guthrie Castle in Forfarshire, but when we examine the ornaments 
and figures in detail we shall find reason to believe that the shrine was 
in the Highlands in mediaeval times, and that the bell is probably that 
of some western or possibly northern saint unconnected with Angus or 
the East of Scotland. How or when it came to Guthrie does not appear 
to be known. 

The bell itself is of iron, 8| inches high including the handle, 5^ inches 
wide at mouth in one direction and inches in the other. It belongs to 
the type of Celtic bell which is riveted up both sides, or rather up both 
ends.2 There is an iron handle at the top. The shrine completely covers 
the four sides of the bell and is made of four plates, one covering each side. 
The plates overlap slightly at the corners. The front and back plates 
curve over the top but do not meet, being about inch apart at the 
nearest. The bow of the handle is encased in bronze except where the 
latter is worn away. Both shoulders of the iron bell adjoining the ends of 
the bow come outside the bronze plates of the shrine. The bell is riveted 

^ We have no evidence of this. 

* Another early bell riveted up both ends was recently found near Lindores, in Fife. 
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to the shrine on all sides and is also fixed to it by corrosion. The shrine 
appears to have been reconstructed at least twice, and several holes testify 
to the loss of ornaments which at one time existed but are now lost. 

On one side the shrine is plain except for a small horizontal handle 
near the top at the right side, evidentlj^ for attaching a chain, as in the 



1 inches. 


Fig. 1. The Gutlirie Bell, front of Shrine. 

case of the Kilmichael-Glassary shrine, though probably a later addition. 
There seems to have been a second handle aligning with the remaining 
one on its left side.' The rivet-holes and the traces of the fishtail ends 
can still be seen. 

* Mr Richardson suggests that two fingers might have been inserted through these two loops 
and that the bell could be carried, say, about the height of the bearer’s head, in processions. 
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The opposite side (fig. 1) is loaded with ornament. At the top is a 
seated figure, now mutilated, but projecting above the top of the shrine 
and resembling our Lord in Majesty : below this is a figure of our Lord 
on the Cross : on either side where one would expect St Mary and St 
John are two bishops, each in chasuble and mitre. Only the second of 
these figures is a casting in relief, the others being hammered; all are 
separate additions. On the surface of the metal plate other ornaments 
are embossed of strangely varying kinds. Near the top is a horizontal 
row of four-leaved ornaments, each composed of lour Jleui's-de-lys radiating 
from a centre. The middle part of this row of ornaments is covered by 
the seated figure. A similar row occurs again a little lower down, just 
above the arms of the cross. Here the outer ornament at each end is 
covered by a later piece of decoration in the form of a small separate 
plate with settings for stones which have disappeared. These medallions 
are composed of sexfoils with blunt angular projections between each 
cusp, enclosing settings for seven stones each, one in the centre, the 
others round it. Below the arms of the cross, on either side of the figure, 
are embossed vertical strips of floral ornament resembling that on the 
gold fillet found at the Nunnery, Iona.* Two of these are between the 
crucifix and the bishops, the other two are behind the bishops. 

Below the crucifix, at the base of the shrine, is a small rectangular 
plate, fixed upside down, engraved and inlaid with niello, with the 
inscription in black letter: 

lohannes alexan 
dri me fieri feisit. 

Outside the figure on the right of the crucifix and close to the edge 
is a vertical strip of engraved interlaced ornament, of a different character 
from anything else on the bell, at first sight apparently of an earlier 
type than the rest of the decoration, but debased in character and 
probably not earlier in date. 

On one of the end plates is a hammered bronze statuette of a bishop 
somewhat larger than those on the side (fig. 2). The plate itself is plain. 
On the other end of the shrine is fixed a very small cast statuette, smaller 
than any of the others, apparently representing an apostle, perhaps the 
St John originally belonging to the Crucifixion scene (fig. 3). Beside it to 
the right are two rivet-holes which suggest that there may have been a 
second figure here. 

We must now examine these ornamental features more closely. We 
notice first that the plate or side of the shrine which now contains the 
figures was not intended to have all the figures which are there at 

* Proceedings, vol. .viii. p. 109, flg. 3. 
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present, but only the Crucifixion scene. A cross is indicated by embossed 
lines slightly widening at the ends : above the arms are the two horizontal 
rows of embossed ornaments already described. Below the arms of the 
cross are the pair of vertical bands of floral decoration, with room 
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Figs. 2 and 3. The Guthrie Bell, end.s of Shrine. 

between them for small figures of St Mary and St John. We thus find a 
fairlj^ consistent scheme of embossed decoration for one side of the shrine. 

Originally it would seem as if the bell, when enshrined, was simply 
encased in four plates of bronze, that on the front side bearing a large 
cross with its outline embossed. Attached to it was the crucifix, with, 
perhaps, the Manus Dei above and the figures of St Mary and St John 
below, these attachments being of cast bronze. The case and the mounts 
wore all gilded. 
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The first reconstruction probably consisted of removing the mounts 
from the front, applying a thin plate of silver embossed with various 
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Fig. 4. Plate of Silver applied to front of Shrine at first reconstruction. 

designs, and replacing the figures which had been removed (fig. 4). The 
large cross slightly widening at the ends of the arms on the silver plate, 
and the shaft, embossed in outline in the centre, are similar to the one 
on the original bronze shrine. 
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Let us now examine the statuettes. These are quite clearly of two 
distinct dates at least. The figure of the Crucified and the small apostle 
now on one end are of a much earlier period than the seated figure and 
the three bishops. The figure of our Lord is roughly of the type that 
preceded the bent-kneed figures of the thirteenth century. The arms 
are straight and the legs are straight. The head is fairly erect and 
only slightly inclined to the right. A short and curly beard and whis- 
kers are indicated by circular punch marks. The head is covered with 
hair arranged like a cii-cular flat cap with lines radiating from the 
centre of the top of the head. The loin cloth hangs very close to the 
body. All these are early features. The feet are over one another and 
fastened by a single nail : this is not a very early treatment. And the 
head is not crowned. Had the feet been separate, or the head crowned, 
we might have been inclined to ascribe the figure to the later days of 
the Celtic church. Taking the evidence together, the most probable 
date would seem to be about the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Originally no doubt the Mamis Dei or hand of God in blessing was 
represented above the Crucifixion, as in the Kilmichael-Glassary shrine. 

The figure on the cross on the Kilmichael-Glassary shrine is crowned, 
but it is probably a little later notwithstanding : it is less stiff and 
archaic, and the loin cloth is disposed in an entirely different manner. 
The Kilmichael figure probably dates from towards the end of the 
twelfth century. The whole of the Kilmichael shrine is a moi-e refined 
piece of work than the shrine must have been to which tiiese earlier 
Guthrie figures belonged. 

The small apostle, which is very probably the St John belonging to 
this Crucifixion group, is represented in the pallium over the tunica in 
the traditional manner, but very crudely, and the close-fitting arrange- 
ment and the straight folds agree with the treatment of the figure of 
our Lord. The figure holds a book. 

While the figure of our Lord on the Cross is in full relief, and in 
the round, the later figures are so flattened as to be in almost half- 
relief. They are in silver, but are more clumsily modelled and belong 
to a much later period. The seated figure and the two bishops, now on 
the same side as the Crucifixion, are not in their original position, and 
may have come from some other object. 

The seated figure, already referred to as resembling one of our Lord in 
Majesty or enthroned, is bearded and has very prominent hair on either 
side of the head, which has a low crown. The beard is formed by lines 
like that of the left-hand bishop below, not made by little round punch 
marks like that of the figure of our Lord crucified. The pallium is disposed 
in a curious way, leaving an almost equal amount on each shoulder. 
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and there is what appears to be the girdle of a smooth undergarment, 
the pallium being draped over the knees. The right arm is gone : it 
was probably raised in blessing, but there are some remains of the left 
arm, now outstretched in a rather meaningless way. Mr Richardson 
suggests, no doubt rightly, that this figure is really that of the eternal 
Father, from a Trinity of the type in which the second Person is 
represented on the cross, held by the first with the shaft of the cross 
between the knees, the holy Spirit being in the form of a Dove higher 
up. Such imagines Trinitatis became very frequent in the later mediaeval 
period, and were much disliked by theologians of the Reformation move- 
ment. This might, perhaps, account for the mutilation. 

From this examination we gather that we still possess the original 
shrine itself, but that the figures of our Lord and St John are the only 
survivals of its decorations, re-used when further reconstructions were 
made, first perhaps in the fourteenth century, then again a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty years later. The inscription lohannes alexundri me 
fieri feisit bears witness to the extent of the second reconstruction. This 
was very likely carried out late in the fifteenth century or early in the 
sixteenth, perhaps after there had been some mutilation. It was then 
determined to concentrate the decorative features as far as possible on 
one side : probably the Manus Dei had gone ; they took St Mary and 
St John away and placed them on one end which had apparently lost 
its figures they placed the Trinity above the Crucifixion in spite of its 
being far too big and overlapping the top, and they put two bi.shops 
where St Mary and St John had been, on either side of the figure of 
our Lord. 

The chasubles in which the bishops are represented hang very straight 
and flat without folds : they are narrow, they are not pointed, and they 
only just cover the shoulders. The whole of the forearms are free of 
the chasuble, and there is no indication of any folding back of the vest- 
ment or of its being creased by the elbows. Each chasuble has a narrow 
orphrey of the 4' form, branching at the top over the shoulders, and also 
branching like an inverted on the lower part of the vestment. The 
field or ground is diapered or powdered with fleurs-de-lys and spots in 
varying proportions. Each figure holds up the right hand in blessing 
and has probably held a crozier in the left hand ; in the case of the right- 
hand bishop on the side of the shrine a little depression can be seen at 
the bottom of the chasuble where the crozier crossed diagonally. The 
two bishops on the side of the shrine appear to have apparels in the 
skirts of their albes, but there is no attempt to represent the maniple. 

If we now compare the vestments in which the little figures of bishops 
are depicted with other mediaeval representations, we shall find that they 
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exhibit some of the peculiar characteristics of those on the stone figures 
in low relief of West-Highland ecclesiastics peculiar to the mediaeval 
grave slabs of that district, and not apparently found elsewhere. The 
investigation of their date and place of execution raises the whole 
problem of these West-Highland vestments. This has been to some extent 
dealt with by the present writer in former volumes of our Proceedings 
when discussing vestments represented on monuments at Oathlaw, 
Forfarshire, 1 and Parton, Kircudbrightshire.* 

The figures are mitred and are in the eueharistic vestments of bishops 
with chasubles over albe and amice. To what extent the rest of the 
vestments may at one time have been indicated it is hard to say : there 
has been some engraving but it is now much worn. 

The rest of the vestments would of course be girdle, fanon or maniple, 
stole, tunicle, and dalmatic, with buskins, sandals, and gloves. The 
common forms taken by these vestments in the different centui'ies and 
in most countries is well known to students, but the chasubles on West- 
Highland figures are very puzzling. In the North of France, in England, 
and in the mainland of Scotland, the large full chasuble of the mediaeval 
period was ornamented with what is known as the Y cross or 4' cross, viz. 
narrow bands of another material, no doubt originally covering seams, 
but customarily crystallising into forms like these letters. At the end 
of the fourteenth century and at the beginning of the fifteenth embroidery 
began to get stiffer, the chasuble came to be made rather less full, and the 
orphreys were differently arranged. They were made wider, and they 
took the form of a large Latin cross on the back of the vestment and a 
broad stripe up the front. All the English fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century chasubles at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
are ornamented in this way, and we gather from Scottish inventories 
that the same was the case here. In France and the Low Countries a 
wider form of 4' cross also became prevalent. Now in the sixteenth 
century embroidery became still stiffer and the chasuble began to be 
made still smaller, the sides being more or less reduced. With the 
Renaissance this process went much further, producing the more or less 
sandwichboard-like forms of the vestment common on the Continent 
to-day. Of these stiff Renaissance chasubles there are several clearly 
defined forms, characteristic, e.g., of French, Italian, or Spanish practice 
Most of the mediaeval vestments which have survived have been cut 
down and re-made in Renaissance times so as to assimilate them to the 
forms which had then become customary. The Department of Textiles 
at South Kensington exhibits notices beside the vestments warning the 
public that this went on and that most of the older vestments are not 
‘ Vol. xliii. pp. 311 sq. * Vol. xliv. pp. 364 sq. 
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in their original shape. It is exceedingly difficult to knoAV how far the 
cutting down of the chasuble was carried in this country or in England 
before the Reformation or what was the exact form that it took. That 
it went on to some extent is certain, for in an Inventory of Aberdeen 
Cathedral, 1549, more than one old set of vestments is described as veterum 
more ampla et lataA A contrast with current usage is here implied, but 
it cannot be assumed that the more recent vestments had necessarily 
taken the forms that are familiar in continental vestments after the 
end of the sixteenth century. A thirteenth-century chasuble might be 
ampla et lata when compared with the still full-sided chasuble of the 
fifteenth century. W e know that Flemish vestments were imported into 
Scotland at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, and we know fairly well what these were like at that time; 
as in the case of the contemporary English vestments, they were wide, 
and of the definitely Gothic tradition, though somewhat curtailed in size. 

Now the West-Highland effigies show a chasuble that is cut away at 
the sides almost as drastically as seventeenth-century chasubles on the 
Continent, though the rest of the vestment is by no means the same 
shape. The stones, moreover, which show these vestments are incon- 
testably mediaeval ; they are not archaic survivals in general design made 
in the seventeenth century. These W’^est-Highland chasubles retain the 
pointed base and the narrow 4’ cross orphreys of the chasubles of the 
earlier Gothic tradition. Further, they often show a form of this orphrey 
with an additional inverted cross below which is seldom found else- 
where after the fourteenth century. The assigning of a date to West- 
Highland slabs is notoriously difficult because of the late survivals of 
older forms of ornament. But even making such allowance there are 
slabs which can hardly be later than the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and are probably earlier, which show a form of chasuble with the sides 
cut back almost to the shoulders, a front lying flat without folds, but 
with the narrow 'H cross orphreys of a period earlier rather than con- 
temporary with the probable date of the stones. 

We gather from this evidence that there actually began in the 
West Highlands in mediaeval times much the same cutting down and 
stiffening of the chasuble as went on one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
years later on the Continent, but with the difference that the earlier 
forms of orphreys and decoration and that- the pointed ends of the vest- 
ment still remained, the result being to produce a form of the vestment 
peculiar to the district. If we ask the reason we shall probably find that 
a stiff form of embroidery or ornamentation of the fabric developed in 
the West Highlands, or survived from the days of Celtic art, which made 
‘ Begistrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, Edinburgh, 1845 , vol. ii. p. 189 . 
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the vestment so stiff that the introduction of the elevation of the chalice 
made the cutting away of the sides of the vestment a matter of practical 
necessity. For we must remember that the elevation of the chalice came 
in after the elevation of the Host, and it would quite probably be late 
in the fourteenth century before it reached the Western Isles. We know 
little or nothing of the ornamentation of Celtic ecclesiastical textiles, 
but if masses of interlaced work or of its later derivatives, or any kind 
of similar massing of heavy pattern was customary in embroidery or 
applique, the results of stiffening the fabric would be much the same as 
the heavy work of the early Renaissance abroad. 

On the whole it seems that we cannot connect the contrast connoted 
by the “ veterum more ampla et lata ” of the Aberdeen Inventory of 1549 
as indicating the use in the East of Scotland of anything but the rather 
more abridged form of chasuble commonly used at the time. It cannot 
be read as proving that West-Highland chasubles were used in Aberdeen, 
any more than the architectural detail of the sixteenth-century work 
of the north-east of Scotland is at all like the contemporary sculpture of 
Argyllshire monuments. 

It remains therefore that, as far as we can deduce from the evidence 
at present available, these figures may be taken as representing a West- 
Highland tradition and not as representing the early sixteenth-century 
practice of the East of Scotland. 

Further evidence pointing in the same direction results fr^m a study 
of the mitres. They are of a comparatively early shape, characteristic 
of the last part of the thirteenth century or the first part of the four- 
teenth. They are small and low but rather sharply pointed and not 
elongated or bulbous. The later tradition is well exemplified in Scotland 
by a fine head of a fairly late episcopal effigy at St Andrews, by the 
effigy of Henry de Lychtone, bishop of Aberdeen 1422-1440, in the north 
transept of his cathedral church (a remarkably high mitre for his time), 
and above all by the sixteenth-century mitres in the contemporary 
portraits of the great bishops of Aberdeen, William Elphinstone, 1485-1509, 
and Gavin Dunbar, 1518-32, in the possession of the University there. 
These exhibit a good deal of variety, but not the survival of the earlier 
form shown in these little figures. 

There is another noteworthy characteristic in the amices of these 
statuettes. Here again we find something unusual, and not a peculiarity 
of treatment that might be due to carelessness in execution. The apparels 
are very prominent and stand up with peculiar stiffness. This again is 
to be paralleled in West-Highland figures, although it is not so pro- 
nounced: the West-Highland figures at times show the amice apparel 
in such a way that it appears to rise above the amice as if fastened to 
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it in such a way as to project above it. The amice is a rectangular piece 
of linen tied over the head like a hood; when not used as a head 
covering it is pushed back and encircles the neck ; in the early days of 
its existence it became customary to ornament it with an oblong piece 
of coloured silk or stuff fastened to it more or less like a collar. In Italy 
at Milan ^ at the present day it is only attached at one edge so that it falls 
flat over the shoulders. In Spain it has long been altogether detached 
and is fastened with cords. But in the north of Europe of old, as also in 
England to-day, e.g. at Westminster Abbey, it was tacked on to the 
amice all round, and therefore would stand more erect. If it were made 
much deeper and were allowed to project above the amice, the West- 
Highland effect would be produced. 

To sum up. 

The bell itself is probably the relic of some important saint whose 
fame came down till late in the mediaeval period. It may well date from 
before the ninth century. 

It was probably enshrined early in the twelfth century, to which 
period the figure of our Lord crucified and the small apostle, probably 
St John, belong. 

In the fourteenth century the silver plate with its embossed decoration 
was made and the crucifix and attendant figures were remounted upon it. 

Late in the fifteenth century or early in the sixteenth, John the son 
of Alexander made a second reconstruction, changing the position of 
some of the figures and adding others. 

In the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries the loss of some figures may 
have occasioned a further re-arrangement of the rest in the manner 
in which they now exist, including the refixing of the inscription plate 
upside down. 

The vestments of the bishops present peculiarities which it is difficult 
to explain save on the hypothesis that the figures were made in the West 
Highlands. Such evidence as they afford also points to the fifteenth 
century as their date. 

While their form is broadly that which we know in the West High- 
lands, there are certain slight differences between them and the vestments 
as shown on the Argyllshire stones. It may therefore be found that the 
bell and its shrine come from elsewhere in the definitely Highland area. 

In conclusion I wish to express my great indebtedness to Mr J. S. 
Richardson for the large amount of time and trouble given towards 
helping to elucidate the difficult problems connected with the different 
reconstructions of this bell shrine, and for the drawing which is 
reproduced in fig. 2. 

‘ In Rome and in the Roman use generally apparels have disappeared. 
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Fraser ; Catcraig, Auchnagatt ; Chapel 
of Garioch ; Clinterty: Clochforbie ; 
Cloister Seat, Ldny ; Collynie, Tarves ; 
Cordyce ; Corrydoun : Cortiegraw; 
Cothiemuir, Keig; Denhead ; Druids- 
fleld, Montgarrie, Alford ; Druidstone, 
Premnay; Brumwhindle, Arnage; 

Ellon ; Fetternear ; Fyvie ; Gight, 
Castle of; Glenkindie; Haddo House 
Estates; Hatton, Mains of, Auchter- 
less ;.Haughton House, Alford ; Insch; 
Kiidrummy ; Kindrochit Cattle, Brae- 
mar; Kintore: Knowley, Bayne; 
Leggat’s Den, Chapel of Garioch ; 
Logie-Coldstone ; Lumphanan ; Meth- 
lick ; Midmar; Newhills; Newseat of 
Ardo, Methlick : Noth, Gartly ; Old 
Meldrum ; Oyne ; Potterton ; Battray ; 
Bayne ; Bhynie ; Shankston ; Sinua- 
hard, Towie ; Stocket; Tofthills, Clatt; 
Tough ; Tjwebagger Hill ; Lipperton, 
Burris : W arlsend, Tarves ; Wester- 
ton, Fetternear; Whitehouse; Ythsie, 


South. 


Aberdour, Fife, Lands of, . . . 

92, 228 

Aberlady, East Lothian, Lands of. 

. 157 

Abernethy, Hugh of. Witness, 

71 

Lord : see Saltoun. 


Mr Thomas, Minister at Eckfuird, 

. 376 

Achincorse (Laird of), .... 

. 373 

Ackergill, Caithness, Excavation of Grav 

es 

in a Mound at, .... 

. 160 


Bronze Chain found in Grave at, 

170, 177 

Circular Constructions containing 

Graves at, 169, 173 
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Ackergill, Caithness (contd .) : — 

Graves at, White Pebbles found 

in, ... . 164, 166, 168-9, 171-3 

Report on Bones from Graves at, . 180 

Sculptured Slab, Polished Disc, 

and Bronze Chain from, (donation) . 16-7 

Symbol Stone found near, . . 179 

Links, Caithness, Stone Discs from, . 21 

Adair, Mr Wm., 374 

Adam, Frank, Death of, 4 

Adamson, Mr Jo; principall of Edinbrugh 

College, 377 

(alias Constantine), Patrick : see St 

Andrews, Archbishop of. 

Agnese (Early) Charts, Scotland and 

England in, 52 

(Late), do. do 54 

Agnew, Andrw, 373 

Aird, Mr Johne, preicher at Newbotle, . 375 

Aimgath Hill, near Bo’ness, Linlithgow- 
shire, Notice of Prehistoric and 
Mediaeval Graves on, .... 258 

Jet Ring from, . . . 2.55, 260 

Airthe, Walter, for Pettinwem, . . . 374 

Aitken (Aitkin) 

Robert, 85 

William, 80 

Alexander I., King, founder of Incheolm 

Abbey, 228 

II., King, IDharters in favour of the 

Abbot and Convent of Culross by, 69, 72-3 
Alexander, David, for Ansteruther Ester, . 377 

R. S., presents a Burgess Act of Elgin 

and a Burgess Ticket of Dysart, . . 103-4 

Alexandra, Queen, Death of, ... . 1 

Reply to message of Sympathy 

with H.M. The King concerning, . 95 

Alford, Aberdeenshire, Socketed Bronze 

Axe from 98 

Remains of Stone Circie, Auld 

Kirk o’ Alford, near, .... 307 

Allan, Mr Androu, Minister at Finewin, . 377 

Dr James Watson, Death of, . . . 4 

William, elected, 300 

Allen, John Scott, elected, .... 2 

Ambry : see Aumbrie. 

Amerham : see Montquhany. 

Amulet, Stone, from Polwarth, (donation) . 217 

Anderson (Andersone, Andersoune) : — 

Mr Alex., Minister at Carnwath, . . 375 

Ja., for Hadingtone, 374 

James, 374 

Dr J. Maitland, presents Fragment of a 

Tempera Painted Ceiling, . . . 301 


PAGE 

Anderson (Andersone, Andersoune) 
(contd .) : — 

Robert, Burgess Act in favour of, Elgin, 

1784, 10.3-4 

Rev. R. S. G., on Three Crosses in the 

South-West of Scotland, . . . 266 

presents Communion Tokens and a 

Cresset 11 

Andrews, Michael C., on the Boundary 
between Scotland and England in the 

Portolan Charts 36 

Animal Remains from Monastery on St 

Serfs Island, Loch Leven, . . . 280 

Annand, William, 364 

Anniversary Meeting, 1 

Anstruther of Anstruther and Elie, Family 

of, 160 

Arbroath Abbey, Forfarshire, Carved 
Wood Panels from the Abbot’s 

House, 384, 390 

the “ Beaton Panels ” from, . . 384 

(Aberbroth), Bernard, Abbot of. Chan- 
cellor to Robert I., Witness, . . 71 

Arbuthnot (Arbuthnott) : — 

R. of that ilk, 373 

Robert 376 

Ardchattan, Argyll, Interlacing on Cross- 
slab at, 109-10 

Ardincaple (Arncapel), Mary of. Seal of, . 225 

Argyll, Some Carved Stones from, . . 123 

Earl of, Hereditary Bailie of Culross, . 93 

and the Isles, John Campbell, Bishop 

of 320 

John Carswell, Superintendent of, 320 

See also Ardchattan ; Ballinaby, Islay ; 
Craignish ; Iona ; Kengharair ; Kil- 
finan, Cowal ; Kilinailean, Mull; 
Kilkerran; Kilmichael-Glassary ; Kil- 
more, Dervaig ; Kilmory, Knapdale ; 
Kilninian, Mull ; Kiloran Bay, Colon- 
say ; Oronsay ; Pennygowan ; Saddell, 
Kintyre ; Tobermoray, Mull. 


“ Ark,” used of name in Stone Circle, . . 307 

Armlets : — 

Bronze Pennanular, from an Early Iron 
Age Grave at Blackness Castle, 

(donation) 13 

Copper, from Northern Nigeria, (dona- 
tion) 216 

Jet, Fragment of, found near Blackside, 

Muirkirk 265 

of Plaited Human Hair, (donation) . 302 

Tin, from Northern Nigeria, (donation) . 216 

Arms, Coats of : see Heraldry. 
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Arms and Armour ; — 

Broadswords, Andrea Ferara Highland, 

(donation) 14 

Dirk from Castle of Gight, . . . 154 

Sword, Back, with an Andrea Ferara 

Blade, (purchase) 103 

Sword of Officer of the Banffshire Local 

Militia, (donation) 97 

Armstrong (Armstrang), Henry, Monk of 

Cuiross, 93 

Arncapel : see Ardincaple. 

(?Am)estone, Laird of, 374 

Arnot ( Arnott) : — 


Ch., 374 

J., of Ferny, 373 

Arreton Down, Isle of Wight, Bronze Spear- 
head from, .... 

Arrow-heads, Flint, from Lochmaben dis- 
trict, (donation) .... 

Arthure, Mr Will, minister, . 

Asleifson, Sweyn : see Orkney, Eari of. 

Atheray, Stirlingshire, Lands of, . 

See also Logie- Airthrey. 

Atherny, Fife, Lands of, . 

Atholl, The Stewart Earls of. Arms of, at 
Balvenie Castle, .... 

Lady Elizabeth Gordon, Countess of, 

James, Lord Innerneath, second Earl of, 

John Stewart, first Earl of. Lordship 

and Castle of Balvenie bestowed upon, 

John Stewart, fourth Earl of, 

John, fifth Earl of, 

Margaret, first Countess of, . 

Aubrey, John, 307 

Auchinlek, Mr Andrew, Minister at Largo, 375 

(Laird of), 

Auchleven, Premnay, Aberdeenshire, Stone 
Circle formerly near, .... 
Auchterarder, Perthshire, Petition against 
Laud’s Liturgy sent from, . 

Auchterless, Aberdeenshire, the Wolf 

Stone at, 

Auchtertyre, Newtyle, Forfarshire, Part of 

a Glass Ball from, 

“ Auld Kirk ” in names of Stone Circles, . 
Aumbries : — 

at Inchcolm Abbey, 

St Mary’s College, St Andrews, 

Door of, from House in Baker Lane, 

St Andrews, 

Doors of, at Kinnairdy Castle, Banff- 
shire, 

from Prestonpans, 

from Stirling, 


30 

301 

375 

70 

77-8 

144 

144 

134 

134 

144 

134 

134 


374 

305 

368 

312 

15 
307 

243 
396 

406 

385, 400 
. 399 

. 404 


PAGE 


Aurgot, Peter, Seal of, 222 

Axe-hammers : — 

from East of Fife, (donation) ... 16 

„ Glengyre, Cast of, (donation) . . 10 

found near Perth, (purchase) . . . 302 

from Rossie Law, parish of Dunning, 

Perthshire, Notice of an, . . . 257 

Axes 

Bronze, flanged, from Aberdeenshire, 


18-19, 303 

from Greyfriars Church, 

Dumfries 27^. 

from Fyvie, (purchase) . . 17 

,, Loch Dhugaill, Auchna- 

shellach, (donation) ... 96 

found near Perth, (purchase) . 303 

from Springfleld Hill fort, 

Dunscore, Dumfriesshire, . . 31 

Donation of do., .... 10 

from West Glenbuck, Muir- 

kirk, (donation) .... 150 

locality unknown, (purchase) 98 

flat, from Aberdeenshire, . . 18 

„ Brockhillstone Farm, 

Dunscore, 31 

from Collynie, Tarves, (pur- 
chase) 98 

from Newseat of Ardo, 

Methlick, (purchase) ... 98 

from South CowJhaw, Tin- 

wald, f.n. 31 

socketed, from Alford, (purchase) 98 

from Benachie, (purchase) . 17 

„ North Berwick Law, 

(purchase) 17 

Fiint, from Aberdeenshire, (purchase) 19 

from Morayshire, (purchase) . . 22 

„ Warlsend, Tarves, (purchase) 98 

Stone, from Aberdeenshire, (purchase) 19 

from Catcraig, Auchnagatt, (pur- 
chase) 98 

from Invereil, Dirleton, (donation) 301 

found near Marchhouse, Muir- 

kirk, (donation) .... 150 

Ayrshire : see Blackside, Muirkirk ; Cum- 
nock ; Eglinton Castle ; Fardenreoch ; 
Glenbuck, West, Muirkirk ; March- 
house, Muirkirk ; Muirkirk ; Wester- 
hill, Muirkirk; Whitehaugh Moss, 
Muirkirk. 

Ayttoune, J., of that ilk, .... 373 

Bad, Cuiross, Fife, Lands of, . . . . 83, 88 
Badflsche, Cuiross, Fife, Lands of, . . 80 
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Bagpipes, Lowland Scottish, from Peebles- 
shire, (donation) 301 

Baillie, Robert, 362 

S. G. (Sir G.) Locheud, .... .374 

Baird, James, eiected, 2 

Ma,]'or TVilliam A., elected to Council, 2 

Bairdner or Bairner, Henry, of Lambhill, 

80, 81, 85 

Balcanger, Nether, Perthshire, Lands of, . 157 

Balcanqual, Dean, 383 

Walter, 332, 333 

Balcanfqual]. Mr Robert, Tranent, . . 376 

Balcastle Mote, Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, . 280 

Balfour, Michael, of Grange, .... 377 

Balgonar (Balgonquhare), Fife, Land.s of, . 76, 91 
Balgonie (Balgonnie), Fife, Lands of, . . 78, 88 

Balhaggardy, Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, 
Standing Stone, Johnny KeUy's Lass, 

at, . 310 

Ballinaby, Islay, Argyll, Viking Burials 

at 175 

Ballinhard (Laird of), 373 

Balliol, William de. Seal of, . . . . 226 

Ballochyle Brooch, 120-1 

Balls : — 

Glass, from Auchtertyre, Newtyle, 

(donation) 15 

Stone, carved, from Methlick, (pur- 
chase) 103 

Probably from the Rhynie dis- 
trict, Aberdeenshire, (purchase) . . 21 

Balmerino, James, first Lord, . . . 339 

— — John, second Lord, . . 357, 358, 370, 373 

Balthyok (Laird of), 376 

Balvenie Castle, The Development of, . . 132 

Bronze censer found at, . . . 147 

Chapel, site of, near, . . , 148 

Iron yett at, 137 

Constabularius de. Cross-slab at Mort- 

lach inscribed to, 134 

Lordship of, 133-4 

Banchory-Ternan, Aberdeenshire, Standing 
Stone, Druids’ Temple, at Inchmarlo 

Cottage, 307 

Banffshire Local Militia, Belt Plate of, . 14 

Sword of an officer of the, . 97 

Banffshire: see Balvenie Castle; Bankhead; 
Botriphnie ; Dufftown ; Gamrie ; Kin- 
nairdy Castle ; Marnoch ; Mortlach. 
Bankhead, near Tillynaught, Banffshire, 

Stone Circle, St Brennan’s Stanes, at, 308 

Bannatyne (or Bellenden), Adam, Bishop of 

Dunblane and Aberdeen, . . . 361 

Richard 326-7 


PAGE 

Bannerman, Donald, Lands of Clinterty 

bestowed on, 269 

John, junr., elected, 300 

Dr William, presents a Bronze Nest of 

Weights, a Belt Plate, and an Old 
Linen Tablecloth, , .... 14 

a Sword 97 

Barclay, Sir David, of Collairney, . . . 379 

Barcroft, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . . 80 

Bareruik, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 83 

Bargadie (Bargattie), Culross, Fife, Lands 

of, 79, 87 

Bargrennan Hill, Penninghame, Wigtown- 
shire, Net-sinker from, .... 12 

Barhill, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 77, 80, 83 

Westcroft of, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . 80 

Barnhill of Pilfer : see Pitfar. 

Bass Rock, East Lothian, Iron Cannon 

Balls from, 152 

Bastwick, Dr John, 365 

Bathgate, Thomas D., presents Stone 

Implements from Gersa, ... 16 

“Battle Stone ” at Mortlach, Banffshire, . 275 

Bavirige ; see Beveridge. 

Baylie, Mr R., Minister at Kihvining, . 376 

Beads ; — 

Glass, from Aberdeenshire, (purchase) . 22 

Stone, from Pothouse, Auchencairn, 

Thornhill, Dumfries, (donation) . . 97 

Vitreous Paste, from Aberdeenshire, 

(purchase) 97 

Star-shaped, from Tents Muir, 

Fife, 257 

“ Beaton Panels,” Carved, from Arbroath 

Abbe.v, 384 

Bee-keeping, Candlelands associated with, 313 
Beidmen of the Magdalen Chapel, . . 155 

Beley, Dunino, Fife, Food-Vessel from, . 21 

Bell, George, Linlythgow, .... 374 

Peter, in Perth 88 

Mr Robert, Minister at Dairy, . . 375 

Bell ;— 

Celtic, found at Lindores, Fife, . . 410 

The Guthrie, and its Shrine, . . . 409 

Ronnach, formerly at Mortlach, . . 275 

Seventeenth Centurj', St Salvator’s 

College. St Andrews 406 

Bell Stone, Bourtie, 311 

BeIlarmine,fromtheCanongate, Edinburgh, 

(donation) 10 

Bellenden (or Bannatyne), Adam : see 
Dunkeld, Bishop of. 

Belt Plate, Copper, of the Banffshire Local 

Militia, (donation) 14 
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Belt Plate, Brass, of the Perthshire High 
land Fencibles, (donation), . 

of the 21st Regiment (now 

Royal Scots Fusiliers), (donation) 
Bemersyde, Berwickshire, Old Fishing 
Reel from, 

Wooden Quaich from 

Benachie, Aberdeenshire, Socketed Bronze 
Axe from, (purchase) 

Bennet, Rev. Alexander L., elected, 

Bergliot, 

Berudy, Gilbert of, . 

Berwickshire : see Bemersyde ; Bunkle and 
Preston ; Dryhurgh ; Marchmont 
Polwarth ; Redbraes, Polwarth. 
Bethone, J., of Creich, .... 
Bethun, D., of Balfour, .... 
Betoun, J ames ; see Glasgow, Archbishop of, 
Beveridge (Bavirige), Alexander, Monk of 
Culross, .... 

George, of Vallay, presents a Fleerish 


14 

14 

14 

96 

17 

2 

299 

90 


374 

376 


93 


See also Tulliallan. 

Blackburn, Peter : see Aberdeen, Bishop of. 

(Blaikburne), W., in Inverkeithing, 

Blackness Castle, Linlithgowshire, Bronze 
Penannular Armlet from an Early Iron 

Age Grave at 

Blackside, Muirkirk. Ayrshire, The Excava- 
tion of a Prehistoric and Mediaeval 


13 


Site near, . 

. 262 

Blair, Fife, Lands of. 

. 77-8, 87-8 

Blair of that ilk. 

. 373 

D. (? of Adamtoune), 

. 373 

— — George, elected, 

. 215 

James, for Jrwing, . 

. 374 

Blairhall, Fife, Lands of. 

. 78, 79, 88 

Blairkenny, Culross, Fife, 

Lands of, . . 88 

Blakhall, Mr A., Minister at Aberladye, . 375 

Blaw, Alexander, 

. . . . 85 

Blawkery, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 86 

Bodie, Gilbert, Minister of Holme, Orkney, 


334-5 


Boithe ; see Both. 

Bonane (Devon), River, (probably Dovane), 70, 74 
Bonar, J., Minister at Mayboill, . 

Bonnar, .T., of Lurnquhat, .... 

Bone, Objects of : see Caskets ; Combs ; 
Whorl. 

Bonytoune (Laird of) 

Book of Common Prayer (otherwise Laud’s 
Liturgy). Scotland's Supplication and 
Complaint against the. the Book of 
Canons, and the Prelates, 18th 

October 1637 

Books, Donations and Purchases of. 

22, 26, 103, 154, 217, 218, 256, 303, 304 
Bordy (Bourdy), Culross, Fife, Lands of, . 81, 88 
Borland, John, presents a Stone Bead, . 97 

Bornholm, Early Iron Age and Viking 

Graves in, 176 

Borthuik, R., 377 

Bosuall, Mungo, of Dunoanzemur, . . 374 

Both (Boithe, Bothei. Chapeltown of. 


376 

374 


376 


314 


and worked Flints, 


3(X) 

Culross Charter granting to David 


Bilton, Lewis, Death of, . 


4 

May the 

77 

Binghill, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle at. 


309 

Lands of, 

81, 88 

Binning, Lord, 

351, 

353 

Bothans : see Tester. 


Birkinheid, Culross, Fife, Lands of, 

.8e 

.88 

Bothe (Boith), Wester, see Kirktoun. 


Birsay, Orkney, St Peter's Church, 


297 

Bothebog, Lands of, 

88 

Birsbane, Mr, Minister at Killellen. . 

. 

375 

Bothulith : see Rathillet. 


Bismar, from Gloup House, North Yell, 
Shetland, (donation) .... 

14 

Bothwell, Francis Stewart. I^rl of, Com- 
mendator of Culross, . . . . 

92 

Bisset, Mr A., Minister at Brechin, 


377 

Botriphnie, Banffshire, Cross-slab at, . 

278 

Bla, James, 


80 

Church, associated with St Funiac, 

278 

Blackadder (Blacader), John, 


81 

Pediment Stone of old Bell Cot at. 

278 


Boucle and Prestonmair : see Bunkle and 
Preston. 

Boule, Profes-sor Marcellin, elected an 

Honorary Fellow 

Boundary between Scotland and England 
in the Portolan Charts, .... 
Bourdy : see Bordy. 

Bourtie, Aberdeenshire, Standing Stone on 

Harehill, 

The Piper's Stone and the Bell 

Stone at, 

Bow Drill, from Montrose, (purchase). 

Boyd, James : see Glasgow, Bishop of. 

(Lord), 373 

Braeside, Kintore, Aberdeenshire, Camie’s 

Grave and Cairns, 

Brand, Rev. John, of Holyroodhouse, . 

Brandan, Saint, of Boyndie, .... 
Branford, Rev. Lionel, elected, 

Branks, Iron, from the old church, Kintore, 

(donation) 96 


254 


36 


312 

3II 

217 


309 

319 

308 

2 
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Brass, Objects of : see Belt Plates ; Buckle ; 
Calendar ; Candlesticks ; Compass ; 
Compasses ; Dress-fasteners ; Mount ; 

Seal. 

Brechin, Andrew Lamb, Bishop of, . . 347 

See also Galloway, Bishop of. 

Walter Whitford ( Whitfurd), Bishop of, 364 

Bries, Sieur de. Moulded Tallow Candles 

introduced by, 185 

Brigtoun, Fife, Lands of 79 

Broadswords, Highland, Andrea Ferara, 

(donation) 14 

Brockhillstone Farm, Dunscore, Dumfries- 
shire, Flat Bronze Axe from, . . 31 

Brjfgger, Professor, elected an Honorary 

Fellow, 254 

Bronze Age, Jet Ring, from Alrngath Hill, 

near Bo'ness, 260 

Implements from Dumfriesshire, 

Notice of, 27 

Objects of : see Armlet ; Axes ; Candle- 
stick; Censer; Chain; Crucifix; 
Fishing - reel ; Mortar ; Mounts ; 
Ornaments ; Pin ; Ring; Spear heads ; 
Weights, Nest of. 

Brooch, The Ballochyle, 120-1 

The Glenlyon, 120-1 

The Lochbuy, 120-1 

of Lome, . ^ 120 

The Lossit, 120 

Brass, Highland Ring, from the 

Battlefield of Falkirk, (purchase) . 302 

Silver, from Kengharair, Kilmore, 

Mull, 121 

from Langhope, .... 120 

Highland, Flat Ring, (purchase) 17, 302 

from Kindrochit Castle, Brae- 

mar, Note on, 118 

Donation of, .... 96 

Brooches, Highland, Pins of, . . . . 120 

Brook, William, presents a Toddy Ladle, 

Teaspoons and Saltspoon of Silver, . 16 

a Silver Toddy Ladle, . . 301 

Broomhill, Tough, Aberdeenshire, Beaker 

from, (purchase) 18 

Broun, David, 84 

Dauid, of Fynmunth 374 

John, 80 

Halbert 81 

William, 80, 314 

Wm., of Dolphingtoun, .... 374 

Broune, Sir John, Monk of Culross, . . 69 

Thomas, Notary, 69 

Brounlie, Mr Rot., Minister at Kirtoun, . 376 


302 

4 

379 

377 

374 

377 

82,84 

80 


Brown, Mrs Campbell, presents a 13th Cen 
tury Seal found at Epsom, . 

Charles, Death of, . 

See also Broun. 

Bruce (Bruice), of Earlshall, . 

A., of Bangour, 

(? Al.), 

Alexander, of Alvy, .... 

Edward, Commissary of Edinburgh, 

of Easter Kennet, 

George, in Culross, Sandis and Kellewod 

set in feu to, 79, 84-5 

for Culrose, 374 

James, Minister of Kingsbarns, . . 367 

Mr Ja., at Kfingsjbarnes, . . . 375 

Robert, 374 

Mr Robert, Minister of Aberdoure, . 375 

Rev. Robert, 336-7 

Robert, of Blairhall, . . . 79, 80, 86 

of Easter Kennet, .... 80 

Tho., Proueist, for Sterling, . . . 374 

Bruckleseat, Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, Beaker 

from 

Bryce, Professor Thomas H., Reports on the 
Bones from the Graves at Ackergill, . 
Buchan, Earl of. Gift of Wax by, . 

Buchanan, Jo., for Drymen, .... 
Buckle, Brass Shoe, found near Blackside, 

Muirkirk, 

Bull Incised on Slab, found on East Lomond 

Hill 

Bullets, Lead, from Tantallon Castle, (dona- 
tion) 

Bunkle and Preston, Berwickshire, Duties 
on Towns and Lands of, ... 
Burgess Act, Elgin, 1781, in favour of Robert 
Anderson, (donation) 

Ticket, Dysart, 1738, in favour of 

Francis Grant, (donation) . 

Burghly (Lord) 

Burials : — 

Mediaeval, on Airngath Hill, 

Bo’ness 

Multiple, in Single Graves, 

Prehistoric, on Airngath Hill, 

Bo’ness, 

Within Enclosures, 

Burnet, J. R. Wardlaw, elected, . 

Burnett, S. T. (Sir T.), of Leyis, . 

Burns, John G., elected, . 

(? . . . Burton), 

Burton, Heniy, B.D., 

Burvane (Burwen), Culross, Fife, Lands of, 

80, 88 


98-9 

180 

313 

374 

265 

32 

153 

157 

103-4 

104 
373 


near 

259, 260 
. 177-8 
near 

259-60 
172 
10 
377 
2 
374 
365 


t 
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Burwen : see Burvane. 

Bussis, Fife, Lands of, 88 

Bute, County of : see Cumbrae, The Lesser. 
Butler, George, presents a Stone Axe, . 301 

Button : — 

Lead, from the Lothians, (donation) . 152 

Metal, found in Edinburgh, (donation) . 97 

Silver, found near Blackside, Muirkirk, 265 
Button-Mould fromDreggie, near Gran to wn- 

on-Spey, (donation) .... 14 
Byrefleld, Fife, Lands of, .... 82, 86 
Byregrange, Fife, Lands of, . . . . 85, 88 


Cairnfauld, Burris, Aberdeenshire, Stone 


Circle at, 306 

Cairns : — 

at Braeside, Kintore, 309 

„ Luuiphanan (Macbeth’s), . . . 310 

„ Strathpeffer (an Clachan Gdrach), . 312 

Cairston, Stromness, Orkney, Bu of, . . 295 

Huins of Early Castle at. 


283, 291, 294 

Caithness : see Ackergill ; Freswick ; Gersa, 
Watten ; Girnigoe Castle ; Keiss ; 

Mid Town, Freswick ; Thurso ; 
Watenan. 

Caithness, Bishop of, George Gladstanes, 

335, 341 


Robert Stewart, Commendator of 

St Andrews Priory and, . . . 325 

Earl of 400 

Calcite, Splinter of. Perforated, from Fres- 
wick Links, (donation) .... 10 

Calderwood, Rev David, 350 

Caldwall, R., 373 

Calendar, Brass. 1803, (donation) . . . 301 

Callander, Perthshire, Whetstone found 

near Torrie Cottage, near, ... 97 

Callander, John, of Powys, .... 77 

J. Graham, on (1) A Casket of Cetacean 

Bone, and (2) a Highland Brooch of 

Silver, 105 

on (1) A Stone Axe-Hammer from 

Perthshire, and (2) Prehistoric and 
Mediaeval Graves on Airngath Hill, 

near Bo’ness, 257 

Callender, Walter, 81 

Cambaceres, Plaited Wicks for Candles 

introduced by, 185 

Camerone, Mr E., Minister at Dunoone, . 377 

Camie’sGrave, Braeside, Kintore, Aberdeen- 
shire, 309 

Camiestone, Kintore, Aberdeenshire, 

Standing Stone at, .... 309 


PAGE 


Campbell, Andrew, in Chapeltoun, . . 85 

Mr Dauid, Minister at Carraldstowne, 377 

Mr Dug., persone of Knapdaii, . . 377 

Earl of. Tack Duties due to the 

Hammermen by, 157 

J., of Ardchattan, 376 

Mr J., 377 

Mr James, for Dumljartane, . . . 374 

John : see Argyll and the Isles, Bishop 

of. 

P., of Edinampill, 374 

S. D. (SirD.), 376 

S. J., 377 

“Candle” in Names of Stone Monuments. . 312 

Candlelands associated with Bee-keeping, . 313 

Candle-mould, Tinned Iron, (donation) . 97 

Candles, Making of, 184-5 

Moulded Tallow, Introduction of, . 185 

Wax, 185, 191, 313 

Introduction of Plaited Wicks for, . 185 

Candlesticks, Domestic, from the Four- 
teenth to the End of the Eighteenth 

Century, 183 

in late medineval pictures, . . . 192^. 

Silver, Introduction of, . . . . 201 

Cannon Balls ; 

Iron, from the Bass Rock, (donation) . 152 

found near Tantallon Castle, (dona- 
tion) 152-3 

Stone, found near Tantallo^i Castle, . 153 

Canongate: see Edinburgh. 

Canons, The Book of, Scotland’s Supplica- 
tion and Complaint against, 18th 

October 1637 314, 348, 360 

Canopy, Carved Wood, from Stirling Castle, 390 
Cant, Mr Andrew, Minister at Petsligo, . 376 

Caprintown, W. (Sir William Cunning- 

hame of), 373 

Caputh (Caputet), Easter, Perthshire, 

Lands of, 157 

Carbistoun, W., 374 

Carleton, Wigtownshire, Cross-slab at, . 266 

Carlyle, Dr Alexander (“Jupiter”), Snuff- 
box said to have belonged to, . . 98 

Carmichael (Carmichall, Carmychaell) : — 

D., Balmedie, 376 

Mr F., Minister at Keniquhy, . . . 376 

Sir James, and the Hammermen of 

Edinburgh, 159 

Richard, of Atherny, 77 

Carnegy (Sir A.), Balnammone, . . . 376 

J., of Ethie, 376 

(? S. L.), 376 

Carnock, Fife, Lands of, 88 
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PAGE 

Carriden (Carribdin, Carridin), Linlithgow- 
shire, Lands of, . . . 75, 78, 87-8 

Carswell, John, Superintendent of Argyll 
and the Isles, Bishop of the Isles, and 
Abbot of Icolmkill ; see Isles. 

Casket, Whale’s Bone, from Eglinton 
Castle : — 


Note on, 


105 

Purchase of, 


103 

Caskets 

Bone, from Fife, 

110# 

Wooden, at Craignish, Argyll, 


117 

in National Museum, . 


117 

carved on Slab at Kilinailean, Mull, 


128 

,, ,, Kilninian, Mull, . 


129 

,, „ Tobermory, . 

,, West Highland Grave-slabs 

127 

and Cross, 

111, 

116 

Cassillis (Earl of), 


373 

Cassinduly, Lands of, ... . 

, 

77 

Castelbege : see Castlebeg. 

Castellaw, W., Minister at Ste[warton], 
Castlebeg (Castelbege), Perthshire, Lands 

375 

of 

76, 79. 87 


Castle Fraser, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle, 

The Temple, at, 307 

Castlehill, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 80, 88 

Castles 

Balvenie, Banffshire, The Development 

of, . . • 132 

Thurso, 294 

An early Orkney, at Geraness, Loch 

Stenness, 281 

at Cairston, Stromness, . 283, 291, 294 

at Damsay, Orkney, .... 294 

at Skaill, Westness in Rousay, 

Orkney, 295 

at Wyre, Orkney, .... 294-5 

Castletown, Fife, old name for Dunimarle : 
see Dunimarle. 

Catalan Charts, Scotland and England in, . 40 

Catcraig, Auchnagatt, Aberdeenshire, 

Stone Axe from, 98 

Cathcart, John, 373 

Williame, of Wattirheid, . . . 373 

Catterflatis, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 80 

Ceiling, Carved, at Holyrood Palace, 

Edinburgh, 385 

Tempera Painted, Fragment of, from 

Castlewynd House, St Andrews, 

(donation) 301 

Celtic Stones at Culross Abbey, ... 67 

Censer, Bronze, from Balvenie Castle, , 147 

Cesnok, H., 374 


PAGE 

Cetacean Bone : see Whale’s Bone. 

Chain, Bronze, found in Grave at Ackergill, 

170-2, 177 


Donation of 17 

Iron, from Grave at Hardanger, . . 172 

Festoons, from Finland, Gothland, and 

Livonia, 172 

Chalice, Lead, from a Grave in St Magnus’ 

Cathedral, (donation) .... 216 

Chalmers, Donald M’Arthur, elected, . . 3 

Chancellor, Lord, Archbishop Spottiswoode 

appointed, 358 

Hay, 356, 358 

Chantre, Dr Ernest, Death of, . . . 3, 5 

Chapel, The Magdalen, Edinburgh, . . 155 

Site of, near Balvenie Castle, . . 148 

o’ Sink, Westerton, Fetternear, 

Aberdeenshire, 306 

of Garioch, Aberdeenshire, the Maiden 

Stone, 311 

Chapeltoun of Both : see Both. 

Cupar, Fife, Lands of, ... . 85 

Charles I., Gift to the Hammermen of 

Edinburgh by, in 1641, .... 155 

Charteris, Mr John, Minister at Currie, . 375 

Charters, Culross Abbey and its, with Notes 

on a Fifteenth-Century Transumpt, . 67 

Charts, Portolan, The Boundary between 

Scotland and England in the, . . 36 

ScotlandandEnglandinAgnese(Early), 62 

(Late), 54 

Catalan, 40 

Late Fifteenth-Century, ... 44 

Genoese 38 

Homen 54 

Maiollo 50 

Oliva-Cavallini, 55 

Olives-Martines 47 

Portuguese, Later, .... 52 

Sixteenth-Century, . . . . 46, 52 

Venetian, 40 

Early Spanish-Portuguese, of World, . 52 

Chatto, William, 86 

Chisholm (Cheisholme) : — 

Edward A., Death of, .... 4 

Jo., Cromleis, 377 

Chopper, Sugar : see Sugar Chopper. 

Christie, David 87 

Christison, John, Monk of Culross, . . 93 

Robert, Monk of Culross, . . . 92-3 

Rev. William, of Dundee, . . . 319 

Chrystal (Cristall, Crystall) : — 

Andrew, Monk of Culross, ... 93 

Thomas, Abbot of Kinloss, ... 91 
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Circles, Stone : see Stone Circles. 

Cist-like Structure at Airngath Hill, near 

Bo'ness, 259 

Cists: — 

in Mound at Ackergill, Caithness, 162-3, 166 

Camie’s Grave, Braeside, Kintore, . 309 

in Circular Structure at Keiss, . . 173 

at Stenness, Orknej’, .... 34 

in a Circular Enclosure at TVatenan, . 173-4 

Clackmannanshire: sreJerah; Tullibody. 

(? Cl)atto (Laird of), 374 

Clay, Object of: see Pipe. 

Cleish (Cleyhes), Laird of, .... 78 

Clepheane, D., .377 

Clinterty, Aberdeenshire, Lands of, . . 269 ff. 

Clochforbie, Aberdeenshire, Muckle Stane o’, 309 

Cloister Seat, Ildny, Aberdeenshire, Stone 

vrith indented hollows from,( purchase) 21 


“Clouston,” “The House of,” 

Orkney, 


Ancient Farm Buildings, 

Nether- 


lugging 

. 282, 

296-7 

Clouston, J. Storer, on an Early 

Orkney 


Castle, 


281 

Nicol, of Netherbigging, . 


299 

Orkney, Old field names in, . 


288 

Cochrane, J., for Edinburgh, . 


374 

J., of Burbuthlaw. . 

Cook, Rev. James, Minister of 

Sanday, 

377 

Arms of 


408 

Jean, and John Elphinstone of Lopnes, 


Heraldic Panel of, . 


408 

Coin : Crosraguel Penny from Glenluce 


Sands, 


97 

Cokburne, (? P.) 


374 

AA"m 


373 

Cokbvrnne, ATam., for Dvnbar, 


374 

Coklairis, Fife, Lands of. 

. 

81 

Coldrain (Cuthildurane), Kinross-shire, 


Lands of, 


76 

Colgrane (Laird of), .... 


371 

Collynie, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, Flat 


Bronze Axe from, . 

, 

98 

Colt, Mr Adam, Minister at Inueresk, 

375 

Mr 0., Minister at Inverask, . 


375 

Colueill 


374 

Columbia, British, Stone Idol from, 
Colville (Colveill, Colvill, Colueill):- 

_ • ■ 

301 


Alexander, Commendator of Culross, 

* 78. 79, 86, 92 

Hereditary Bailie of Culross, . . 93 

James, 81, 84 

of Easter Wemyss, .... 84 

Sir James, of Ochiltree and afterwards 

of East IVemyss, 92 


Colville (Coh'eill, Colvill, Colueill) (contd. ) 
Sir James of East IVemyss : see Colviile, 
Lord of Culross. 

John 

Commendator of Culross, (1534-52) . 

Commendator of Culross, (1597) 

Lord, of Culross, Property of Abbacy of 
Culross presented to, ... . 

Nicolas Dundas or, . . . .79, 

Robert, of Cleish, purchases hereditary 
Bailieship of Culross, .... 

of Hiltown, gg 

Rev. Robert of Culross 

AVilliam, Commendator of Culross, 69, 
Mr W., Minister at Cramund, . 
of Cleish, Family of. Hereditary Bailies 
of the Lordship of Culross, . 
of Ochiltree, Lords of, .... 
Family Burial Place at Crombie, . 
Combs, Bone, from Freswick Links, (dona- 
tion) 

Communion Tokens : see Tokens. 

Compass, Brass Military Field, (donation) 
Compasses, Joiner's or Mason s, of Brass, 
from the Canongate, Edinburgh, 

(purchase) 

Comrie (Cumrie), Easter, Fife, Lands of, . 

(Cumray, Cumrie, Cunryis), AVester, 

Fife, Lands of, ... 79, 83, 

Comyn, Family of, Lordship* of Balvenie 
said to have belonged to, . 

Condie, Perthshire, Lands of, ... 

Congiltoun, Pa., 

Conray (or Gray), James, Monk of Culross, 
Constantine {aUas Adamson), Patrick : see 
St Andrews, Archbishop of. 

Copper, Objects of : see Armlet ; Belt Plate ; 
Seal. 

Cordyce, Aberdeenshire, Hunting forest of, 

(? Corinall, J.) 

Cornuall, Mr Jhone, at Linlitgow, 

Corrie, J. M., on (1) Certain Bronze Imple- 
ments from Dumfriesshire ; and (2) a 
Symbol Stone from East Lomond 
Hill, Fife, recently presented to the 

National Museum, 

presents a Crosraguel Penny, 

Pigmy Implements, . 

a AA'horl from East Lomond 

Hill 

Corrydoun, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle at, 
Corsane, Mr Jo., for Drumfres, 

Corsslayes (Laird of), 

Corston (Corstoun), Fife, Lands of. 


!, 83-4 

91 

92 

87, 92 
83, 86 

93-4 
85, 91 
94 
91, 93 
375 

68 

93 
70 

10 

301 


21 

81, 88 

86, 88 

133 

157 

374 

93 


269 

374 

375 


27 

97 

216 

13 

306 

374 

373 

79 


o 
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Cortiegraw, Aberdeenshire, Standing Stone 

at, 309 

Costume of Highland Soldier, 1715, in form 

of Ivory Snuff Mull, .... 15 

Cothiemuir, Keig, Aberdeenshire, Stone 

Circle at 306 

Couper (Coupar) : — ■ 

J., of Gogar, 377 

J. L., 373 

Mr T., Minister at Menmuir, . . . 377 

William : see Galloway, Bishop of. 

Coustoun, Fife, Lands of, .... 88 

Contra, Fife, Lands of, 88 

Coverdale, Miles ; see Exeter, Bishop of. 

Cowall, (?— ), of Kilmound, Commissioner 

for, 377 

Cowie (Cowhie), Henry, 85 

Cowshaw, South, Tinwald, Dumfriesshire, 

Flat Bronze Axe from, . . . /.n. 31 

Cragingelt, Mr Joh., Minister at Alloway 

(Alloa), 375 

Craig, John, 318 

T., of Rickartoun, 373 

Craigbarnatt, J. S., 374 

Craig-Brown, Brig. -Gen. E., elected, . . 3 

Craigflower(Craigflour), Dunfermline, Fife, 

Lands of, 88 

Craigiehall, Perthshire (?), Jet Ring and 

Wooden Button from, .... 261 

Craignish, Argyll, Wooden Casket at, . 117 

Cramond, Hercules, elder, .... 376 

Midlothian, Lands of, ... . 157 

Cranstoune, J., 373 

Crantit, Orkney, Double burial at, . . 178 

Crawford (Craufurd), Dauid, of Kers, . . 374 

O. G. S., presents a Glass Ball from 

Auchtertyre, Newtyle, .... 15 

Thomas ; see Inchcolm, Canon of. 

Priory, Cupar, Fife, Bronze Spear head 

from, 30 

Creich, Fife, Perforated Stone from, . . 13 

Creichtoune, R., baillyie of Qhuthorne, . 374 

Cresset, Stone, at Inchcolm Abbey, . . 237 

from Newtonhill, Kirkinner, Wigtown- 
shire, (donation) 11 

Crichton and Federate Stones, Rayne, . 310 

Cricttoune, S. D. (Sir D.), . . . . 377 
Cristinis Welpark, Culross, Fife, ... 81 

Crombie, Fife, Charter of the tack of 

Foddismill, by Thomas Nudre, . . 76 

(Crummy, Crumy), Cornmills of, . . 77, 91 

Culross charter to Andrew Wilson, of 

the Fullermills of, 77 

Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 77, 78, 81, 88 


Crombie (contd .) : — 

Fortalice of, f.n. 70 

Old Church of. Burial-place of Colville 

family, 

Walkmyln of, 

Crosier-head, Funeral, of Lead, from St 
Magnus Cathedral, (donation) 

Crosraguel Penny, from Glenluce Sands, 

(donation) 

Cross, A. Robertson, elected, .... 
Crosses -. — 

Boundary, Newhills, Aberdeenshire, 
Fragment of, at Fardenreoch, Ayrshire, 
Incised, on Pebble, from St Ninian’s 
Cave, Whithorn, (donation) 

Macmillan’s, Kilmory, Knapdale, . 
Cross-shafts, Celtic, at Culross Abbey, 

at Kilkerran, near Campbeltown, . 

at Kilmore, Dervaig, Mull, . 

the Mackinnon, at Iona, .... 

at Pennygowan, Mull, .... 

Cross-slabs 

at Ardchattan, 

in Botriphnie Churchyard, Banffshire, 
at Carleton, near Glasserton, . 

„ Farnell, 

„ Glasserton, 

to a constabularius de Balvenie at 

Mortlach, 

at Tobermory 

Crow Stone, Rhynie 

Crucifix, Bronze, from Greyfriars Church, 

Dumfries, 

Cruickshank, James, on Newhills Cross, 

Aberdeenshire, 

Cullerny, S. D. B. (Sir David Barclay, of 

Collairney), 

Culross (Culrois), Fife, Granges, . 

Land of the Shire of, 

List of the Abbots of, 

Manor of, 

Town of, Charter making a free burgh 

of barony 

Lands in, 

The Commendators of, . 

The Hereditary Bailie, .... 

Monks of, from 1525 to 1587, . 

Culross Abbey and its Charters, with 
Notes on a "Fifteenth-Century Tran- 

sumpt, 

Celtic Stones at, .... 

Pre-Reformation Grammar-school 

92 

Rental of, T1 f. 


70 

77 

215 


97 
10 

269 
268 

96 

. 130 

67 

. 115 

. 123 

. 126 
. 125 

109-10 
. 278 

. 266 
109-10 
. 267 

134 
127 
312 

27 


. 373 

. 75, 78 
. 70, 87 
89 
87 

76 
80 if. 

91 
93 

92 


67 

67 
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Culross Abbey (contd .) : — 

Rental of, in “ Charge of Temporality 

of Kirklands,” 78 

Seal of the Monastery of, ... 89 

Culrosshill (Curreishoill), Fife, Lands of, . 79 

Cults (Quhlteys or Cultis), Fife, Lands of, 

70, 73-4, 78, 88 

Cumbrae, The Lesser, County of Bute, Frag- 
ment of Earthenware Vessel from, . 97 

Cumming (Cumyng), William, ... 84 

Cumnock, Ayrshire, Wooden Snuff-Box 

made in, 97 

Cumray, Wester : see Comrie. 

Cunningham (Coninghame, Cuningham, 
Cuninghame, Cunninghame, Cunyng- 
ham) ; — 


A., 374 

Mr(?D. orP.), 374 

MrJ., Cumnok, 375 

John, of Geise, and Elizabeth Sinclair, 

Heraldic Panel of, 408 

Mr B., at Hawik, 375 

Mr R., for Kingorne, 374 

William, of Laigland, . . . . 374 

Sir William, of Caprington, . . . 379 

Cunryis ; see Comrie. 

Cunynghamheid, W., 374 


Cupar, Fife, in Charter to Culross Abbey, 

70, 72, 74 

in List of Rental of Culross Abbey, 78, 88 


Cup-marked Standing Stone, Johnnie 

Kelly's Lass, Balhaggardy, Inverurie, 310 
Cups, Stone, from Aberdeenshire, (purchase) 20 

— from Methliok, (purchase) . . 98 

See also Egg-cup. 

Curie, Alexander O., elected Librarian, . 2 

on Domestic Candlesticks from 

the Fourteenth to the end of the 
Eighteenth Century, .... 183 

James, presents an old Fishing Reel 

from Bemersyde, 14 


presents a Wooden Quaich from 

Bemersyde, 

Curreishoill ; see Culrosshill. 

Cuthildurane : see Coldrain. 


Dalgleish, Mr William, Minister at Kirk- 

m'brek, 376 

Dalhousie (Lord), 373 

Dalkeith, Midlothian, Lands of, . . . 92 

Dalpowie (Dalpwen), Perthshire, Feu-duties 

of Lands of, 157 

Dalrymple, The Hon. Hew Hamilton, pre- 
sents a Key from the Old Tolbooth, . 12 


FAQB 


Dalton, O. M., elected an Honorary Fellow, 254 
Dalyell (Daliell) : — 

J., Minister at Hauch, .... 376 

(?R.), . . .373 

Thomas 377 

Tho., of Bynes 374 

Dalzel, T. (or J.), 374 

Damsay, Orkney, Early Castle at, . . 294 

David, Saint, of Scotland, Legend of, . . 223 

Davidson (Dauidsone, Davisone): — 

Henry, in Inverkeithing 88 

James, Death of, 4 

John, Minister of Prestonpans, . . 336 

Johne, 374 

P., of Aird 375 

Davie, William, Silver Teaspoon by, . . 16 

Dawellie, Fife, Lands of, .... 88 

De Moravia, Family of, 134 

De Robeck, Admiral Sir John Michael, 

elected, 3 

De Warenne: see Warenne, Reginald de. 

Deeds and Documents : — 

Burgess Act, Elgin, 1784, in favour of 
Robert Anderson, (donation) . . 103 

Burgess Ticket of Dysart in favour of 
Francis Grant, 1738, (donation) . . 104 

Charter by Lord Colville of Culross to 
Robert Colvill of Cleish, . . . 93-4 


Charter by Robert the Bruce to Sir James 
Garioch for Lands of C*rdyce, . 269 /., 273 


Discharge by the Earl of Argyll to Robert 
Colvill of Cleish for payment of 3(X) 

Merks for the Hereditary Bailieship 

of Culross Abbey, 93 

Letter of Sasine by David Stewart, 1481, 90 

Precept of Sasine by Alexander, Com- 
mendator of Culross for Infeftment of 
Thomas Wilson in the Fullermills of 

Abercrombie, 92 

Precept of Sasine by William, Commen- 
dator of Culross, for feu of Fullermills 

of Abercromby, 91 

Resignation by the Earl of Argyll of Office 
of Hereditary Bailie of Culross, to 
Alexander, Commendator of Culross, 
in favour of Robert Colvill of Cleish, . 93 

Transumpt, Fifteenth - Century, of 
Charters of Culross Abbey, Notes on, 67 

Deer Trap, Iron, from Newhall House, 

(donation) 14 

Denhead, Aberdeenshire, Remains of Stone 

Circle, the Aidd Kirk o' Tough, at, . 307 

Devoly, Fife, Lands of, 81 

Devon (Bonane), River, 70, 74 
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Dewar (Dewquhir) 

Robert, Monk of Culross, . 

T. W., presents Communion Tokens 
Dhugaill, Loch, Auchnashellaoh, Ross 
shire. Flanged Bronze Axe from, 
Dick (Dik) 

Mr (? D.), Minister of (? Crumal), 

Gilbert, bookseller, .... 
Dickson (Dicksone) : — 

David, 

Mr David, Minister of Irwin, . 

Jobne, Minister at Kelis, . 

Mr Richard, Minister at Kinneill, . 

Dr W. K., elected to Council, . 

Dirk, from Castle of Gight, (purchase) 
Discs, Stone 

Polished, from Ackergill, (donation) 
of Shale, from Ackergill Links, (purchase) 
Dobie, Lt.-Col. W. F., elected, 

Dockar, William, Belt Plate of Banffshire 
Local Militia which belonged to 
Donald, James S., presents Communion 

Token, 

Donaldson, Mechael. Monk of Culross, 
Door-plates, Wrought Iron, from the 
Hammermen’s Chapel and Parlia 
ment House, (donation) 

Doors, Carved 

from Old House In Edinburgh, 

Mary of •uise’s House, Blyth’s 
"close, The Castle Hill, Edinburgh, 
Mary of Guise’s House, Water Gate, 

Leith, 

„ Montrose, .... 
said to be from the Priory, Pittenweem, 
The Lermonth, St Andrews, . 
at Salvator’s College, St Andrews 
from the Common Hall, St Salvator’s 
Kirk, St Andrews, . 

Aumbrie, at Kinnairdy Castle, Banff- 
shire, 

from Prestonpans, 

from House in Baker Lane, St 

Andrews, 

from Stirling, .... 

Douglas (Dowglas) 

A., 

Mr A., Minister at Quhittingham, . 

Geo., 

George, 

George, of Penzerie, .... 
James, “The Gross,” Seventh Earl of. 
First Earl of Avondale and Lord 
Balvenie, 


93 
216 

96 

375 
359 

370, 382 

375 

376 
375 

2 
154 

17 
21 
95 

14 

10 
93 


96 
385 
385 

385 

384 

385 
384, 393 

394 

394 

400 
399 

406 
404 


374 

375 
374 
377 
373 


133 


PACE 

Douglas (Dowglas) icontd .) : — 

James, Mousheld, 373 

Joanna Moray or, 133 

John, Principal of St Mary’s College, 

St Andrews : see St Andrews, Bishop 
of. 

Marquis of. Duty on Bunkle and 

Preston due to the Hammermen by, . 157 

Sir Patrick, of Kilspindie, Sum due to 

the Hammermen by, .... 157 

Mr Robert, Minister at Kirkaldie, . . 376 

William, on Culross Abbey and its 
Charters, with Notes on a Fifteenth- 

Century Transumpt 67 

Dreggie, near Grantown-on-Spey, Moray- 
shire, Stone Mould from, . . . 14-5 

Dress-fasteners, Brass, (donation) . . 302 

Drill : see Bow Drill. 

“Druid,” Use of the word in Aberdeen- 
shire and in place-names, . . . 307 

Druidsfleld, near Montgarrie, Alford, Aber- 
deenshire, Standing Stones at, . . 307 

Druidstone, Premnay, Aberdeenshire, Stone 

Circle at, 307 

Drumlangrig (James, Lord), .... 373 

Drummond (Drummounde) 

Miss H., presents Armlets of Plaited 
Human Hair and Brass Dress- 

fasteners, 302 

Ro^ Anstruther Wester, .... 375 

Robert, 377 

of Innerpeffry, Carved Panels, . . . 385 

Drumwhindle, Arnage, Aberdeenshire, 

Candle Stone and Candle Ridge at, . 312 

Dryburgh, Berwickshire, Four Pigmy 

Implements of Flint and Chert from, 216 
Duberny : see Dunberny. 

Dudingstoun, S., of S[an]dfurd, . . . 377 

Duff, William, of Braco, Balvenie pur- 
chased by, 134 

Duff-Dunbar, Mrs, presents part of a Symbol 
Stone, a Polished Disc, and a Bronze 
Chain from Ackergill, .... 16-7 
Dufftown, Banffshire, Bronze Censer from 

Balvenie Castle preserved at, . . 148 

Dumfries, Axes, Bronze Flanged, from 

Greyfriars Church, 27 

Brass Mount from Greyfriars Church, 96 

Bronze Hoard from Greyfriars Church, 27 

Seal of Nicolas de Galway from, . . 219 

Spear heads, Bronze, from Greyfriars 

Church, 30 

Dumfriesshire, Notice of certain Bronze 

Implements from, 27 
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Dumfriesshire (contd . ) : — 

Carved Oak Panels from, . . 384, 390 

Jougs from, 96 

See also Brockliillstone Farm, Dunscore ; 
Cowshaw, South, Tinwald ; Lin- 
cludeu ; Lochmaben ; Pothouse, Auoh- 
encairn ; Springfield Hill, Dunscore ; 
Tundergarth. 

Dunbar, Christian, see Innes. 

Dauid, of Entirkin, 374 

Earl of, 338/., Si2ff. 

Sir James, of Cumnock, .... 400 

Dunberney (Duberiiy), Perthshire, Feu of, 73 
Dunblane, Adam Bannatyne (or Bellenden), 

Bishop of, 

Cathedral, Carved Wooden Stalls in, . 

Duncan, John, presents Communion Tokens 

• Mr Jhon, Minister at Culros, 

Duncanson (Duncansone) : — 

John, Principal of St Leonard's College, 

St Andrew's, 

Rev. John, of Stirling, 

(? M.) A., Minister at Lessudden, 

Dundas, G., of Dudingstone, 

Nicolas : see Colville. 

of that ilk, 

Dundee, Forfarshire, Carved Panels from 
house in St Mary’s Close, 

General Assembly held at, 

Silver Teaspoon and Saltspoon 

with hall-marks of, ... 
Dunfermline, Robert, Abbot of, Witness, 
Dunimarle (Ca.stletown), Fife, Lands in, 70, 74, 84 
Dunkeld, Perthshire, Gift to the Hammer- 
men of Edinburgh by Charles I., out 
of the Bishopric of, ... 

Bishop of, Adam Bellenden (Banna 

tyne) 

Bishopric of. Grant of, name blank, 

Cathedral, Gold Ring from, (donation) 

Richard, Bishop of, builds choir at 

Inchcolm, 229 

heart buried at, . . 229, 234 

Dunlop, Mr Johne, Minister at Ratho, . 375 

Dunscore, Dumfriesshire : see Springfield 
Hill. 

Durham (Durhame) : — 

Francis, of Duntarw'ie, 

Jo. (or T.), Peirh, .... 

William, of Grainge, .... 

Durie, John, 329, 332, 365 

Dysart, Fife, Burgess Ticket, 1738, in favour 

of Francis Grant 104 

Carved Panel from, . . . 399 
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10 
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318 

319 
375 
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373 

406 

334 

16 

75 
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361 

324 

13 


377 

374 

376 
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Earlsferry, Fife, in charters of Culross 

Abbey, 70, 72, 74 

charter of, obtained by Alexander 

Wood, of Grange, 70, 88 

East Lothian: see Aberlady ; Bass Rock; 
Gullane ; Invereil, Dirleton ; North 
Berwick ; North Berwick Law ; 
Prestonpans ; Tantallon Castle; 
Tester. 


Ebb, Philip de. Witness, 72 

Eecies, Johne, yunger of Kildonan, . . 374 

Echlyn, William, of Pettachro, ... 90 

Edinburgh, a Royal Gift to the Hammer- 
men of, in 1641 155 

Bishopric of, 360 

David Lindsay, Bishop of, . . . 367 

Carved Door from old house in, . . 385 

Silver Teaspoon with hall-mark of, . 16 

Tobacco-pipe with human mask from, . 16 

Hammermen’s Chapel, Wrought-iron 

Door-plate from, 96 

Holyrood Palace, Carved Ceiling at, . 385 

Meeting of General Assembly at, . 334 

Magdalen Chapel, Cowgate, . . . 153 

Mary of Guise’s House, Blyth's Close, 

Carved Panel from, .... 385 

Parliament House, Door-plate from, . 96 

Privie Kirk of, 313 

St Giles, alterations in, . . . . 362 /. 

Tolbooth, Old, Key from, * ... 12 

Canongate, Bellarmine found in, . . 10 

Pair of Compasses from, (purchase) 21 

Dick Place, Metal Button found at, . 97 

Edmondstoun (Edmonstone, Edmon- 
stoune): — 

James, tutor of Duntereath, . . . 374 

Mr James, Minister at St Ninians, . . 375 

Mr W., Minister at Kilmadoke, . . 375 

Edwards, Arthur J. H., on the Excavation 


of a number of Graves in a Mound at 

Ackergill, Caithness 160 

presents objects from kitchen 


middens on Freswick Links, . . 10 

Eeles, Francis C., on The Guthrie Bell and 

and its Shrine, 409 

Egg-cup, Wooden, (donation) . , . 255 

Egilsay, Orkney, Church of, . . . . 297 

Egl inton Castle, Ayrshire, Whale’s Bone 

Casket from, (purchase) . . . 103 

Note on 105 

Eglintoun (Lord), 373 

Eigg, Inverness-shire, Viking burial in 

stone setting at 175 

Elcho (Lord), 373 

28 
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Elgin, Morayshire, Burgess Act (1784) of, 

(donation) 103-4 

Ellon, Aberdeenshire, Candlelands at, . 313 

Elphinstone (Elphingstone, Elphinstoun, 
Elphinstoune) : — 

Mr D., Minister at Dunbarton, . . 376 

Harie, of Caderhall, 374 

John, of Lopnes, and Jean Cock, 

Heraldic Panel of, 408 

(Lord), 373 

Enerleya, Master John de. Witness, . . 72 

Ennevert : see Inzievar. 

Entirkin, zownger, 375 

Enuerth : see Inzievar. 

Epsom, Seal with stag-head cabossed found 

at 219 

(donation) 302 

Erleshall, Laird of, 373 

Erskine (A5rsken, iErskine) 

A., of Dun, 376 

Arthur, 373 

Charles, 374 

John, Lord, 87 

Johne, 377 

Lord, Charter of the Lands of Gogar and 

Gargrais to, 76 

Erskine of Dun, Superintendent of Angus, 


318, 322, 324 


Eschis, Fife, Lands of, 80 

Ethie (Laird of), ^ 376 

Eunson (Ewynsoun), John, Monk of Culross, 93 
Eustace, Saint (Placidus), Legend of, . . 222 

Evans, Miss A., presents a Communion 

Token, ..’.... 216 

Exchequer of Scotland, Archbishop Spottis- 

woode appointed President of the, . 356 

Exeter, Miles Coverdale, Bishop of, . . 327 


Fabricius, Professor E. , elected an Honorary - 

Fellow 254 

Fair, St Fumac’s, 278-9 

Fairbairn, Archibald, on the Excavation of 
a Prehistoric and Mediaeval Site near 
Blackside, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, . . 262 

elected, 215 

Fairny, Jean : see Hamilton. 

Falconer, Kev. W. A., elected, ... 3 

Falkirk, Battlefield of. Highland Ring 

Brooch from, 302 

Fardenreoch, Ayrshire, Cross at, . . . 268 

Fardill, Fife, Lands of, 88 

Famell, Forfarshire, Cross-slab at, . 109-10 

Faroe Islands, Ancient Earthwork on, . 293 

Farquhar, James S., elected, . ... 3 


PAOB 

Farquhar, Lady, presents a Wooden Lock 

from St Kilda, 97 

Farquharson, Colonel A. H., of Invercauld, 
presents a Highland Brooch from 

Kindrochit Castle 96 

Fellows, Honorary, Election of, . . . 254 

Fencibles, Perthshire Highland, Belt Plate 

of, 14 

Fenton, James, 82 

Patrick, 85 

Ferara, Andrea. Highland Broadswords, . 14 

Fergushil, Mr Johne, Minister at Ochiltrie, 375 
Ferguson (Fergusoune), Frederic Suther- 
land, elected, 254 

William, of Craigdarro, .... 376 

Fergusson (Fergussone), Rev. David, of 

Dunfermline, 319, 328 

Johne, of Corroghovv, .... 374 

Ferniflat, 72 

Fernyhirst, Fife, Lands of, .... 81 

Fethy, John, Charter of Foddismill to, . 76, 91 
Fetternear, Aberdeenshire, The Ark Stone, 

remains of Stone Circle at, . . . 307 

See also Westerton. 

Fewthe, John, of Cornmills of Crombie 

(Crumy), . 77 

Fife, Duncan. Earl of. Witness, ... 71 

Charter in favour of the Abbot and 

Convent of Culross by, . . . . 69, 73 

Malcolm, sixth Earl of. Charter for 

Foundation of Culross Abbey granted 

by, 67#. 

Gifts by, 88 

Fife, Axe-hammer, Massive Stone, from the 

east of, 16 

Casket, Bone, from, 110 


Seeafso Abercromby ; Aberdour; Athernj'; 
Bad, Culross ; Badflsche, Culross ; Bal- 
gonar ; Balgonie ; Barcroft, Culross ; 
Barcruik, Culross; Bargadie; Barhlll, 
Culross ; Beley, Dunino ; Birkinheid, 
Culross*; Blair; Blairhall; Blairkenny, 
Culross; Blawkery; Bordy; Brigtoun; 
Burvane, Culross ; Bussis ; Byrefield ; 
Byregrange ; Carnock ; Castlehill ; 
Catterflatis ; Chapeltoun ; Coklairis ; 
Comrie ; Corston ; Coustoun ; Contra ; 
Craigfiower; Crawford Priory, Cupar; 
Creich; Cristinis Welpark, Culross ; 
Crombie ; Culross ; Culrosshill ; Cults ; 
Cupar ; Dawellie ; Devoly ; Duni- 
marle ; Dysart ; Earlsferry ; Eschis ; 
Fardill; Fernyhirst; Gagie ; Grange; 
Greneyaird, Culross ; Hedis, Culross ; 
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Fife {contd .): — 

Heuchfleld, Culross ; Horswaird, Cul- 
ross; Inehcolm Abbey; luverkeithing; 
Inzievar : Keir, Culross ; Kellynood ; 
Kincardine ; Kincarne, Culross ; Kirk- 
toun, Wester Bothe ; Lambhill, Cul- 
ross ; Langsyid, Culross ; Lindores ; 
Lomond Hill, East ; Lurg and Kin- 
cardine ; Merisden, Culross ; Mont- 
quhany ; Mulrcambus; Newmyle, 
Culross; Norrle’s Law; Patispollis, 
Culross ; Pitfar ; Pittenweem ; Pof- 
flllis ; Rathillet ; St Andrews; Sal- 
toun, Culross ; Sandis ; Sehyrismilne, 
Culross ; Souterrig, Culross ; Tents 
Muir; Torry ; Valleyfleld ; Wallis, 
Culross ; Wedderhill, Culross ; West- 
kirk, Culross ; Whitemill ; Wood- 
head, Culross ; Woodmills, Culross. 


Finland, Chain Festoons from, . . . 172 

Fire Plate, Norwich Union Office, (dona- 
tion) 16 

Fishing Reel, Brass, from Bemersyde, 

(donation) 11 

Flagon, Old Glass, from Lasswade, (pur- 
chase) 217 

Flake, Flint, from a Hut-circle at Muirkirk,. 152 

Flask : see Shot Flask. 

Fleerish, Iron, from Shian, Balranald, 

North Uist, (donation) .... 300 


Fleming (Flemyng) : — 

Dr D. Hay, on Scotland's Supplication 
and Complaint against the Book of 
Common Prayer (otherwise Laud’s 
Liturgy), the Book of Canons, and 


the Prelates, ISth October 1637, . . 314 

Mr James, Minister at Bothanns, . . 376 

(Lord), 373 

Fletcher, James, Dondie, .... 374 

Flint, Objects of: — 

Arrowheads, from Lochmaben district, 301 
Axe, from Aberdeenshire, ... 19 

from Morayshire, .... 22 

from Warlsend, Tarves, (purchase) . 98 

Block, Flaked, from Gullane, (donation) 255 
Chips, found near Blackside, Muir- 
kirk, 263-4 

Flake, from a Hut-circle at Muirkirk, . 1.52 

Implement, pointed, from Aberdeen- 
shire, (purchase) 19-20 

Implements from Gersa, Watten, (dona- 
tion) 16 

Knives from Aberdeenshire, . . . 19, 20 

Pigmy Implements from Dryburgh, . 216 


PAGE 


Flint, Objects of (contd. \ : — 

Scraper, found near Blackside, Muir- 
kirk, 

Spearhead from Aberdeenshire, (pur- 
chase) 

Worked, found nearBlackside, Muirkirk, 

from Shian, Balranald, North Uist, 

(donation) 

Flood, Rev. Dr P. .1., elected, 

Fogow, Mr George, Minister at Edzell, 
Folklore of the Aberdeenshire Stone Circles 
and Standing Stones, .... 

Forbes, A., 

Mr A., Campsey, 

John. Minister of Alford, 

P., for Banfe, 

William, 

Forde, Colonel E. S., presents a Field 

Compass, 

Forfarshire : see Arbroath ; Auchtertyre, 
Newtyle ; Brechin ; Dundee ; Farnell : 
Montrose. 

Forgandenny, Perthshire. Lands of, . /.?i 

Fork, with bone handle and two prongs, 

(donation) 

Forratt, Andrew, 

Forrester, Lieut.-Commdr. Henry, elected, 

(Lord), 

Forsythe, Mr .J., Minister at Leinzie, . 

Fort (?>, Native Prehistoric, sitf of, Gera- 

ness, Orkney, 

Loch of Hogsetter, Shetland, . 

Fotheringham (Fothringham), Hugh de. 

Seal of, 

Tho., of Powrie 

Foulis (Foulys), Nicholas of, AVitness, . 

Easter, near Dundee, Forfarshire, 

Carved Rood Screen at, 

Fouluod, W. S. (William Sempill of), . 
Fraser, Rev. Alexander, Minister of 

Botriphnie, 

Simon, of Inverlochtie, .... 

Freiland, T. R., (Laird of), .... 
Freswick Links, Caithness, Bone Comb and 
AVhorl, Bronze Ring, and Splinter of 
Calcite from kitchen middens on, 

donation of, 

See also Mid Town. 

Frouch, AV., 

Fullartoun, John, of Carltoun, 

(Laird of), 

Fumac, Saint, patron of Botriphnie and 

Dinnet, 

Effigy of, 


264 


20 

264 

300 
254 
377 

304 

373 
376 
338 
375 

374 

301 


. 71 


255 

94 

3 

373 
376 

286 

286 

222 

376 

73 

384 

374 


278 

377 

377 


10 

374 

374 

373 

278 

278 
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Fumac, Saint (cow^d.): — 

Fair of, 278-9 

Fyfe (FyfF), Rev. William Dey, Death of, . 4 

Sir (? Williame), 377 

Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, Flanged Bronze Axe 

from, (purchase) 17 

Gagie (Gagy), Nether, Culross, Fife, Lands 

of, 80, 81, 82, 85, 86 

Over, Blairhall, Culross, Lands of, 

79, 80, 82, 86 


Gairdin, George, for Bruntiland, . . . 374 

Gairontoll, Laird of. Feu-duties due to the 

Hammermen by, 157 

Gaitgirth, J. C., 374 

Gaitts, J., Minister at Boncle, . . . 376 

Galloway, William Couper, Bishop of, . 349 

Gavin Hamilton, Bishop of, . . . 347 

Andrew Lamb, Bishop of, . . 311, 347 

Thomas Sydeserf, Bishop of, . . 367, 369 

(Galway), Nicolas de. Seal of, . 219, 221 

Gamrie, Banffshire, Bronze Nest of W eights 

from, 14 

Garden, Dr James, 307 

Gardner, George, M.C., elected, ... 10 

John C., elected 149 

Gargrais : see Jerah. 


Garioch, Chapel of : see Chapel of Garioch. 

Sir James de, Cordyce obtained by, . 269/. 

Garpet Links ; !ke Tents Muir. 

Garthland, J., 374 


Gauld, H. Drummond, elected, ... 95 

Gaw, Alexander, of Maw, .... 80-1 

Gebbie, James, elected, 149 

Genoese Charts, Scotland and England in, . 38 

Geraness, Loch Stenness, Orkney, Early 

Castle on, 281 

Foundations of Boat-house, . . 282, 284 

Prehistoric Kitchen Midden, . . . 286 

Relics from, 296 

Viking Gold Rings from, . . . 296 

Gersa, AVatten, Caithness, Flint Imple- 
ments and an object of quartz from, . 16 

Gibson, Andrew, 80 

Gight, Castle of, Aberdeenshire, Dirk found 

in a bog at, 154 

Gilestone : see Kilgraston. 

Gilgerhiston, old name for Kilgraston, f.n. 72 

Gilmiliscroft, zoungar, 374 

Gilmour, John, elected 254 

Girnigoe Castle, Caithness, .... 400 


Gladstanes, George, Minister of St 
Andrews : see Caithness, Bishop of, 
and St Andrews, Archbishop of. 


PACE 

Glasgow, Archbishopric of. Precept of a 

letter of donation of the, name blank, 324 

James Betoun, Archbishop of, . . 340 

James Boyd, Bishop of, . . . 326, 331 

James Law, Archbishop of, . . . 340 

Robert Montgomery, Bishop of, . . 331-3 

.John Spottiswoode, Archbishop of, 340, 343/. 

Thomas of Stirling, Archdeacon of, 

AVitness, 71 

Petition against Laud's Liturgy sent 

from, ........ 368 

Glass, Objects of: see Balls; Beads; Flagon. 
Glasserton, AVigtownshire, Cross-slab at, . 267 

Glen, Ellen Hawyk or. Letter of Sasine to, 

1481, 90 

Robert of, 90 

Glenbuck, AAest, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, 

Bronze Flanged Axe from, . . . 150 

Glencairn (Glencarne), Earl of, . . . 321 

Glendonyng, AA'., for Kirkcudbryt, . . 374 

Glengyre, AVigtownshire, Cast of Stone 

Axe-hammer from, .... 10 

Glenkindie, Aberdeenshire, Standing Stone 

at, 309 

Glenluce Sands, AA^igtownshire, Bronze 

Mount, enamelled, from, . . . 302 

Crosraguel Penny from, ... 97 

Glenlyon Brooch, 120-1 

Gloratt (Laird of), 374 

Gloup House, North Yell : see Shetland. 

Gogar (Gogare), Stirlingshire, Lands of. 


70, 73-4, 76, 78, 87-8 


Gold, Objects of. Finger-ring from Duukeld 

Cathedral, 13 

See also Threads. 

Gollan, Rev. Donald C. Campbell, elected, . 300 

Gorach, An Clachan, Cairns at Strathpeffer 

called, 312 

Gordon (Gordoun, Gordowne, Gordun) : — 

Alexander, of Erlistowne, . . . 374 

Lady Elizabeth : see Atholl. 

George, in Garlurg, 374 

Johne, 374 

Mrs, presents a Perforated Stone from 

Creich, 13 

Rot., of Knokbrex, 374 

Rot. Gallouay, 374 

Gordon-Gilmour, Brigadier-General R. G., 

elected a Vice-President, ... 2 

Gothland, Early Iron Age Graves in, . . 176 

Chain Festoons from, .... 172 

Gourlay, G., for Culrose, 374 

T., 373 

Gowk Stones, 312 
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Graham, Angus, on Some Carved Stones 

from Argyll, 123 

Dame Marjorie, Sum due to the 

Hammermen by, 157 

Grahame, D., 377 

of Fyntrie, 376 

J., 376 

of Orchill, 376 

Grame, G., of Inchebrekle, .... 377 

R., of Morphie, 376 

Grammar-school, Pre-Reformation, in Cul- 

ross Abbey, 92 

Grange, Easter, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . 81, 88 

Middle, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . 82, 85, 88 

Wester, Culross, Fife. Lands of, . . 80, 88 

Grant, Francis, Burgess Ticket of Dysart, 

1738, in favour of, 104 

James, presents a Stone ISIould, . . 14 

Graves, Early Iron Age, in Norway, . . 175 

in a Mound at Ackergill, Caithness, 

Excavation of, 160 

at Keiss, 173 

Notice of Prehistoric and Mediteval, on 

Airngath Hill, near Bo’ness, . . 2.58 

Viking, in Norway 175 

Gray (or Conray), James, Monk of Culross, 93 

John, 90 

Louis Sinclair, elected, .... 215 

Green, John, presents Lowland Scottish 

Bagpipes, 301 

Greenock (Graynock), Renfrewshire, Tack 

Duties of, 157 

Greneyaird, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 88 

Grierson of Lag, 377, 379 

Grimston, Edward R. T., elected, . . . 300 

Grinago Stone, Old Meldrum, Aberdeen- 
shire, 311 

Gullane, East Lothian, Block of Flint, 

Flaked, from, 255 

Gully, Kail : sea Kail Gully. 

Gunnason, Havard, 298 

Guthrie (Guthry), James, Abbot of Kinloss, 90 

H., Minister at Sterline, .... 375 

Henry, Minister at Stirling, then 

Bishop of Dunkeld, .... 379 

J., 376 

Guthrie Bell and its Shrine, The, . . . 409 

Haddington, Earl of. Sum due to the 

Hammermen by, 157 

Haddo House Estates, Aberdeenshire, 

Cinerary Urns from, . . . 100-3, 153 

Food-vessels from, . . 99-100 

Hammerstone from, ... 98 


PAGE 

Hafgrimson, Ossur, Builder of Earthwork 

in the Faroes, 293 

Haig, William, Petition to King Charles I. 

by, 357 

Hair, Human : see Armlets. 

Hakon, Earl of Orkney, 294 

Hakonson, King, Castles built by, . 293 

Halkerston, Alexander, Monk of Culross, . 93 

Hall, John, Minister at Edinburgh, . . 344 

Halpland (Laird of), 374 

Halyburton, Jame.s, Provost of Dundee, . 322 

Halj’burtons, Andrew, 322 

George, 322 

Hamilton (Hamiltone, Hamiltoun, Hamil- 
toune, Hammilton, Hainmiltoun) : — 

Mr A., Minister at Hadinton, . . . 376 

Mr And., of Vtterwod, .... 374 

Edward, of Balgray, 373 

G., 377 

Gavin, Commendator of Kilwinning, . 322 

See Galloway, Bishop of. 

Mr George, Minister at Newbirne, 367, 375 

J., 374 

of Preston, 374 

of Vdstoun, 377 

Major James A. F. H., elected, . . 254 

Jean Fairny or, 87 

John, of Blair, 87 

John : see St Andrews, Archbishop of. 

Johne, • . . . 374 

Marquis of, 367, 380-2 

R. , 373 

Minister, Moonkton, . ... 375 

Robert, of St Andrews, .... 318 

of Binning, 375 

S. J. (SirJ.), 377 

Ridhous, 377 

Sir Thomas, King's Advocate. . . . 339 

Mr Wiiliame, 374 

Hammermen of Edinburgh, A Royal Gift 

to the, in 1641, 155 

Hammermen’s Chapel : see Edinburgh. 
Hammer-stones, from Geraness, Clouston, 

Orkney, 296 

; Haddo House Estates, (purchase) . 98 

Handcuffs, Iron, from Smailholm Tower, 

(donation) 12 

Hannah, Ian C., elected, 215 

Hardanger. Iron Chain from grave at, . 172 

Hatton, Mains of, Auchterless, Aberdeen- 
shire, Stone Circle at, . . . . 305 

Haughton House, Alford, Aberdeenshire, 
Coilection of antiquities from, (pur- 
chase) ... ... 17-20 
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Havardson (Klo), Hakon, .... 298 Hilaon, Miss E., presents a Communion 

Magnus, 298-9 Token, 1® 

Thorstein, 298-9 Hoberne, Andrew, of Tulliebole (Tuliboll), 77 

Hawick (Hawyk), Elenne : see Glen. Hog, Sir John : see Culross, Abbot of. 

Emma, 90 Hogsetter, Loch of, Shetland, Prehistoric 

John of, 90 Fort in, 286 

Hay, Sir Gilbert le, AVitness, ... 71 Holding, A. W., presents a Snuff-box, . 97 

John of. Witness 71 Holkat, Robert, Monk of Culross, . . 91, 93 

Lord Chancellor, .... 356, 358 Holyrood : see Edinburgh. 

See aZso Kinnoul, Earl of. Home, Mr A., lor Lauder, .... 375 

Peter, of Naughton, .... 357 D., of Wedderburn, 373 

Hedis, Heidis, or Heydis, Culross, Fife, Mr David, Minister at Ladykirk, . . 375 

Lands of, 81, 82, 85 George, for Norberwik, .... 374 

Henderson, Mr Alexr., Minister at (I ) (1 M. Henry), 374 

Leuohars, . . . 367, 370, 376, 382 Mr Jo., Minister at Eymouthe, . . 376 

Thomas, elected 95 John, 377 

Henry, William, 81 (Lord), 373 

Henryson, Nicol, 90 ( S. J. ?), 377 

Hepburne, J., 374 William, Master of the Gramniar- 

(? J.), 374 school in Culross Abbey, ... 92 

Jo., 374 AVilliame, 377 

Patrik, of Wauchtune, .... 373 Homen Charts, Scotland and England in, 54 

Heraldry Hood, Mrs Violet M., elected, . . . 149 

Arms of John Cunningham of Geise, and Horswaird, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 85 

Elizabeth Sinclair, 408 Howard de Walden, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 

John Elphinstone of Lopnes, elected, 3 

and of Jean Cock, 408 Howstoun, S. L. (Sir L.), . . . .373 

David Lermonth, Provost of Hruga, Kolbein, Castle of Wyre built by, . 294 

St Andrews, 393 Hubert, Saint, 222 

Lin(feay of Abernethy, . . 408 Huchoun (or Hudson), John, Monk of 

the Stewart Earls of Atholl on Culross, 93 

Balvenie Castle 144 Human Remains from graves at Ackergill, 

the French House of Crespy le Report on, 180 

Prince, 225 Incinerated, found on Airngath 

Crest of Nova Scotia, 225 Hill, near Bo'ness, .... 259-60 

Cross and Crucifix with stag-heads in, . 222-3 Hume (Hoome): — 

Dog as emblem in, 225 Allexr., 377 

Fleur-de-lis as emblem in, ... 225 G., 373 

Hands clasped, etc., as emblems in, . 225 George, 377 

Hare as emblem in, 225-6 Pa., 374 

Note on Three Metal Matrices of Williame, 377 

Seals (of, apparently, the 13th century Hunter, Alexander, 83 

or thereby) in the National Museum D., prouest, 375 

of Antiquities, which bear the em- David, Provost of Forfar, . . . 375 

blem of the Stag-head cabossed, . 218 Thomas M., elected, .... 254 

Rabbit as emblem in, . . . . 224, 226 Huntingtower, Perthshire, Lands of, . . 157 

Tine Foi, Term in French heraldry, . 225 Huntly, George, fourth Earl of, . . 144 

<8(?e also Medal ; Seals. Hutton (Hutoun), John, of Easter Ballelisk, 81 

Heriot, Adam, of Aberdeen, .... 319 Robert, 81 

Hessilheid, R. M., 374 Hyndford, Earls of, 159-60 

Heuchfleld, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . .80 

Highland Brooch of Silver from Kindrochit Iceland, Castles in, 293 

Castle, Braemar, Note on, . . . 118 Temples of, 287-8 

(? Hildoun), 374 Viking graves in, 177 
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Icoluikill : see Inchcolm. 

Idol, Stone, from British Columbia, (dona 

tion) 

Inchcolm (Icolmkill), Abbacy of, 

Abbey, The Development of, 

Abbot's House 

Altars, 

Ambry, 

Chapter-house, 

Choir, . 

Church, 

Claustral Buildings at, 

Cresset, Remains of, at, 

Dovecot, 

Hermit’s Cell, . 

Lady Chapel, 

Mural Chamber in Xorth Wall, 

Mural Painting, 13th Century, at, 

Tower, .... 

Water Trough or Cistern, 

Henry, Abbot of, 

James Stewart, Earl of Moray, Com- 

mendator of, 

Richard of Aberdeen, Prior of, founds 

Chapel of the Blessed Virgin, 

Thomas Crawford, Canon of, founds 

Chapel of the Blessed Virgin, 

Inchmarlo Cottage : see Banchory-Ternan. 
Inchmartin, Laird of, Sum due to the Ham- 
mermen by, 

Ingigerd, 299 

Inglis, A. W., presents two Door-plates 
from the Hammermen’s Chapel and 

Parliament House, 

James. Abbot of Culross, 

of Cramond, Sum due to tiie Ham 

mermen by, 

Patrik, 


301 
320 
227 
245 
243 
243 
232 
234, 242 
230 
2.36 
237 
243 
229 
242 
229 
234 
232, 243 
. 237 

. 229 

229 


229 


229 


157 


96 

91 

157 

374 


Ingzewer : see Inzievar. 

Innermarkie, Robert Innes, Baron of, 

Balveuie the Property of, . . . 134 

Innerneath, James, Lord, Balvenie granted 

to and disposed of by, .... 134 

Innes, Alexander, thirteenth of that ilk, . 400 

Christian Dunbar or, ... . 400 

Sir James, twelfth of that ilk, . . 400 

Robert, 377 

See also Innermarkie. 

Innevert : see Inzievar. 

Insch, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle on 

Candle Hill, 312 

Inscription on Brooch from Kengharair, 

Kilmore, Mull, 122 

on the Kindrochit Brooch, . . . 119 


PAGE 

Interlaced designs on Casket of Cetacean 

Bone from Egl inton Castle, . . 105^. 

from Fife, Ill 

on Cross-slab at Ardchattan, . 109-10 

atFarnell, . . . 109-10 

Inuercharitie, S. J. O. (Sir John Ogilvie), of. 376 
Invereil, Dirleton, East Lothian, Stone Axe 

from, 301 

Inverkeithing, Fife, Council concerning the 

Release of James I. held at, . . . 133 

Inverness-shire: see Eigg ; Shian, Bal- 
ranald. North Uist. 

Inzievar (Ennevert, Enuerth, Innevert, or 
Ingzewer, Inzevers), Fife, Lands of, 

70, 73^, 78, 81, 88 

Iona, Argyll, Caskets carved on Grave- 

slabs at, 114 

The Mackinnon Cross-shaft at, . 126 

Ireland, Orkney, Township of, . . . 298 

Iron, Objects of : see Bow Drill ; Branks ; 
Candle-mould; Candlestick; Cannon 
Balls ; Deer Trap ; Fleerish ; Hand- 
cuffs ; Jougs ; Kail Gully : Key ; Nail : 
Patten Frame; Shackle ; Sugar Chop- 
per; Yett. 


Isbister, Orkney, Double burial at, . . 178 

Isles, John, Lord of the. Gift of Wax by, . 313 

John Carswell, Superintendent of 

Argyll and the Isles, Abbot of Icolm- 
kill, and Bishop of the, * . . 320-1, 327 

or Sodor. Bishopric of the, . . 320, 321 

Ivory, Object of : see Snuff Mull. 

Jack, Gedion, for Lanerk 374 

JaddvarastaSir, Orkney name, . . . 298 

Jaddvor, daughter of Earl Erlend, . . 298 

James IV., Charter to Culross Abbey by, . 76 

Jamesone, Mr William, Minister at Lang- 

newtoun, 375 

Jamieson, Dr J. Boyd, presents a Bellar- 

mine, 10 

Jargrayis or Jargrays : see Jerah. 

Jerah (Gargrais, Jargrayis or Jargrays), 

Clackmannanshire, . . 70, 76, 78, 87-8 

Jet, Objects of : see Armlet ; Ring. 

Johnson, Norman M., elected, . . . 254 

Johnstoun (Lord), 373 

Joseph, Saint, Carved Figure of, . . 388 

Jougs, Iron, from Dumfriesshire, (donation) 96 

Justice, Mr W., Minister at Gargunnok, . 375 

Kail Gully, Iron, (donation) .... 96 

Kay, John S., elected, 149 

Keir, Culross, Fife, Lands of, ... 81, 88 
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Keir, Mr A., Minister at Cariddin, . 376 

Sir G., 374 

Holbrant, Sum due to the Hammer- 
men by, 157 

Keiris (Laird of), 373 

Keiss, Caithness, Graves in Mound at, . 173 

Keith, Professor Sir Arthur, elected an 

Honorary Fellow, 254 

Sir Robert, Kintore obtained by, . . 269 

(Keth), Sir Robert of. Witness, . . 71 

Kellywood (Kellewod), Kincardine, Fife, 

Lands of, 79,80,83 

Kengharair, Kilmore, Mull, Argyll, Silver 

Brooch from, 121 

Kennedy (Kennedie), Dauid, of Ballimor, . 374 

Sir Gilbert, of Ariowland, . . . 374 

John, for Ayr, 374 

(? S. A.), 373 

Ker, Mr James, Minister at Abbatroull, . 375 

Jo., Minister at Saltprestoun, . . 375 

Kersland (Laird of), 373 

Key, Iron, from the Old Tolbooth, Edin- 
burgh, (donation) 12 

Kilbirny, J., 374 

Kildrummy, Aberdeenshire, Lulach’s Stone, 


273, 309, 310 


Kilflnan, Cowal, Argyll, Sculptured Slab at, 130 

Kilgraston (Gilestone, Gilgerhiston), Perth- 
shire, Lands of, 72-3 

Kilinailean, Mull, Argyll, Slabs at, . . 127 

Kilkerran, near Campbeltown, Argyll, 

Cross-shafts at, 115 

Killmaheu (Laird of), 374 

Kilmichael-Glassary, Bell Shrine, . . 415 

Kilmore, Dervaig, Mull, Argyll, Cross- 
shaft at, 123 

Kilmory of Knap, Argyll, Caskets carved 

on grave-slabs at, 116 

Macmillan’s Cross, . . . 130 

Sculptured Slab at, . . . 129 

Kilninian, Mull, Argyll, Casket and Sword 

on Sculptured Slab at, . . . 115, 129 

Kiloran Bay, Colonsay, Argyll, Viking 

boat burial at, 174, 177 

Kincaid, S. J. (Sir J.), 374 

Kincardine, Fife, Lands of Lurg and, . 92 

Kincardineshire : see Kincluny, Durris. 

Kincarne, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 86 

Kincluny, Durris, Kincardineshire, Bronze 

Spear-head from, 30 

Kindrochit Castle, Braemar, Aberdeen- 
shire, Note on a Highland Brooch of 

Silver from, 118 

King, Mrs E. M., of Arntomy, elected, . 95 


PAGE 

Kingancleuche, J. (Laird of), .... 374 

Kingsteps Quarry, near Nairn, Stone 

Implement from, 12 

Kinloss Abbey, Moray, Culross Abbey and, (58, 77 

Sir Hugh, Prior of, first Abbot of 

Culross, 68, 89 

James Guthrie, Abbot of, ... 90 

Thomas Crystal, Abbot of, . . . 91 

Kinna, the late James Green, representa- 
tives of, present Communion Tokens, 216 
Kinnairds (Kinnardis), Wester, Perthshire, 

Lands of, 157 

Kinnairdy Castle, Banffshire, Aumbrie 

doors at 385, 400 

Kinnear, William F. A., elected. . . . 215 

Kinnoul, Lord Chancellor Hay, first Earl of, 

356, 358 

Kinross-shire : see Coldrain (Cuthildurane) ; 
Leven, Loch ; Maw Carse ; Tulliebole. 


Kintillo (Kyntulane), Perthshire, Lands of, 72 

Kintore, Aberdeenshire, Hunting forest of, 269 

Branks from the old church of, . 96 

Kirk, Mr James, Minister of Abirfoyll, . 375 

Kirk-lands, Mary, Queen of Scots, and, . 321 

Kirkmichaell, yonger, 374 

Kirkness, William, presents a Candle- 

mould, 97 

Kirk-sessions, Institution of, ... 315 

Kirktoun, Wester Bothe (Boithe), Fife, 

Lands of, 80 


Kirkwall, The Provost and Town Council 
of, present a Funeral Crosier head, 
Paten, and Chalice of lead, and frag- 
ments of gold threads found in St 
Magnus Cathedral, .... 215 

St Magnus Cathedral, .... 297 

Carved Heraldic Panels in, . 385 

Funeral Crosier, Paten, and 

Chalice of lead, and fragments of gold 
threads from a grave in, . . . 215 

Kitchen Midden, Prehistoric, Geraness, 

Orkney, 286 

Mediaeval, on St Serf’s Island, 

Loch Leven, 279 

KIo, Hakon Havardson : see Havardson. 
KlostaSlr, Orkney name, .... 298 

Knarston, near Scapa, Orkney, Story 

regarding battle at 283 

Knife and Fork with bone handles, 

(donation) 255 

Knitting-stick, Northumbrian, (donation) . 217 

Knives, Flint, from Aberdeenshire, (pur- 
chase) 19, 20 

Knok (Laird of) 374 


f 
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Knowley, Aberdeenshire, The Tow Stone 


at, 310 

Knox, Mr J., Minister, Carington, . . 375 

Mr Jo., Minister at Bowdone. . . 375 

John, 314, 318, 325, 326-9 

Mr Rob, Minister at Kelso, . . . 375 

Konghelle, Norway, Castle built at, . . 293 

Kvaldinsey, Isle of, Vener Lake, “Borg” 

built on, 293 

Kynpont, John, Monk of Culross, . . 93 

Kyntulane : see Kintillo. 

Ladle, Toddy, Silver, Perth hall-mark, 

(donation) 16, 301 

Lag, Grierson of, 377 

Laing, James, presents a Bronze Mortar, . 255 

Lamb, Andrew : see Brechin, Bishop of, 
and Galioway, Bishop of. 

Lambertoun, William de : see St Andrews, 
Bishop of. 


Lamljhill, Culross, Fite, Lands of, . 80, 81, 85 
Lamington (Laird of), . .... 374 

Lanciani, Commendatore Rodolfo, elected 

an Honorary Fellow, • . . . 254 

Langhope, Selkirkshire, Silver Brooch from, 120 

Langschaw (Laird of), 374 

Langsyid, Culross, Fite, Lands of, . . 88 

Lasswade, Midlothian, Old Glass Flagon 

from, 217 

Laud, Archbishop, . . 349, 355, 358-9. 361 JL 

Laud’s Liturgy, Scotland's Supplication 
and Complaint against the Book of 
Common Prayer, otherwise, 18th 

October 1637, 314 

Laundel, John de. Seal of, ... . 226 

Law, James, Minister of Kirkliston, . . 340 

See also Orkney, Bishop of. 

Mr Mongo, Minister at Dysert, . . 376 

“Law Stones,” use of name in Stone 

Circles, .307 

Lawson, Rev. James, 332 

Lead, Objects of: see Bullets; Button; 
Chalice ; Crosier-head; Paten ; Whorl. 

Leask, John, Death of, 4 

Leather, Object of ; see Shot Flask. 

Leggafs Den, Chapel of Garioch, Aberdeen- 
shire, Beaker from, .... 18 

Leighton, Joseph M., Death of, . . . 4 

Leitch, James, elected, 215 

Leith, Carved Door from Mary of Guise’s 

house, the Water Gate, . . . 385 

Convention of the Church at, . . 323 

Lennox, Duke of, 331, 368 

Malcolm, Earl of. Counter-seal of, . 226 


PAGE 


Lentron, James, portioner of Kinkepill, . 377 

Lermonth Door, from St Andrews, . 384, 393 

David, of Clatto, Provost of St 

Andrews, Carved Door with mono- 
gram and arms of, 393 

Leslie, Alexander, 373 

George, of that ilk, 377 

Jhon, 377 

Sheriff John Dean, elected, ... 3 

Leven, Loch, Kinro.ss-shire, Contents of a 
midden from the Monastery on St 

Serfs Island, 279 

Levingtone, Alexr 373 

Lichtone, Mr James, Minister at Dune, . 377 

Lincluden College Kirk, Dumfriesshire, 

Cai-ved wooden stalls from, . . . 384 

Lindores, Fife, Celtic Bell found at, . . 410 

Lindsay (Lindesay, Lyndsay) : — 

A., fiar of Edzell 376 

D., Kirkforther 377 

Da., 376 

Dauid, Balgays, 376 

David : see Edinburgh, Bishop of. 

Rev. David, of Leith, . . 319, 325, 332, 333 

James, of Kilquhis, 376 

(Lord), 373 

Lord, 77 

Major and Mrs Broun, present a collec- 
tion of antiquities from Muirkirk, . 149 

William of, Chamberlain tl Robert I., 

Witness, 71 

Mr William, at Dreghorne, . . . 376 

Lindsay of Abernethy, Heraldic Panel of, . 408 

Linen, Object of : see Tablecloth. 

Ling, Arthur, elected, 3 

Linlithgow, Countess of, .... 338 


Linlithgowshire: see Airngath Hill, 

Bo'ness ; Blackness Castle ; Carriden ; 
Phillipston of Eu. 

Listoun, John, Provost of St Salvator’s, 
Charter to the Monastery of Culross 


by, 76 

Little (Litill), John, 69 

John R., elected, 3 

Liturgy, Laud’s, Scotland’s Supplication 
and Complaint against the Book of 
Common Prayer, otherwise, 18th 

October 1637, 314 

Livingston, Ed., Silver Teaspoon and Salt- 

spoon by, 16 

Livingstone (Liuingstone), ilr Harie, Minis- 
ter at Kippene, 375 

J 373 

Livonia, Russia, Chain Festoon#.’rom, . 172 
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Livonia, Russia, Graves in stone settings M'Aulay (? W.), of Ardngcaple, . . . 374 

in 175 Macbeth’s Stone and Cairn, Lumphanan, . 310 

Lochbuy Brooch, 120-1 M’Brek, Henry, 82 

Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire, Flint Arrow- Thomas 80 

heads from, 301 M'Calman, Mr Kicoll, Minister at Kilmore, 

Lock, Wooden, from St Kilda, (donation) . 97 and Commissioner for the Ministers 

Lockhartt (Lokhairt), J., of Bar . . . 374 of Lome, 377 

Sir J amis, of Ley, 373 MacClane, Patrick ; see Maclean. 

Logane, Al., 374 MacCorquodale, Hugh, elected, ... 3 

Ja., ofCouston, 377 M‘Cubeine, Fergus, 373 

Logie - Airthrey (Logynthrane, Logyn- Maedufle : see Macphee. 

thray), Stirlingshire, in Charters to MacEachern, Colin, of Kilellan, Cross-shaft 

Culross Abbey, . . . . 70, 74, 88 of, at Kilkerran, 115-6 

Logie-Coldstone, Aberdeenshire, St Wal- Macfle, Mrs, the legatees of the late, present 

loch’s Stone at, 308 part of the Branks from the old 

Lomond Hill, East, Fife, Slab incised with church of Kintore, and a Kail 

bull, from, 32 Gully, 96 

do. (donation) 13 MacGillivray, A. A., presents a club-like 

Whorl from, (donation) .... 13 stone from Kingsteps Quarry, Nairn, 12 

London, Juxon, Bishop of, .■ . . . 361 Macintosh, Mrs, elected, .... 3 

Loney, John W. M., presents a Fire Plate, 16 presents a Metal Button, . . 97 

Pebble with incised cross from St a Brass Calendar of 1803, . 301 

Ninian's Cave, 96 Mackaile, Hew, Minister at Perstoune, . 373 

Shackle, a Patten Frame, a Knit- Mackenzie, Sheriff David J., elected, . . 4 

ting Stick, and an Amulet, . . . 216 Sir George, of Tarbat, .... 224 

Lome, Brooch of 120 James, Death of, 4 

Lossit .Brooch, 120 Mrs, presents a Brass Mounting and 

Lothian (Louthian), (Lord), .... 373 Iron Jougs, 96 

William, 91 Mackie, Alexander, Death of, . . . 3, 5 

Lothians, Lead BStton from the, . . . 152 M‘Kie, Alexr., for AVigtoune, . . 374 

Loudon (Loudoun), Lord, . . . 370, 379 (? S. P.), of Larg, 374 

(Lord), 373 Mackinnon Cross-shaft at Iona, . . . 126 

Love, James, elected, 300 Maclagan, Miss Morag, presents a Deer 

Lowell, J., of Canzeoqwhie, .... 374 Trap, 14 

Lowerison, Bellerby, presents a Stone Idol, 301 M’Laggan, Alexander, presents a Sugar 

Luath’s Stone, near AVhitehouse, Aber- Chopper, 16 

deenshire, 310 MacLean, Rev. Andrew C., elected, . . 215 

Lulach the Fatuous, 274 Maclean (MacClane), Patrick, . . .320 

Lulach’s or Luath’s Stone on Green Hill, MacLennan, Rev. Dr Malcolm, elected, . 3 

Tough, Aberdeenshire, ... 273 M'Leod, J., of Dunvegane, .... 377 

Kildrummy, Aberdeenshire, Note on, 273 MacLeod, Rev. John, elected, . . . 3(K) 

Folklore of, 309-10 Rev. William, elected, .... 3 

Lumphanan, Aberdeenshire, Macbeth's Macmillan’s Cross, Kilmory, Knapdale, . 130 

St07ie a,nA Cairn, 310 (? Macnair), (? R.), 374 

Lundago, Place-name, 288 Macphee, Murchardus Macdufie or, Grave- 

Lundowe, of that ilk, 373 slab of, at the Priory, Oronsay, . . 115 

Lurg and Kincardine, Fife, Lands of, . 78#., 92 Macqueen, Michael and Janet Rynd or, 

“ Coilheugh ” of, 83 founders of the Magdalen Chapel, . 155 

Lyell, Walter, for Montrois, .... 374 Macrae, Rev. Duncan, elected, . . . 254 

Lyon (Lyone, Lyoun), 376 MacRitchie, David, Death of, . . . 4, 5 

Mr Ja., Minister at, Inchbrayok, . 377 Mace of St Salvator’s College, St Andrews', 

Frederik, ....... 376 393,405 

— — Thomas, fler of Cossins, .... 376 Maderty, Ma. of 373 

W., for Breichine, 374 Magdalen Chapel : see Edinburgh. 
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Magnus Barefoot, King of Norway, “ Borg” 

built by, 293 

Maiden Stone, Chapel of Garioch, . . 311 

Maiollo Charts, Scotland ■ and England 

in, 50 

Maitland, Mrs M, E., elected, . . . 251 

Robert, of Eckiles, 377 

Makgill, B., 374 

Mr Harie, Minister of Dunfermline, . 376 

Manire, Saint, of Crathie 148 

Mann, Ludovic M'L,, presents a cast of a 

stone Axe-hammer from Glengyre, . 10 

Maps : see Portolan Charts of England 
and Scotland, 

Mar (Marr), IVilliam, Earl of, Witness, . 73 

Marehhouse, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Stone 

Axe (cutting end) found near, . . 150 

March mont, Polwarth, Berwickshire, 

Patten frame from, , . . . 216 

Markle, Perthshire, Lands of, , , . 157 

Maruoch or Marnan, Saint 308 

Banllshire, Standing Stones, remains 

of circle at, 308 

the “ White Cow ’■ at, , , 309,312 

Marshall (Marschell), Richard, Abbot of 

Culross 89 

Martyne, Johue, of Lathonis, , . . 376 

Marwick, J. G., on the discovery of Stone 

Cists at Stenness, Orknej-, , , . 34 

Mary of Guise's House : see Edinburgh. 

Mason (Masoun), Andrew, Abbot of Culross, 90 

Thomas, Culross charter granting the 

lands of Barhill to, 77 

Masterton (Maistertoun), Adam, ... 81 

Alexander, 83 

— — Ronald, flar of Bad, 83 

Matha, John de la, and Felix de Valois, 

Legend of, 223 

Mather, James, elected, 3(X) 

Maule, Henrie, 377 

Mawcarse (Mukarse), Kinross-shire, Lands 

of 157 

Maxwell (Maxuell), Eustace, presents an 

Enamelled Bronze Mounting, . . 302 

James, 374 

John of. Witness, 71 

Richard, 156 

May, David, 81 

Culross Charter granting the 

Chapeltowii of Bath to, ... 77 

Medal, Union of the Swiss Cantons, . . 225 

Medallions, Carved Wood, from Stirling 

Castle, 384 

Meikiljone, Villiame, Brintiland, . . . 374 


PAGE 


Meikle, Rev. James, presents a Net Sinker 

and Handcuffs 11 

Melbrigdason, Eyvind, 298 

Meldrum, Old : see Old Meldrum. 

Melville (Melvill, Melulll), Andrew, Re- 
former, . . 329, 332, 334, 316-7, 340-2 

James, ...... 326, 342 

Jame.s, of Halhil 373 

Mr T., Minister at Kinglassie, . . 376 

Mr Tho., Minister of Tereglis, . . 377 

Melwine, Mr Richard, Minister at 

M[aryton], 377 

Menteath, William, 374 

Menzeis, A., of Comries 374 

Merisden, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 82 

Methlick, Aberdeenshire, Carved Stone 

Ball from, . - 103 

Stone Cup from 98 

Michelhill, W., Selkirk, 374 

Mid Town, Freswiok, Caithness, Bronze 


Pin and Fragments of Pottery from, 20-1 
Midlothian : see Cramond : Dalkeith ; Edin- 
burgh ; Lasswade ; Newhall House. 
Midmar, Aberdeenshire, Remains of Stone 


Circle at, 308 

Militia, Banffshire Local, Belt Plate of, . 14 

Millanderdail, zonger, 374 

Millar, Walter, Monk of Culross, ... 93 

Miller, Steuart N., elected to Council, . . 2 

Misericord Carving from *the south of 

Scotland, 386 

Mitchell, Davi<l, 82 

Moluag, Saint, of Lismore, .... 275 

Moncreif, David, of Cragy 376 

(f H.), of Tibbermallo, .... 374 

Jhone, 374 

Mr J., at Cullessie, 375 

Sir J., 374, 377 

W., of Randerstoun, .... 376 

Monks of Culross, 1525 to 1587, ... 92 

Montgomerie (Montgombrie), H. L., . . 373 

Mr Thomas, Minister at Logy-Montrois 

and Perte, 377 


Montgomery, MrR., Minister at Symontoun, 375 

Mr Robert, Minister at Sanct Kevox, 376 

Rev. Robert, of Stirling ; see Glasgow, 

Bishop of. 

Montquhany (Amerham, Munchany), Fife, 

Lands of, 70 

Montrose, J ames, fifth Earl of, . 373, 379, 383 

John, fourth Earl of, ... . 348 

Montrose, Forfarshire, Bow Drill from, . 217 

“ Panter Panels ” and Door from, 

384, 394, 399 
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Monupenne, S. J. (Sir J.), . . . . 377 

Moray, Bishopric of, 322 

Grant of, name blank, . . . 324 

James, Earl of, due to the Hammer- 
men by 157 

James Stewart, Earl of, Commendator 

of Inchcolm, 229 

Joanna : see Douglas. 

Mr Johne, Minister at Stramiglo, . 376 

Patrick Hepburn, Bishop of, . . .322 

Robert Reid, Bishop of, and Abbot of 

Kinloss, 77, 91 

S. A. (Sir A.), of Balvaird, . . . 376 

Morayshire, Fragment of Flint Axe from, 22 

See also Dreggie, near Grantown-on- 
Spey ; Elgin ; Kinloss. 

Mortar, Bronze, inscribed, (donation) . . 255 

Mortimer, Allan, of Aberdour, Right of 

Interment at Inchcolm purchased by, 228 

Mortlach, Banffshire, “ Battie Stone " at, . 275 

Church site of, 275 

Slab to a Constabularius de 

Salvenie at, 134 

Symbol Stone at, ... . 274 

Morton, Earl of. Bishopric of St Andrews 

(1571) presented to, . . 321, 322, 324-5 

Mote, Balcastle, Kilsyth, .... 280 

Mould, Stone, for Bronze Spear-heads and 
Knives, from Aberdeenshire, (pur- 
chase) . •. 19 

for Buttons, from Dreggie, near 

Grantown-on-Spey, (donation) . . 14 

Mound containing Graves at Ac^ergill, 

Caithness, Excavation of, . . . 160 

at Keiss, Graves in, 173 

Mount, Brass, from Greyfriars’ Church, 

Dumfries, (donation) .... 96 

Bronze, from Glenluce Sands, near 

. Genoch, (donation) .... 302 

Mounts, Bronze Celtic, of Viking Period, 
found in Norway, Castings of, (dona- 
tion) 97 

Mowat, John, elected, 3 

Muircambus (Murecammis) Mill, Fife, . 88 

Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Beaker and Fragments 

of another, from hut-circles at, . . 152 

Flint Flake from a hut-circle at, . 152 

Large Jet Ring from a hut-circle at, 1.50 

See also Glenbuck, West; Marchhouse; 
Westerhill; Whitehaugh Moss. 

Mukarse ; see Mawcarse. 

Mull : see Kengharair, K i 1 m o r e ; 

Kilinailean ; Kilmore, Dervaig ; Kil- 
ninian ; Pennygowan ; Tobermory. 
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Multray, George, .... .90 

Munchany ; see Montquhany. 

Murecammis ; see Muircambus. 

Murray, Alexr., of Strowan, .... 376 

D., presents Communion Tokens, . 16 

Earl of : see Moray. 

John, of Lochmaben, .... 352 

Mr Robert, Minister at Methven, . 375 

S. J., 375 

(? S. J.), 373 

Walter, of Tullibardine, Charter to the 

Monastery and Monks of Culross by, 76 

of Touchadam, 374 

Muschet, Sir G 376 

Muxtullim, Potter's Mark on Samian Ware, 255 
Myin, Johne, for Forfar, .... 375 

Myrtone, Thomas, of Cambo, . . . 376 

Nail, Iron, from Monastery on St Serf's 

Island, Loch Leven 280 

Nairn, Stone Implement from Kingsteps 

Quarry near, 12 

Robert, Feu-duties due to the Hammer- 
men by, 157 

Napier, Theodore, Highland Broadswords 

bequeathed by, 14 

Neilson, John 90 


Nelson, Mrs A. E., exhibits a Silver Finger- 
ring from Perth 149 

Neulistoune (Laird of) 374 

Neutoun, Mr A., Minister at Duddiston, . 375 


Neway, Jhone, fear of that ilk, . . . 376 

Newbigging, Orkney, Double burial in 

Cists at, 178 

Newhall House, Midlothian, Iron Deer 

Trap from, 11 

Newhills, Aberdeenshire, Cross at, . . 269 

Newmyle, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 87 

Newseat of Ardo, Methlick, Aberdeenshire, 

Flat Bronze Axe from, .... 98 

Newtonhill, Kirkinner, Wigtownshire, 

Cresset from, 11 

Nicoisoune, S. Ja. (Sir James), of Colbrand- 

speth, 

Nidan, Saint, Church of Midmar dedicated 

to. 308 

Nigeria, Penannular Armlets of Tin and 

Copper from, 216 

Nisbett, H 

Nobill, W., of Ardarden, .... 374 

Norrie's Law, Largo, Fife, Silver Hoard 

from 276 

North Berwick, East Lothian, Monastery of, 

in Charters to Culross Abbey, . 70, 72, 74 
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North Berwick Lraw, East Lothian, Socketed 

Bronze Axe from, (purchase) . . 17 

Northumberland, Knitting-stick from, . 217 

Norway, Antiquity Section of the Royal 
University of, presents Castings of 
Celtic Bronze Ornaments found in 

Norway, 97 

Drinking Halls of Ancient, . . . 289 

Early Iron Age and Viking Graves in, 175 

Konghelle, Castle built at, . . . 293 

Sarpsborg, erected by King Olaf, . . 293 

Norwell, Robert, in Woodhead, ... 80 

Noth, Gartly, Aberdeenshire, the Drum- 

mel Stone at 305 

Nova Scotia, Crest of, 225 

Nudre, Thomas, Abbot of Culross, . . 91 

Thomas, Charter of Tack of Foddismill 

by, 76 

Ochiltree, Sir James Stewart, Lord, Bal- 

venie the Property of, . . . . 131 

Ogiluy (? D.), of Glasuall, .... 376 

Dauid, of Persie, 376 

(i J. L.), 373 

Jhone, of (? Galie), 376 

(iH.), 373 

Ogilvie (Ogiluie), Sir John, of Inverquharity 

(Inuercharitie), .... 376, 379 

T., 376 

Olaf Kyrre, King of Norway, . . 289, 293 

Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, The Grinago 

Stone, 311 

Oliphant, Holbrant, of Condie, Sum due to 

the Hammermen by, .... 157 

John, Lands of Heuchfield in Feu to, . 80 

Larence, 376 

Laurence, Charter of lands near For- 

gandenny to, /.«. 71 

Peter, of Turingis, 80 

— - ’William, Sum due to the Hammermen 

by, 157 

Oliva-Cavallini Charts, Scotland and Eng- 
land in, 55 

Olives-JIartines Charts, Scotland and Eng- 
land in, 17 

Orkney, Bjarne, Bishop of, . . . . 291 

Castles in, , 291 

Earl Jon of, 291 

Heraldic Panel with Arms of Cock 

Family, 408 

James Law, Bishop of, . . . 310-1, 315 

Swej-n, Asleifson, Earl of, . . . 298 

See also Birsay ; Cairston ; “ Clouston,” 

‘■The House of”; Crantit ; Damsay ; 


PAGE 

Orkney (contd .) : — 

Egilsay ; Geraness, Loch Stenness ; 
Ireland ; Isbister ; Kirkwall ; Knar- 
ston ; Newbigging ; Orphir ; Piero- 
wall, Westray ; Skaill ; Stenness ; 

Wyre. 

Ornaments, Bronze Celtic, found in Nor- 
way, Castings of, (donation) . . 97 

Oronsay, Argyll, Caskets carved on Grave- 

slabs at, 116 

Grave-slab of Jlurchardus Mac- 

dufie at the Priory, .... 115 

Orphir, Orkney, Round Church of, . . 297 

Osberto, Witness, 72 

Osuald, Mr Johne, Minister at Pencaitland, 376 
Osuey, Laurence, son of. Witness, . . 71 

Overton : see Pitfar, Overton of. 

Oxcraig, Blairhall, Island of, ... 79 

Oyne, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle on 

Candle Hill 312 

Painting, Mural, 13th century, at Inch- 

colm Abbey, 231 

Panels, Carved 'Wooden, Scottish, . 381^. 

“ Panter Panels,” Carved, from Montrose, 

381, 394, 399 

Paribeni, Dr R., elected an Honorary 

Fellow, 251 

Park, (? H.), 373 

Parliament House : see Edinljurgh. 

Paten, of Lead, found in St Magnus 

Cathedral, (donation) .... 215 

Paterson, Eupham, 85 

George, Monk of Culross, ... 93 

J. Wilson, on the Development of 

Inchcolm Abbey 227 

Patersone, R., of Dunmure, .... 376 

Thomas, 375 

Patispollis, Culross, Fife, Lands of, ‘ . . 87 

Patten Frame, Iron, from Marchmont, 

Polwarth, (donation) .... 216 

Pattison (Pattssoun), Robert, ... 90 

Pebbles, Fire-fractured, found near Black- 

side, Muirkirk 265 

AVhite, found in Graves at Ackergill, 

164, 166, 168-9, 171-3 

Peblis, Ro., of Maynshill 374 

Peeblesshire, Set of Lowland Scottish Bag- 
pipes from, 301 

Pennygowan, Mull, Argyll, Cross.-shaft at, 125 
Perth, Five Articles of, . . . 353-4, 359, 382 

— — Flanged Bronze Axe found near, . . 303 

Silver Finger-ring from, . . . 149 

Toddy Ladle with Hall-mark of, 16, 301 
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Perth (contd .): — 

Stone Axe-hammer found near, . . 302 

Perthshire Highland Fencibles, Belt Plate of, 14 
See also Aberdalgie ; Auchterarder ; Bal- 
canger ; Callander ; Caputh ; Castle- 
beg ; Craigiehall ; Dalpowie (Dalp- 
wen) ; Dunblane ; Dunkeld ; Forgan- 
denny ; Huntingtower ; Kilgraaton ; 
Kinnairds ; KintUlo ; Markle ; Pit- 
far ; Pureheuch ; Ridell ; Rossie Law, 
Dunning ; Scone Abbey ; Snaigow. 

Petfar : see Pitfar. 

Pethwere : see Pitfar. 

Pett, Alison : see Primrose. 

Phillipston of Eu, Linlithgowshire, Barony 

of, 75 

Lands of 87-8 

Philpeustone : see Phillipston of Eu. 
Philpewstoun, Grange of: see Phillipston 
of Eu. 

(? Phin), Mr James, 374 

Pierowall, Westray, Orkney, Viking Graves 

in stone settings at, ... . 174 

Pigmy Implements, flint and chert, from 

Dryburgh, (donation) .... 216 

Pigorini, Professor Luigi, Death of, . . 3, 5 

Pin, Bronze, from Mid Town, Freswick, 

(purchase) 20 

Pins of Highland Brooches, .... 120 

Pipe, Tobacco, of Clfi}' with Human Mask, 

from Edinburgh, (donation) ... 16 

Piper's Stone, Bourtie, 311 

Pitcairne . . . (? D.), 376 

— - Mr. R., 374 

Pitersone, Robert, for Cuper, . . . 374 

Pitfar (Petfar, Pethwere, Pitwar), Perth- 
shire, Lands of, . . . 76, 79, 80, 88 

Barnhill of. Lands of, . . . 80, 81, 87 

Overton of. Lands of, . . 79, 81, 86-8 

Pitferriu : see Pitfirrane. 

Pitflrrane (Pitferrin), Fife, Lands of, . . 78 

Pittenweem, Fife, Carved Door said to be 

from The Priory, 385 

Pitwar : see Pitfar. 

Placidus ; see Eustace, Saint. 

Platter, Samian Ware, from Wimereux, 

near Boulogne, (donation) . . . 255 

Poffillis, Culross, Lands of, . . . 77-8, 87-8 

Poison, Alexander, elected, .... 3 

Polwarth, Berwickshire, Lucky Stone or 

Amulet from, 217 

Pont, Robert, 327-8, 333-4 

Porteous, Mr James, Minister at Lessvade, 375 

Porterfeild, A., of that ilk, .... 374 


PAGE 

Portei’feild, John, Burgess of Edinburgh, . 86 

Portolan Charts, the Boundary between 

Scotland and England in the, . . 36 

Portuguese Charts, Later, Scotland and 

England in, 52 

Pot-boilers, found near Blackside, Muirkirk, 265 
Pothouse, Auchencairn, Thornhill, Dum- 
fries, Stone Bead from, .... 97 

Potterton, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle, the 

Druid Temple, at, 307 

Pottery, Bronze Age, found near Blackside, 

Muirkirk, 265 

Mediaeval, found near Blackside, Muir- 
kirk, 263 

from St Serf's Island, Loch Leven, 279 

Native, from Mid Town, Freswick, 

(purchase) 20-1 

from hut circles at Muirkirk, 

(donation) 152 

from Tents Muir, probably Iron Age, 

(donation) 13 

Vessel, with Human Mask, from the 

Lesser Cumbrae, (purchase) ... 98 

Viking ?, from Geraness, Orkney, . . 296 

See also Bellarmine ; Urns. 

Power, Mr Gilbert, Minister at Stanykirk, 375 


Powis or Powys, Stirlingshire, Lands of, 70, 77, 88 


See also Gogar. 

Prayer, Book of Common (otherwise Laud's 
Liturgy), Scotland's Supplication and 
Complaint against the, 18th October 

1637, 314 

Prelates, Scotland's Supplication and Com- 
plaint against the, 18th October 16.37, 314 

Preston (Prestoun), James, .... 82 

John, Lands of Valleyfield set in 

feu to, 79 

S. Johne (Sir John), .... 374 

Preston, Berwickshire, Feu-duties of towns 

and lands of, 157 

Prestonkirk (formerly Hauch), . . . 376 

Prestonpans, East Lothian, Aumbrie Doors, 

Carved Oak, from, .... 384, 399 

Primrose, Alison Pett or, .... 83 

(Prymrois), Archibald, . . . 83, 91, 93 

Duncan, 82 

Gilbert, 82 

— Henry, of Kincardine, ... 79 

-James, 83 

— Peter, of Kincardine, ... 79 

Pringle (Pringill), Andrew, Monk of 

Culross, 93 

Prymrois : see Primrose. 

Prynne, William, Barrister-at-law, . . 365 
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Pulpit, Bishop Stewart’s, from Cathedral 
of St Maohar, now in King's College 

Chapel, Aberdeen, 385 

Pureheuch (Pouerhuch), Perthshire, Lands 

of, 73, 88 

Quaich, Pewter, from Laurencekirk, 

(purchase), 14 

Wooden, (purchase) 98 

from Bemersyde, (donation) . . 96 

Quern, found near Blackside, Muirkirk, . 264 


Quhitehilis : see Whitehill. 
Quhiteys: see Cults. 
Quhytfuird; see Whitford. 
Quhytmyle : see Whitemill. 


Raban of Aberdeen, Printer 360 

Rae, Mrs Neill, presents Three Flint Arrow- 
heads, 301 

(Raa), Robert, Witness 72 

Rail, Carved Oak, from an Old House in 

Baker Lane, St Andrews, . . . 4(X) 

Bait, Alexander, Monk of Culross, . . 93 

Bamferlie (Laird of), 374 

Ramsay, Mr A., Minister at Edinburgh, . 375 

Sir G., 377 

(?J.) 373 

Johnn, 376 

Nesis of. Witness, 71 

Peter, 71 

Robert, 90 

Mr Tho., at Drimfreis, .... 376 

William of, Abbot of St Serf and of 

Culross, 89 

Rankine, Rev. T. Primrose, elected, . . 149 

Rathillet (Bothulith. Rathulyth), Fife, 

Lands of, 70, 72 

Rattray, Aberdeenshire, Gift of Wax to the 

Chapel of the Blessed Virgin at, . 313 

Bayne, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle on 

Candle Hill, 312 

The Crichton and Federate Stones, 310 

Standing Stones of, ... 308 

Bedbraes, Polwarth, Berwickshire, Shackle 

from Site of the old Castle of, . . 216 

Bedhuche, A., of Cultibragane, . . . 377 

Reel, Fishing, from Bemersyde, (donation) 14 
Reid, George, of Daldilling, .... 374 

J., for Dumfer[l]ing, .... 374 

Mr Johnne, Minister at Muirkirk, . 375 

Robert : see Moray, Bishop of. 

Rental of Culross Abbey, . . . ■ 71 ff. 

in “ Charge of Temporalities of 

Kirklands,” 78 


PAGE 

Renton (? J. Renton), 373 

Reoch, John, elected, 254 

Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, Carved Stone Ball 

probably from, 21 

— The Crow Stone at 312 

Riccartoune, W., 377 

Richard II., Attack on Inchcolm by, . . 229 

Richardson, James S., elected a Curator of 

the Museum, 2 

On unrecorded Scottish IVood 

Carvings, 384 

— — presents Belt Plates of the Perth- 

shire Highland Fencibles and the 21st 

Regiment, 14 

a Lead Button, Iron and 

Stone Cannon Balls, and Lead Bullets, 152 

Platter and Beaker, a Shot 

Flask, and a Flaked Block of Flint, . 255 

Steven, at Torrie, Dunfermline, 1481 

(mentioned in Letter of Sasine), . 90 

W. Allister, elected 3 

Riddell, W., 373 > 

RideU, Perthshire, Lands of, . . . . 157 
Rige, James, of Carberrie, .... 374 

Rings 

Bronze, from Freswick Links, (donation) 10 
Finger, Gold, from Dunkeld Cathedral, 

(donation) 13 

Silver, from Perth, .... 149 

Gold, Viking, from Gerane^s, Orkney, . 296 

Jet, from Airngath Hill, Bo'ness, 

(donation) 255 

Note on, 260 

from Craigiehall, Perthshire (?), . 261 

,, a hut circle, Muirkirk, 

(donation) 150 

Une Foi, . . . . . . . 225 

(? Rires), 376 

Ritchie, James, Death of, . . . . 3, 5 

The late James, on Folklore of the 

Aberdeenshire Stone Circles and 

Standing Stones, 304 

Dr James, elected, 3 

Roads, Parallel, on Tyrebagger Hill, 

Aberdeenshire, 271 

Robert I., King, Charter in favour of the 

Abbot and Convent of Culross by, . 69, 75 

Encampment of Culross of, . . f.n. 75 

Story of Stag and, 224 

Robertson, Alan Keith, Death of, . . 4 

Alexander, elected, 254 

— — ■ George S., elected, 300 

Mr James, Minister at Cranstoun, . 375 

Walter Muir, M.B., Ch.B., elected, . - 3 
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Boohe, Mr Robert, Minister at Inuerketh- 

ing, 375 

Rodger, Edward, Death of, ... . 1 

Roger, George Guthrie, elected, ... 3 

Bollok, Mr Harie, Minister at Edinburgh, . 376 

Jo., of Bannokburn, .... 377 

-S. J., 377 

Roman Signal Stations on the East Coast 

(Paper read, but not printed), . . 227 

Rood Screen, Carved, at Foulis Easter, 

near Dundee, 384 

Ross, Dr Alexander, Death of, . . . 4, 5 

— ^ — Mr Gilbt., Minister, Calmonell, . . 376 

Rev. W. Alexander, elected, . . . 300 

Bishop of, David Lindsay, . . . :!33 

John Maxwell, . . 361, 367, 380, 383 

Rossie Law, Dunning, Perthshire, Stone 

Axe-hammer from, 257 

Ross-shire : see Dhugaill, Loch, Auchna- 
shellach ; Strathpeffer. 

Rothes, Earl of, 357 

Lord, .373 

Rough (Ruch), Robert, 90 

Row, Mr Ja., Minister at Muithil, . . 375 

Mr John, of Perth, .... 314, 318 

Mr W., Minister at Forgunde, . . 375 

Rowane, Andrew, 87 

David Christie, 79 

Helen, Lands of Castlebeg and Over 

Pittar In Fe*, to, 79 

^ William, Portioner of Pitfer, . . 86 

Roxburghshire : see Smailholm Tower. 

Rubbing Stone, found near Blaokside, 

Muirkirk, 264 

Buch, Robert : see Rough. 

Russell, Rev. Dr James C., Death of, . . 4 

— • — Mr Wm., Minister at Kilbirnie, . . .376 

Rutherford, John, Principal of St Salvator’s 

College, St Andrews, . . . 318, 326 

Buthvns, J. C., 376 

Rynd, Janet: see Macqueen. 1 


St Andrews, Patrick Adamson {alias 

Constantine), Archbishop of, 325-6, 330, 333 

John Douglas, Archbishop or Bishop 

of, . . 314, 318, :)21-2, 325, 327, 329, 330 

George Gladstanes, Archbishop of, 341, 343 

— — John Hamilton, Archbishop of, . 321, 322 

John Spottiswoode, Archbishop of, 

342, 348, 351-3, 355 ff. 

Appointed Lord Chancellor 

and a Lord of Session, . 358, 365, 367, 380 

Bishopric of, presented (1.571) to the 

Earl of Morton 321, 324 


PAGE 

St Andrews (contd .) : — 

Carved Woodwork from, 

384, 393-4, 396, 398, 400, 404, 406 
— — Castlewynd House, Fragment of Tem- 
pera Painted Ceiling from, . . . 301 

First Kirk-session at 315 

— — Priory, Robert Stewart, Commendator 
of ; see Caithness, Bishop of. 

St Salvator's, Charter to the Monastery 

of Culross by the Provost and Canons 


of, 76 

Mace of, 393, 405 

William de Lambertoun, Bishop of, 

Witness, 75 

St Boswells : see Lessudden. 

St Brennan's Stanes : see Bankhead. 

Sc Kilda, Wooden Lock from, ... 97 

St Michael, William of, and Lands of 

Rayne, 308 

St Ninian’s Cave, Whithorn, Wigtown- 
shire, Incised Cross on Pebble found 

in, 96 

St Serf, William of Ramsay, second Abbot 

of, and .ibbot of Culross, ... 89 

Saddell, Kintyre, Argyll, Sculptured Slabs 

at . 131 

Salkeld, Little, Cumberland, Stone Circle 

at, 313 

Saltoun, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . . 80 

Lord Abernethy of, Balvenie granted 

to, 134 

Saltspoon : see Spoon. 

Salvesen, Iver R. S., elected, .... 3 

Samian Ware, Platter from Wimereux, 

near Boulogne, 255 

Sandeman, F. D. Stewart, presents a 

Flanged Bronze Axe, .... 96 

Sandersone, Mr B., at Keir, .... 375 

Sandis, David, 86 

Edward, 88 

Henry. 90 

Robert, 80, 81 

Thomas, of that ilk, .... 83 

Walter, 86 

Fife, Lands of, . . . 79, 80, 83, 84, 88 

Surname of, 298 

Sarpsborg: see Norway. 

Scheuez, Mr J., of Kembak, .... 374 

Schyrismilne, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . 79, 87 

Scone, Abbacy of, 322 

— Abbey, Perthshire, Canons from, 

brought to Inchcolm, .... 228 

Scotland, South of. Misericord Carving 

from . . .386 
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Scotland and England, The Boundary 

between, in the Portolan Charts, . 36 

Scotland’s Supplication and Complaint 
against the Book of Common Prayer 
(otherwise Laud’s Liturgy), the Book 
of Canons, and the Prelates, 18th 


October 1637, 314 

Text of 371 

Signatures to 373 

Scot, William, of Cupar, . . 325, 342, 353, 358 

Scott, Sir James, Death of, .... 4 

W., 373 

Scottish Wood Carvings, Unrecorded, . 384 

Scraper, Flint, found near Blackside, IMuir- 

kirk, 264 

Screen, Carved Wooden, in King’s College 

Chapel, Old Aberdeen, .... 384 

— at Foulis Easter, near Dundee, . 384 


Seals, Note on Three lletal llatrices of (of, 
apparently, the 13th century or thei'e- 
by), in the National Museum of Anti- 
quities, which bear the Emblem of 


the Stag-head cabossed, . . . 218 

Brass, found at Epsom, .... 219 

(donation) 302 

Copper, of Ralph Westhouse, . . 218 

Silver, of Nicolas de Galway, . . 219 

of Hugh de Fotlieringham, . . . 222 

of John de Laundel, .... 226 

of John de Stuyse, 222 

of Mary of Ardincaple (Arncapel), . 225 

of Peter Aurgot, 222 

— — ■ of William de Balliol, .... 226 

of William de Yethan, .... 222 

— of the Joint Justiciars in Byre of the 

English Forests citra Trentham, . 226 

of the Monastery of Culross, ... 89 

Counter, of Malcolm, Earl of Lennox, 226 

Selkirkshire : see Langhope. 

Sempill, William, of Foulwood, . . . 379 

Sempill, W., younger of Fowluod, . . 374 

Serf, Saint, Legend concerning, ... 67 

^Session, Lord of. Archbishop Spottiswoode 

appointed a, 358 

Setoun, J., Feir of Lathrisk, .... 377 

Setoune, Alexr., 377 

Shackle from the Old Castle of Redbraes, 

Polwarth, (donation) .... 216 

Shafto, Dr W. A., presents a Jet Ring from 

Airngath Hill, Bo’ness, . . . 255 

Shanks, John, elected, 215 

Shankston, Aberdeenshire, Plate of Shale, 

with sides polished, (purchase) . . 22 

Shanwell Links : see Tents Muir. 
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PAGE 

Sharp (Scharp), Adam, 90 

Sharpe, Mr Ja., Minister at Govan, . . 375 

Shaw(Schaw), S. A. (Sir A.), of Sauchie, . 373 

Mr Jhone,at Auchinlek . . . Maner, 376 

Shetland, Bismar from Gloup House, North 

Yell, 14 

See also Hogsetter, Loch of. 

Shian, Balranald, North List, Fleerish 

and M'orked Flints from, . . . .300 

Shirre.s, Leslie P., elected, .... 3 

Shot Flask, Leather, from Aberdeen, (dona- 
tion) 235 

Shrine of the Guthrie Bell, . . . 411 ff. 

of the Kilmichael-Glassary Bell, . . 413 

Sibbald, S. D. (Sir D.), 373 

Sid, .John, Silver Todd}' Ladle by, . . 16 

Signal Stations, Roman, on the East Coast 

(Paper read but not printed), . . 227 

Sigurd, King of Norway, .... 293 

— — • of W estness, 295 

Silver, Objects of : see Brooches ; Button ; 
Ladles, Toddy ; Ring, Finger ; Seal ; 
Spoons. 


Simpson, Captain A. M., presents a Bismar 

from Shetland, 14 

Rev. Andrew, of Dunbar, . . . 319 

F. G., on Roman Signal Stations on 

the East Coast (Paper read but not 

printed) 227 

Dr W. Douglas, on the Development 

of Balvenie Castle, . • . . . 132 

on Lulach’s Stone, Kildrummy, 

Aberdeenshire ; A Symbol Stone re- 
cently found in Mortlach Churchyard, 
Banffshire ; and other Antiquities. . 273 

Sinclair (Siuclare), Elizabeth, and John 
Cunningham of Geise, Heraldic Panel 


of 408 

Sir John, of Greenland, .... 408 

(Lord), 373 

Sinker, Stone, from Bargrennan Hill, 

Penninghame, (donation) . . . 11-12 

Sinnahard, Towie, Aberdeenshire, . . 309 

Skaill, Westness in Rousay, Orkney, Early 

Castle at, 295 


Skinner, Mr Laurence, Minister at Navarr, 377 
Sknago, see Snaigow. 

Slabs : — 

— — ■ with Bull incised, from East Lomond 


Hill 32 

(Donation) l3 

ScCilptured, at Iona, .... 114-5 

Sepulchral, at Kilhnan, Cowal. . . 1.30 

at Kilinarilean, Mull, . . . 127 


29 
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Slabs (confd .) : — 

— — ■ Sepulchral, at Kilmory, Knapdale, . 129 

at Saddell, Kintyre, . . . 131 

— at Tobermory, Mull, . . 114, 126-7 

— Caskets carved on, at Oronsay, . 116 

Circular Objects carved on, . . 114 

Slembe, Sigurd, 299 

Smailholm Tower, Roxburghshire, Old 

Handcuffs from, 12 

Smith, J., for Edinburgh, .... 374 

James, presents Fragments of Urns 

from Tents Muir, 13 

Mr J., Minister at Leslie, . . . 376 

John, on A Royal Gift to the Hammer- 
men of Edinburgh in 1641, . . . 1.53 

Robert Martin, elected, .... 149 

Snaigow (Sknago), Perthshire, Lands of, . 137 

Snowshlll, Gloucestershire, Bronze Spear- 
head from, 30 

Snuff-box, Tortoiseshell, said to have be- 
longed to Dr Alexander (“Jupiter”) 
Carlyle, (purchase) .... 98 

Wooden, made in Cumnock, (dona- 
tion) 97 

Snuff Mull, Ivory, Highlander of 1715 period, 

(donation) 15 

Sodor ; see Isles. 

Somer(uil), Mr Alexander, Minister at 

Dolphngton, 376 

Somervell, J., for Ranfrew, .... 375 

Souterrig, Culros#, Fife, Lands of, . . 81 

Spanish-Portuguese World-Charts, Early, . 52 

Spear-heads : — 

Bronze, from Arreton Down, ... 30 

from Crawford Priory, Cupar, Fife, 30 

from Greyfriars Church, Dumfries, 30 

from Kincluny, Durris, ... 30 

from Snowshill, Gloucestershire, . 30 

from Springfield Hill, Dunscore, . 31—2 

from Whitehaugh Moss, near 

Muirkirk, 30 

(Donation) 149-30 

Flint, from Aberdeenshire, (purchase) . 20 

Spoons : — 

Salt, Silver, Dundee hall-mark, (dona- 
tion) . 16 

Tea, Silver, Old English, with Edin- 
burgh hall-mark, (donation) . . 16 

Dundee hall-mark, (donation) . 16 

Spottiswood, John, Reformer, Superin- 
tendent of Lothian, . 314, 318, 325, 331 

Minister of Calder-Comitis, . . 340 

See also Glasgow, Archbishop of, and 
St Andrews, Archbishop of. 


PAGE 

Springfield Hill, Dunscore, Dumfriesshire, 

Bronze Flanged Axe from, ... 31 

Spear-head from, . . 31-2 

Stag-head cabossed. Note on Three Metal 
Matrices of Seals (of, apparently, the 
13th century or thereby) in the 
National Museum of Antiquities, 
which bear the emblem of the, . . 218 

Stalls : — 

Misericord Carving from Choir, south 

of Scotland, 386 

Carved Wooden, in Dunblane Cathe- 
dral, 384 

in King’s College Chapel, Old Aber- 
deen, 384 

from Lincluden College Kirk, . . 384 

in the Parish Kirk, St Andrews, . 384 

Standing Stones 

at Balhaggardy, Inverurie, called 

Johnnie Kelly's Lass, .... 310 

— — ■ at Camiestone, Kintore, . . 309 

Candle Stone, Drumwhindle, 

Arnage, 312 

at Cortiegraw, Aberdeenshire, . 309 

The Crichton and Federate Stones, 

Rayne, 310 

Crow Stone, Rhynie, . . . 312 

at Druidsfleld, Montgarrie, Alford, 307 

the Druids' Temple, at Inch- 

marlo Cottage, Banchory-Ternan, . 307 

Drummel Stone, Noth, . . . 305 

at Glenkindie, .... 309 

Grinago Stone, Old Meldrum, . 311 

on Harehill, Bourtie, . . . 312 

— Luath’s Stone near Whitehouse, 

Aberdeenshire, 310 

Lulach's Stone, on Green Hill, 

Tough 273 

Lulach’s Stone, Kildrummy, 273, 309-10 

Macbeth’s Stone, Lumphanan, . 310 

— The Maiden Stone, Chapel of 

Garioch, 311 

at Marnoch, Banffshire, . . 308 

Piper’s Stone and the Bell Stone, 

Bourtie, 311 

Rayne, Aberdeenshire, . . . 308 

St Walloch's Stone, at Logie- 

Coldstone, 308 

— ■ Sinnahard, Towie, .... 309 

Tow Stone, Knowley, . . . 310 

Standing Stones, Folklore of the Aberdeen- 
shire Stone Circles and, . . . 304 

Stanton Drew, Somerset, Stone Circle at, . 313 

Staynhous, Lady : see Stenhouse. 
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Stenhouse (Staynhous), Lady, of Blair 


Pofflllis and "Wedderliill, ... 77 

Stenness, Orkney, Discovery of Stone Cists 

at, 31 

Old Cross, Kirk of, . . . . 290 

— Sculptured Stone found at, . . 35 

Steuart, Rev. Frederick A., elected, . . 3 

Stevenson, J. H., on Three Metal Matrices 


of Seals (of. apparently', the 13th cen- 
tury or thereby) in the National 
Museum of Antiquities, which bear 
the emblem of the Stag-head ca- 


bossed, 218 

Stevensone, Mr Andrew, i-egent of Edin- 

burghe Colledge, 377 

Stewart, Andrew, 80 

David, Bailie of Culross, ... 90 

Francis ; see Bothwell, Earl of. 

James, 377 

— — see Inchcolm, Commendator of. 

Sir James : see Ochiltree, Lord. 

Robert, of Barscube, .... 373 

see Caithness, Bishop of. 

Bishop AVilliani, Pulpit of, from Cathe- 
dral of St Machar, .... 385 

Stirling, Major Archibald.fpresents an old 

Tobacco-pipe 16 

Earl of, 361 

(Sterling), H., 374 

Henry of, Witness, 71, 72 

John of. Witness, 73 

S. J. (Sir J.), of Gardein, . . . 377 

Walter, for Glasgow, .... 374 

^ Wm., of Ardoche, 376 

Stirling, Carved Woodwork from. 


384, 388, 390, 398, 40.3, 401 

Castle, Carved Medallion Panels from, 

381, 403, 404 

Tenement of Haldanis in, ... 88 

Stirlingshire : see Atheray ; Balcastle Mote, 
Kilsyth ; Falkirk ; Gogar ; Logie- 
Airthrey' ; Powis or Powy'S. 

Stocket, Aberdeenshire, Hunting Forest of, 269 
Stone, Boundary, M'olf Stone, Auchterless, 312 
Circles and Standing Stones, Folklore 


of the Aberdeenshire, .... 304 

Stone Circles : — 

“ Ark ” Stone, use of name, . . . 307 

“ Auld Kirk ’■ in names of, . . . 307 

“ Druid ” in names of, .... 307 

“Law Stones ” used as name in, . . 307 
“ Temple ” in names of, ... . 307 
near Alford (AuM Kirk o' Alford), . . 307 

near Auchleven, Premnay, . . . 305 




PAGE 

Stone Circles (confd.) : — 

at Bankhead, near Tillynaught, . . 308 

at Binghill, Deeside 309 

at Cairnfauld, Durris. .... 306 

on Candle Hill, Dyne, 312 

,, ,, Rayme, .... 312 

The 'Temple, at Castle Fraser. . . . 307 

at Corrydoun, Aberdeenshire, . . . 306 

at Cothiemuir, Keig, 306 

at Denhead, Aberdeenshire, . . . 307 

at Druidstone, Premnay, .... 307 

at Fetternear, 307 

at Mains of Hatton, Auchterless, . . 305 

at Marnoch, Banffshire, .... 308 

at Midmar 308 

The Druid Temple at Potterton, near 

Aberdeen, 307 

Rayne, Aberdeenshire, .... 308 

Druid Temple, at South TTthsie, Aber- 
deenshire, 307 

Site of the Sunken Kirk, at Tofthills, 

Clatt, 306 

Stone, The Muckle Stane o' Clochforbie, . 309 

The Sutor's Mither, at Upperton, 

Durris, 311 

The “ White Cow, " at Marnoch, . 309, 312 

Pediment, of Old Bell Cot, at 

Botriphnie Church, . . . , 278 

Waterworn, abraded, found near 

Blackside, Muirkirk, . . , , 264 

Stone, Objects of » 

Cydindrical Object from Gersa, Watten, 

(donation) 16 

Discoidal Object from Aberdeenshire, 

(purchase) 20 

Implement like a Club or Pestle, from 

Kingsteps Quarry', Nairn, (donation) 12 
Pebble with Incised Cross from St 

Ninian’s Cave, 96 

Perforated, from Aberdeenshire, (pur- 
chase) 20 

from Ci'eich, Fife, (donation) , , 13 

Pigmy' Implements, from Dryburgh, , 216 

Polished, Plate of Shale, from Shankston, 21-2 
Spheroidal, with indented hollows, from 

Cloister Seat, Udny, (purchase) , , 21 

Splinter of Calcite, perforated, from 

Freswick Links, (donation) , , . 10 

See also Amulet ; Axe ; Axe-hammers ; 

Balls ; Bead ; Cannon Ball ; Cresset ; 
Cups; Discs; Flint, Objects of; 
Hammer-stone ; Idol ; Moulds ; Pot- 
boilers ; Quern ; Rubbing Stone ; 
Sinker ; Whetstones ; Whorls. 


a 
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Stones, Painted, 13th century, at Inchcolm 

Abbey, 235 

Sculptured and Incised : — 

Caskets carved on Grave-slabs at 

Oronsay, 116 

Celtic Stones at Culross Abbey, . 67 

— Grave - slab of Murchardus 

Macdufle at the Priory, Oronsay, . 115 

Slab, showing Bull, from East 

Lomond Hill, 32 

(Donation) 13 

— at Stenness, Orkney, ... 35 

— ■ Trenchers represented on, . . 114 

West Highland, Vestments on, . 418 

— ^ — Symbol, found near Ackergill, . . 179 

(Donation) 16 

at Mortlach, Banffshire, . . . 274 

“ Battle Stone ” at Mortlach, . 275 

See also Cross-shafts. 

Stormeytb, Viscount of. Tack Duties of 
Huntingtower due to the Hammer- 
men by, 157 

r Strachan (Strahan), Mr Thomas, Minister 

at Dollor, 375 

(Straquhin), Alexr., of Glenkindie, . 377 

Straiton, Sir Alexander, of Lauriston, 338, 341 

Strang, Allexr., 374 

Strathairlie (Stretherli, Laird of), . . 374 

Strathearn, Malise, Earl of. Witness, . 71 

Strathpeffer, Ross-shire, Cairns called “an 

Clachan Gorarh ” at, 312 

Strudley, W. E., presents Symbol Stone, 

from East Lomond Hill, ... 13 

Struthers, Sir John, Death of, . . . 4 

Stuyse, John de. Seal of, 222 

Sugar Chopper, iron, (donation) ... 16 

Sunken Kirk, Tofthills, Clatt, . . 306, 307 

Supplication and Complaint, Scotland’s, 

18th October 1637, 314 

Text of, 371 

Signatures to, 373 

Sutherland, His Grace the Duke of, elected, 3 

(Southerland), J 373 

Sutor’s Milker, Stone at Upperton, 

Durris, .... . . 311 

Sweden, Graves in stone settings in, . . 175 

Swinton (Suyntoune Swintoun), Mr 

Thomas, Minister at St Bathanes, . 375 

Mr Walter, Minister at Swintoun, . 375 

Swords : — 

Back, with an Andrea Ferara blade, 

(purchase) 103 

Bronze, from Aberdeenshire, (pur- 
chase) 19 




PAGE 

Swords (confd .) : — 

Representations of, on West Highland 

Slabs, 113 

Worn by an Officer of the Banffshire 
Local Militia in the Early Nineteenth 
Century, (donation), .... 97 

See also Broadswords. 

Sydserf, Thomas : see Galloway, Bishop 
of. 

Symbol Stone, found near Ackergill, . . 179 

from East Lomond Hill, Fife, . 32 

— “ Battle Stone ” at Mortlach, . 275 

Mortlach, Banffshire, . . . 274 

Symington, A., presents a Bronze Axe from 

Fort on Springfield Hill, Dunscore, . 10 

Symmer, George, 376 

Mr George, Minister at Feme, . . 377 

Symson (Symsone), D., for Dysert, . . 374 

J., Minister at Bathgait, . . 375 

Mr James, Minister of Kirkcaldi, 375 

— • Robert, for J edburgh, . . . 374 

Tablecloth, Linen, with Scottish National 

Emblems, (donation) .... 14 

Takkat, Mathew, Monk of Culross, . . 90 

Tantallon Castle, East Lothian, an Iron and 

a Stone Cannon Ball found near, . 152-3 

Two Lead Bullets from, . . . 153 

Taylor (Tailzeour), Matthew, ... 85 

Teaspoons : see Spoons. 

“Temple” in names of Stone Circles, . . 307 

Templenian (Tempilman), AVilliam, Pitfar, 79 

Temples, Icelandic, 287-8 

Tents Muir, Fife, Fragments of Two 
Cinerary Urns and of a Hand-made 
Pottery Vessel, from the Shanwell 

and Garpet Links, 13 

Star-shaped Bead from, . . . 257 

Thompson, Professor Harold W., elected, . 149 

Thom.son (Thomesoun, Thomsone): — 

John, 80, 81 

Leslie G., elected 149 

Pa., for Peblis, 375 

Threads, Gold, Fragments of, from St 

Magnus’ Cathedral, (donation) . . 216 

Thurso, Caithness, Castle at, ... 294 

Tin, Objects of : see Armlets. 

Tobacco-pipe : see Pipe. 

Tobermory, Mull, Argyll, Casket carved on 

Slab at, 114, 127 

Sculptured Slabs at, . 114, 126-7 

Toddy Ladle ; see Ladle. 

Tofthills, Clatt, Aberdeenshire, the Sunken 

Kirk at, 306 
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Tokens, Communion, Donations of, 

10, 11, 16, 216, 302 

Tolbooth, Old, Edinburgh, Key from, . . 12 

Torry, Fife, 90 

Tortoiseshell, Objects of : see Snuff-box. 

Toshocb, Androw, of Munyuaird, . . 377 

Touch (Laird of), 374 

Tough, Aberdeenshire, Lulach’s Stone on 

Green Hill, 273 

Touris, S. Alexander (Sir Alexander), . . 374 

Tow Stone, Knowley, Aberdeenshire, . . 310 

Tran, Maister Robert, Eglishame, . . 375 

Trap, Deer, of Iron, from Newhall House, 

(donation) 14 

Traquair, Earl of. Lord High Teasurer, 

358, 366 /., 380-1, 383 

Treasure, Buried, in Folklore of Stone 

Circles, Standing Stones, etc., . . 308 

Trenchers, carved on Grave-slabs, . . 114 

— — Use of, in mediaeval times, . . /.«. 114 

Carved on Slab at Kilinailean, Mull . 128 

at Kilninian, Mull, . . 128-9 

Trumbull : see Turnbull. 

Tulchan Bishops, 327 

Tulliallan, John Blackadder (Blacater), 

Baron of, 91 

Tullibody, Place-name, 70 

(Tulybothwyn), Clackmannanshire, 

Church of, in Charters to Culross 

Abbey, 70, 74 

Tulliebole (Tulliboll, Tullibotheny), Kinross- 

shire, Lands of, 77, 78 

Tundergarth, Dumfriesshire, Candlestick 

from, 201 

Turnbuli (Trumbull), Andrew, Monk of 

Culross, 93 

David, Monk of Culross, . . 93 

Turner, Fred. A., elected, .... 3 

Tursland, Place-name, 288 

Twenty-first Regiment (now Royal Scots 

Fusiliers), Belt Plate of, (donation) . 14 

Tyrebagger Hill, Aberdeenshire, Parallel 

Roads on, 271-2 

Cross on : see Newhills. 


Upperton, Durris, Aberdeenshire, Stone, 

The Sutor's Mither, a.t .... 311 

Urns, Beaker, from Broomh ill. Tough, (pur- 
chase) 18 

from Bruckleseat, Fyvie, (pur- 
chase) 98-9 

from Leggat’s Den, Chapel of 

Garioch, (purchase) .... 17-8 


PAGE 

Urns {contd.):~ 

Beaker, from hut-circles at Muirkirk, 

(donation) 152 

Cinerary, from the Shanwell and Gar- 

pel Links, Tents Muir, (donation) . 13 

from the Haddo House Estates, 

(purchase) 100-3, 153 

Rim of, from Westerhill, Muir- 
kirk, (donation) 1.50 /. 

Food-v'essei, from Beley, Dunino, (pur- 
chase) 21 

from the Haddo House Estates, 

(purchase) . . _ . . . 99-100 

from AVesterhill, Muirkirk, (dona- 
tion) 150 

Vaileyfield, Fife, Lands of, . . 78, 79, 82, 88 

Valois, Felix de. Legend of John de la 

Matha and 223 

Venetian Charts, Scotland and England in, 40 
Vestments on Figures on Shrine of the 

Guthrie Bell, 416 

West Highland, 418 

Viking Burials at Ackergill, Caithness, 

Excavation of, 160 

Chain, from Neck of Skeleton at 

Ackergill 170-2 

Donation of, 17 

Graves in Iceland, 177 

Enclosed in Stone S-ettings, . . 174 ff. 

in Norway, 175 

Period, Castings of Celtic Bronze 

Ornaments and Mounts of, found 

in Norway 97 

Vitreous Paste : see Beads. 

Waid, David, of Wester Inziev.ar (Ingzewer), 77 

AVairiston (Laird of), 374 

Walker, Williame, for Dunfermlinge, . . 374 

AValker-Love, Dr Thomas, elected, . . 3(X) 

W^allace, Alexander, Charter in favour of 

the Abbot and Convent of Culross by, 69, 73 

Ma 373 

Williame of (? Johnston), . . . 374 

Wallis, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . . 80 

AValloch, Saint, 148, 308 

AVallonis, AA’illiam de, AA’itness, ... 71 

AVarenne (AA^aren), David de, AA'itness, . 72 

Reginald de, Charter in favour of the 

Abbot and Convent of Culross by, . 69, 71 

Charter to Laurence Oliphant, of 

Lands near Forgandenny, . . f.n. 71 

^ Younger of. Witness, ... 72 
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PAGE 

Warlsend, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, Flint 

Axe from, 98 

Wastebuse, Wastehuse : see Westhouse. 
Wastwater: see West water. 

Watenan, Caithness, Cists in a Circular 

Enclosure at, 173-4 

Watsoun, Mr E., Cardrose, .... 375 

Wauchope, S. J. (Sir J.), 377 

Wax, formerly valuable, and mention of 

in Charters, 313 

Webster, John, 90 

Wedderbume, A., 377 

Wedderhill, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 77, 88 

Weights, Bronze, Nest of, from Gamrie, 

(donation) 14 

Weir, Mr Williame, Minister at Hop- 

kirk, 375 

Well of St Fumac at Botriphnie, . . . 279 

Priest’s, at Mortlach, .... 275 

Welsh, John, Minister of Ayr, . . 338, 340 

Wemyss (Wemyse) : — 

Dauid, 374 

Sir David of. Witness, .... 75 

J 373 

Mr J., Minister at Kynnaird, . . .377 

(Lord) 373 

Sir Michael of. Witness, .... 75 

West Glenbuck : see Glenbuck, West. 

Westerhill, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Food- 
vessel and Rim of Cinerary Urn 

from, . . * 150 

Westerton, Fetternear, Aberdeenshire, of 

Chapel o’ Sink, 306 

Westhouse, Ralph, Seal of, . . . . 218 

Westkirk, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 85 

Westness, Orkney, Sigurd of, ... 295 

Westwater (Wastwater), John, Monk of 

Culross, 93 

Whale’s Bone Casket from Eglinton Castle, 

(purchase) 103 

Note on 105 

from Fife 110#. 

Whetstone, from Aberdeenshire, (pur- 
chase) 20 

found near Blackside, Muirkirk, . . 265 

,, „ Callander, (purchase) . . 97 

White, William, elected, .... 3 

presents an Axe-hammer, . . 16 

Whitehaugh Moss, near Muirkirk, Ayr- 
shire, Bronze Spear head from, . 30, 149-50 
Whitehill (Quhitehilis, Quhythillis) of the 

Salines, Fife, Place-name, . . 70, 80, 86 

Whitehouse, Aberdeenshire, Luath’s Stone 

near. Folklore of, 310 


PAGE 


Whitelaw, Charles E., presents an Ivory 
Snuflf Mull — Highlander of 1715 

period, 15 

Old Knife and Fork and Egg- 

cup, 255 

Whitemill (Quhytmyle), Fife, Lands of, . 88 

Whitford (Whitfurd, Quhytfuird), Walter: 
see Brechin, Bishop of. 

Johne, 374 

Whithorn, Priory of. Grant of, name blank, 324 
Whorls ; — 

Bone, from Freswiek Links, (donation) . 10 

from Aberdeenshire, (purchase) . . 20 

,, East Lomond Hill, Fife, (donation) 13 
Wicks, Plaited, for Candles, Introduction 

of, 185 


Wigtownshire: see Bargrennan Hill, Pen- 
ninghame ; Carleton ; Glasserton ; 
Glengyre ; Glenluce Sands ; Newton- 
hill, Kirkinner; St Ninian’s Cave, 
Whithorn ; Whithorn. 


Wilkie, Mr H., Minister, Portmook, . . 376 

Mr Ro., Glasgw., 376 

Mr Thomas, Minister at Crailling, . 375 

Williams, Archbishop 359 

Leslie B., elected, 95 

Williamson (Williamsone) 

John W., elected 95 

Johne, for Kirkaldie, 374 

Willock, John, Reformer, .... 314 

Wilson, Andrew, of Walkmyln of Crumy, 77 

Culross Charter granting the 

Fullermills of Crummy to, . . 77, 91-2 

Thomas, Infeftment in Fullermills of 

Abercrombie of 92 

Wimereux, near Boulogne, Platter of 

Samian W are and Beaker from, . . 255 

Winter (Wynter), Robert, Monk of Culross, 93 
Wod, Alexander: see Wood. 

Wolf Stone, Auchterless, Aberdeenshire, . 312 

Wood (Wod), Alexander, of Grange, Charter 

of Earlsferry obtained by, . . . 70, 88 

Dr J. Maxwell, Death of, ... 4 

Wood Carvings, Unrecorded Scottish, . . 384 

— List of Scottish pre-Eeformation, 384 

Wood, Objects of: see Bismar; Caskets; 

Egg-Cup ; Lock ; Quaichs ; Snuff-box. 
Woodhead, Culross, Fife, Lands of, . . 84 

Woodmills (Woudmylnis), Culross, Fife, 

Lands of, 80 

Works, H.M. Office of, present a Gold 
Finger-ring from Dunkeld Cathedral 
and a Bronze Armlet from Blackness 
Castle, 13 
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Wright, INIr B., Minister at Clakmannan, . 375 

WjTiraui, John, Reformei', Superintendent 

of Fife, . . . 314, 318, 322, 325, 327-8 

Wj-nter : see Winter. 

AVyre, Orkney, Early Castle at, . . . 294-5 

Wyshart(?J.) 376 

Yester (Lord), 373 

— — (formerly Bothans), East Lothian, . 376 

Yethan, William de. Seal of, . . . . 222 

Yett, Iron, at Balvenie Castle, . . . 137 


PAGE 


Young (Yowng, Zowng) : — 

Edward Drummond, elected, ... 95 

presents Penannular Armlets 

fi’om Nigeria, 216 

Mr Georg, Minister at Mauchlin, . . 376 

John, Monk of Culross 93 

Younger, .John 82 

Ythsie, South, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle, 

Druid Temple, at, 307 


Zowng: see Young. 
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